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WHY EXPAND YOUR PLANT if Tow- 
motor Mass Handling will reduce your costs 
and give you greater competitive advan- 
tage? Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks are the 
busiest machines in a plant—picking up, 
transporting, stacking and loading materials. 
They increase production by keeping pro- 
duction machines constantly supplied; they 
increase storage by stacking higher; they in- 
crease profits by cutting handling time on 
every handling job. Investigate ‘‘M H’’—the 
modern way to reduce your handling costs. 
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@ Handling conditions vary for each particular plant. Your own problem 
should be presented to an experienced material handling engineer. However, 
the following example outlines a simple method for determining the savings 
possible with an electric industrial truck. Let us assume a hypothetical plant 
with the simple problem of transporting daily 180 tons of material 200 feet from 
stockrooms to processing machines. Without power trucks this would require 10 
truckers, each making 10 round trips per hour, or 80 trips per day, carrying 
450 Ibs. of material per load. 


TABLE !—Handling Costs Without Electric Truck 


st per ton 
$0.378 


Based on 180 tons per day 

Labor (85¢ per hour) 

Social Security Taxes 

Workmen’s Compensation F 
Hand Truck Depreciation 0.30 


Total $72.02 





BAKER FORK TRUCKS 


( )) have many features for 


BETTER SERVICE and LESS MAINTENANCE 


Baker Fork Trucks have established an outstanding 
record of dependability over many years of service in 
a wide variety of installations. Improvements, made 
from time to time, have not altered the basic design 
which has proven its worth with thousands of satis- 
fied users. A few of the features are: 


Baker-Built Motors—specially designed for heavy duty 
service—developing highest average efficiency and 
highest horsepower for their size. 


No-Plug Controller— provides smoother operation, 
cuts maintenance, saves current, increases battery life. 


Safety Interlock—permits starting only with operator 
in position, brake released, and controller in first 
speed position. Confines arcing to contactor, saving 
controller contacts. 


Baker Power Axle—engineered for trouble-free hard 





usage. Built of carefully selected heat-treated alloy 
steels. Bearing surfaces protected against damage by 
abrasive dust. 


NOTE — You can now get immediate DELIVERY FROM 
STOCK on the popular sizes of Baker Fork Trucks. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


of The Baker-Raulang Company 
2176 WEST 25TH STREET + CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 
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In order to mechanize handling operations, the following 
equipment would be required: 


TABLE !!—Cost of Equipment for Mechanizing 
Fork Lift Truck 2000-lb. capacity 

Battery 

Charging Equipment 


The truck, handling one-ton pallet loads of material, 
making 24 round trips per hour, could transport the 
180 tons in 74 hours, 


TABLE It!—Annual Expense—Truck Operation 
Depreciation—Truck at 10% 
Battery at 20% 
Charging equipment at 624% .... 
Pallets at 20% 
Repair and Maintenance—Truck 
Battery . - 
Charging Equipment .. 
Replacement of damaged pallets 
Electricity 


Total annual expense $1,209.60 
Expense per day 4.03 


TABLE 1V—Handling Costs—With Electric Truck 
Based on 180 tons per day Cost perday Cost per ton 
Labor (Driver—$1 per hour) $0.044 
Social Security Taxes : 0.002 
Workmen’s Compensation , 0.001 
UE IID pcos chvesscccesacorcdibens 4.03 0.022 
Total $12.51 $0.069 


TABLE V—Savings With Electric Truck 
Savings Per Ton 

Savings Per Day (Handling 180 tons) 

Savings Per Year (300 days) .... 

Per cent Reduction in handling costs 

Annual earnings on investment 


$ 0.332 


While this example is obviously oversimplified, Baker 
Material Handling Engineers are prepared to show you 
how similar savings can be made on handling operations 
in your plant. 
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How American’s high-speed Airfr ight = 


at low cost—can help you 


NEW AND BIGGER MARKETS 








By reducing shipping time to hours 
instead of days, dependable Ameri- 
can Airlines Airfreight opens new 
possibilities for the expansion of pres- 
ent markets and the opening of new 
markets. Alert business men who 
employ Airfreight on a day-in, day- 
out basis have discovered that it’s 
more than a faster means of ship- 
ping—it’s the basis for new ways of 
doing business. . . for the establish- 
ment of new distribution and 
merchandising patterns. 


Especially for those who deal in 
perishables — foods, fashions, publi- 





Look behind the tariff 





Don’t be misled by simple comparisons of point- 
to-point shipping charges. It’s the over-all trans- 
portation cost that counts. American’s Airfreight 
helps you pare down “hidden costs” — for ex- 
ample you can cut warehousing expenses, operate 
on smaller inventories, reduce losses by spoilage 
and obsolescence and have less capital tied up in 
transit. You can also gain new profits with Air- 
freight by getting your merchandise to market 
at the most favorable time . . . by obtaining 
highest prices for air-shipped products . . . by 
establishing new and more profitable merchandis- 
ing and distribution policies based on air shipping 
... and by exploiting new and enlarged markets. 





TIME YOUR SHIPPING BY THE CLOCK _ 
—NOT THE CALENDAR! 





cations, certain chemicals and flow- 
ers, for example — Airfreight is a 
“natural.” Markets previously out- 
side the sales radius are easily served 
by air. New England fishermen, for 
example, are delivering sea food to 
the mid-West just as fresh and flav- 
orful as to Atlantic-coast cities. And, 
in most cases, premium prices are 
obtained — assuring higher profits 

Find out how Airfreight can work 
for you. Call your local American 
Airlines office or write to American 
Airlines, Inc., Cargo Division, 10 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 





AMERICAN AIRLINES 


HAirfreight 
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This months’ cover illustrates the use of 
modern materials handling at a point where 
water and rail transportation meet .. . 
Our photograph, by Ewing Galloway, N. Y., 
shows pipe in carload and lighter lots at 
the Weehawken (N. J.) docks of the West 
Shore Division of the New York Central. 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY .. . Our policy is based on the premise that dis- 
tribution embraces all activities incident to the movement of goods in com- 
merce. If distribution is to be meade more efficient and economical, we believe 
business management must consider more than sales, because more than sales 
are involved. Marketing, while vital, is one phase only of distribution; seven 
other practical activities not only are necessary but condition marketing costs. 
Most commodities require handling, packing, transportation, warehousing, 
financing, insurance, and service and maintenance of one kind or another 
before, during or after marketing. We regard all of those activities as 
essential parts of distribution. Hence, the policy of DISTRIBUTION AGE is to 
give its readers sound ideas and factual information on methods and practices 


that will help them to improve and simplify their operations and to standardize 
and reduce their costs in all phases of distribution. 



















Automatic Sprinkler 
Supervision 





Watchman 
Supervision 


Central Station-Supervised 


ELECTRIC PROTECTION SERVICES 


safeguard against 


FIRE - BURGLARY - HOLDUP 


and other hazardous conditions 


Manual 
Fire Alarms 


A NATION-WIDE 
ORGANIZATION 





Automatic 
Immediate action when danger threatens is the primary function Fire Alarms 


of ADT Central Station Protection Services. 

Protective installations in thousands of commercial, industrial 
and other properties throughout the United States are connected 
to ADT Central Stations for immediate detection of fire, burglary 
and other hazards, and for prompt notification of fire and police 
departments or other emergency forces. 

Whatever the type of protective signaling system, ADT installs 
the equipment and provides continuous supervision, periodic tests 
and inspections and complete maintenance by an organization of 
trained and experienced personnel. This continuous specialized 
attention by the ADT crganization assures constantly dependable 
operation. 

Write us concerning your protection problems. 


Vault 
Burglar Alarms 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 
155 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
Central Stations in All Principal Cities 
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you get more work out of Mack Trucks 





«0 Built-in durability explains the stand-out per- 
Ww formance of Mack trucks in long-distance mov- 
~~ ing. These cab-over-engine Macks, which operate 


throughout the New England area for Maliar 
Brothers of Lewiston, Me., are proving that a 
Mackon the job means more work done on thejob. 









No set of Mack timing gears has 
ever worn out. Mack makes them 
tough by case-hardening, then 
8enerator grinds the teeth for 
everlasting durability. Mack was 
the first to develop machines 
for generator grinding of helical 
gears. Mack is still the only man- 
ufacturer to use case-hardened, 
generator-ground timing gears. 


5r every purpose 


Becks, Inc., Empire State Building, New York 1, 
‘ork. Factories at Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; 
New Brunswick, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y. Factory 
branches and dealers in all principal cities for service 


Ris and parts, In Canada, Mack Trucks of Canada, ltd, 
SINCE 1900, AMERICA'S HARDEST-WORKING TRUCK 
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- Like a parcel chute from your plant to customer's 



















see door, Delta Air Freight makes southern deliveries 

~ fast, simple and economical. With overnight deliy. 

~s ery to all Delta points, you save two to ten days pep 

shipment. Yet this speed costs only a few cents mone 

iat per 100 pounds than the fastest ground routing 
Delta’s Special Flying Freighters 

200 = Mile Parcel Chute Air Rasighe fies on all passenger schedules. That 

: means no waiting for your goods to get underway, 

‘§ aves You Days But in addition, Delta operates special “Flying 

5° Freighters”” on round trips nightly betweea 

\ Cost in Cents Chicago-Cincinnati-Atlanta and between Fort 


Worth-Dallas-Jackson-Birmingham-Atlanta. These 
freighters are timed for convenience of shipperg 
also to handle larger pieces up to 41, x 414 x 8 feet, 

Delta’s Air Freight rates, recently reduced 25 per 
cent, start at 25 pounds. Pick-up and delivery service 
available at all points. 


Rate Comparisons Available 


Write today for a copy of Delta’s point-to-point 
rates, with comparisons of surface rates between 
the same points. Address Air Freight Depart 
ment, Delta Air Lines, Atlanta, Georgia 

Or call any Delta ticket office 


















NOW...Rates on Northbound Fruit 
Cut to 12% Cents a Ton-Mile 


Rates on fresh fruit and vegetables 
shipped north from 15 southern points on 
Delta have been cut 40 per cent. Jackson- 
ville-Chicago rate per 100 pounds, for exam- 
ample, is now cut to $5.67 from $9.45. 

Fly fresh fruits and vegetables north to reach 
markets at peak prices. Ship mature products, 
only a few hours from field to store, to command 
top rates, Quick transit saves on refrigeration and 
spoilage. Cargo capacity up to 7,000 pounds per 
flight. For full details and rates, write Delta Air 
Freight Department. 





General Offices: Atlanta, Georgia 
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Brand MEW hor $8 


Bonus 
Built 


BULMT STRONGER TO LAST LONGER 


(ew 
all theo frog 


GINES! Brand new 
Six, two new V-8's..-UP to 145 h.p. 
llar 
EW CABS! Kiillion Do! 
Cab with living room comfort! 
NEW FRAMES! Tougher, 
more rugged than ever! 
NEW BIG sonst 
Ford Trucks ever -- 
Ibs. G.V.W. 
I Five new 
w MODELS! 
rng more than 115 Ford models! 


Theater over NBC stations 
Listen tothe Feros 6:00 10 6:00 PM .BS.T- 


po aa 
NEW ENGI 


Biggest 
to 21,500 


The great new Ford Trucks for ’48 are 
revolutionary not only because they 
are new all through but because they are 
the amazing result of a time-proved 
truck engineering principle. This prin- 
ciple is Ford Bonus Built construction. 


Bonus Built=Extra Strength! = Eyery 
single one of the great new Ford Trucks 
for ’48 is Bonus Built . . . designed and 
built with a margin of extra strength in 
every vital part. But that is only part 


LIFE | 


FE 


of this vital truck building principle... 


Bonus Built=Work Reserves! Ty, 


extra strength provides WORK RESERVES 
that pay off for truck operators in two 
important, money-saving ways... 


Bonus Built=Greater Range of Use! 
These Bonus Built woRK RESERVES give 
Ford Trucks a greater range of use by 
permitting them to handle loads beyond 
the normal call of duty! That means 
that Ford Trucks are not limited to 


* e 
Bonus 5/0 PF —1HE WMAZING RESULT OF AN 
ENGINEERING PRINCIPLE THAT ASSURES LONGER TRUCK LIFE... and ONLY Ford Trucks Have It! 


doing only one single, one specific job! 

Bonus Built=Longer Lifel! What's 
more, these same WORK RESERVES allow 
Ford Trucks to relax on the job... to 
do their jobs easier, with less strain and 
less wear. Thus, Ford Bonus Built 


Trucks last longer because they are 
built to work easier! 


See the great new line of Ford Bonus 
Built Trucks for ’48 now! 


*BONUS: ‘Something given in addition to what 
is usual or strictly due.’’— Webster's Dictionary 


Bh UN OYRANCE EXPERTS PROVE... FORD TRUCKS LAST UP TO 19.6% LONGER, 






















“When they 
checked with me... 
.. they settled on 


ctr 
Fr ks / : J 
TUCKS, 


one. 


HAT’S testimony you'll hear—often—from indus- 

trial truck operators who know the difference. And 
it’s a preference that means profits for owners too. For 
it springs from the money-saving principle of battery- 
electric drive itself, from its trouble-free simplicity, its 
smooth controllability, its constant dependability. 


You'll find ownership advantages in every point that 
appeals to experienced operators. For example: 


Smooth, Effortless Acceleration and Braking—that 
put the operator in full command of his truck, increase 
truck life and protect load and surroundings, too. 


Precise, Finger-Tip Control for fast, accurate maneuver- 
ability that minimizes operator fatigue and makes for 


THE ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCK ASSOCIATION 
29-28D Forty -first Avenue, Queens Plaza, Long Isfand City 1, N. Y. 


steady, sustained tempo of useful work. 


Floor-Hugging Stability—the safety that operators 
““feel”’ in handling battery-powered trucks when loads 
are lifted to heights common today. 


Clean, Silent Power Source. Excellent working con- 
ditions for operators and others in ail interiors. 


DLING HANDBOOK you wil 
find a wealth of practical, 
money-saving ideas from the 
experience of electric truck 
users. Your letter will bring 
it, free. 


In the MATERIA.-HAN.- | 
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There’s plenty of everything that’s new and 
better in new light and medium duty GMCs. 
They are outstanding in good looks, with 
smoothly streamlined styling. They are im- 
proved in performance, with engines of the same 
basic design as nearly 600,000 military GMCs. 


They are more ruggedly built, with sturdier 


chassis and stronger cabs. 


There’s new riding and driving ease brought 
about by longer, wider cabs . . . extra comfort- 
able, fully adjustable seats ... bigger windshield 
and windows .. . longer front springs . . . more 
responsive clutch, steering, and brakes. And 
there’s a world of new comfort in a revolutionary 
ventilation system that continually circulates 
fresh air throughout the cab. In extra fine fea- 
tures and in extra value, GMCs really pay off! 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION ¢« GENERAL MOTORS 


THE TRUCK OF VALUE 
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FACTORY BRANCHES 
DISTRIBUTE AND ASSEMBLE 


A OBE Pa ihe Be EG 


OVER 500 COMBINATIONS —You'll find it easy to 
select the body best suited to your needs, with 4 basic 
models and hundreds of combinations to choose from, 
in the Fruehauf line. These are of durable, all-steel 
light-weight Aerovan-type construction, including doors. 
Each section is precision built to exacting tolerances 
for ease of assembly and replacement. 


CUSTOM-BUILT QUALITY AT PRODUCTION-LINE 


ALL-WELDED 
STEEL DOORS 


i 
i 
i 
i 
| Precision made 
| 
| 


combining 
| lightness with 
| no-sag strength 

no wood to 


i swell or splinter. 


DIVISION 


NATION-WIDE 


SEnvice 








Sections are prime coated, ready for finish paint when 
the 10 simple assembly operations are completed. 


SHIPPED KNOCKED DOWN—Bodies are shipped this 
economical way to keep costs at a minimum, You can 
assemble your truck body, or the work can be handled 
for you at any one of the 74 Fruehauf Factory 
Branches which stock these models. 


PRICES! 


“HAT-SHAPED” 
ia ele) 
CHANNELS 


Sturdy steel 
sections run 
length of body 

; welded to each 





HEAVY-DUTY HINGES 


crossmember Pressed steel — doors 


CAM LOCKS 
for rigidity. 
against body sides. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY ¢ DETROIT 32 
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POSITIVE-LATCHING 


swing back. flat Doors can't swing 
open while in transit. 
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Cleveland Echoes 


HIS MONTH'S editorial was written at the Ma- 

terials Handling Show in Cleveland . . . but not 
by your editor. It is made up of suggestions taken from 
talks delivered at crowded technical sessions by men 
who are leaders in their respective fields of endeavor 
and who have managed to say in a few pithy, well 
turned phrases, many of the things which DISTRIBUTION 
AGE has been saying over the years. For example, to 
quote from the address of J. Leo Cooke, Executive 
Vice President, Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation Co.: 


“It is high time that we who are so vitally interested 
in the economic status of our country and that of the 
world, develop some concrete program to reduce dis- 
tribution costs to the proper level. The first order of 
business to my mind is for an authoritative group to 
be organized to study and define distribution precisely. 
In this way we will all have the same conception of the 
word and be able to establish a method to measure 
its costs, provided we follow this up with the establish- 
ment of a definite cost system common to all insofar 
as it is applicable. In other words, there is no definite 
dividing line between production and manufacturing 
costs and distribution costs. Such costs are often times 
comingled, one with the other. 


“There is no doubt that materials handling represents 
a large part of the physical distribution expense, and that 
as such it can be reduced. It can be reduced by the use 
of modern materials handling equipment and techniques. 
But, gentlemen, since mechanical materials handling only 
represents a part of the overall distribution costs, are 
YOU, are WE, are OTHERS who are reponsible for 
working out this program of reducing this cost, going 
to permit the charging of many items which should be 
part production and manufacturing costs to physical 
distribution costs? In other words, we must be con- 
cerned with the misapplication of production and manu- 
facturing costs to physical distribution costs. 

"Gentlemen, | say to you, the question of how to 
reduce distribution costs is one that cannot be answered 
by a single group, or group of two or three. It is a 
program that must be acted upon, and which requires 
careful study and thought by all interested parties." 

We agree wholeheartedly with Mr. Cooke when he 
urges the creation of an authoritative group to "study 
and define distribution precisely." In the August, 1945 
issue of DISTRIBUTION AGE, we discussed in an 
editorial the basic needs for better distribution and 
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suggested, among other things, the organization of in- 
dustrial and mercantile groups for cooperative action 
to promote education, research cost studies, planning, 
industrial coordination, legislation and related activities. 

W. Bert Watson, traffic manager, H. J. Heinz of 
Canada, emphasizes a point which this publication has 
been driving home for years. 

“Intra plant and warehouse handling too often lacks 
coordination when the material is ready to be shipped. 
Every efficiency goes into the operation up to that 
point but we neglect to consider how it could be ex- 
tended into more economical shipping, leaving many 
desirable features unattended. We box, package, pal- 
letize, bin load, or rack material for storage and then 
handle the articles individually into the shipping vehicle. 
Why, if economy and flexible operation is enhanced by 
mechanical handling from machine to warehouse cannot 
it be carried by the same means right into the railway 
car, truck, or ship, and still further desirable results and 
economies be obtained?" 

“When most people think of packaging,” James G. 
Witte, Manager, Merchandise Preparation Division, 
Montgomery Ward & Co., told visitors to the show, 
“they think of it in only one or two of its functions, 
for its protective qualities or as a display medium... 
Today, in all industries, we are packaging for handling.” 

Packing, as this publication has said many times, 
affects costs and methods of handling; it influences the 
type of transportation used and, to an extent, determines 
the payload of the carrier; it is a factor in connection 
with warehouse requirements and rates and it affects 
insurance rates. 

Ezra Clark, prominent Consultant in the materials 
handling field, who made the keynote address at the 
Exposition, stated that one of the things that has given 
him the most satisfaction through the yesteryears has 
been the thought that he has “not endeavored to sell 
a single materials handling machine but a method that 
could be best implemented by a machine of good design 
and dependable construction. 

"Through the years," he stated, "I have been con- 
scious that every time | sold two machines for my own 
company | was able also to sell one other for a com- 
petitor." 
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LETTERS to the 








Some of the features scheduled for 
DISTRIBUTION AGE in March in- 
clude: 

DISTRIBUTION BLUEPRINTS .. . 
DA staff experts and leading dis- 
tribution authorities will discuss prac- 
tical techniques for reducing the 
costs of distribution and for speed- 


ing the flow of goods in commerce , 


. In the trying months ahead, 
there is need for more intelligent 
coordination and integration at those 
points where one distributive activ- 
ity connects with the other, and 
many worthwhile suggestions are 
advanced for men concerned with 
policy and management, planning 
and methods and operations and 
equipment. 


* 
AIR CARGO WAITS ON REGU- 
LARITY . . . Much is being written 


on the volume of air cargo that will 
become available under current and 
nage rates but very little is 
wing said about the chief factor 
tending to prevent this development 
- « « Dr. John H. Frederick, DA air 
cargo consultant, in a down-to-earth 
article, discusses the serious lack of 
regularity and dependability in air 
transport today and its remedy. 


PNEUMATIC CONVEYING SYSTEM 
- . + Robert S. Clark, president 
Sutorbilt Corp., Los Angeles, dis- 
cusses the growing use of pneumatic 
conveying equipment in the han- 
dling of bulk cargoes for rail, water 
and truck shipments and its adapta- 
bility to air transportation. 
oe 


NEW COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 
FOR AIR CARGO ...A newly de- 
veloped teletypewriter service is 
described by Allen A. Barrie, vice 
president, California Eastern Air- 
ways, Ime... The new system has 
reduced the time of coast-to-coast 
flights a full hour and effected many 
other distribution economies and 
efficiencies. 
+ 


THE TRANSPORTATION DOLLAR 

- « + Frank E. Asher, Ph.D., traffic 

manager and authority on transpor- 

tation research, conducts a statistic 

expedition into carrier competition. 
x 


LOSS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS... 
The annual total of claims for goods 
fost and damaged in transit runs well 
over a hundred million dollars, and 
even though shippers collect, they 
ay in the long run in the form of 
igher freight rates . . . Henry G. 
Elwell, DA traffic consultant, dis- 
cusses some unusual aspects of this 
important subject. 
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Sir: 


I have been concerned for some time 
with the possible liability of the relo- 
cation of merchandise in the same 
warehouse building, or from one ware- 
house building to another, especially 
due to the fact that we are using me- 
chanical handling equipment and we 
find that by using this mechanical han- 
dling equipment it makes possible the 
re-warehousing of merchandise so that 
we can take care of the greater de- 
mand for storage space in the same 
area of space. 

At present we use a rate quotation 
form which is signed both by this 
firm as well as by the customer for 
whom the merchandise is supposed to 
be stored. On the reverse side of this 
quotation form, under LIABILITY-Sec. 
10, subparagraph (c) there is a stipu- 
lation in regard to the relocation of 
merchandise. This same clause ap- 
pears on the reverse side of our ware- 
house receipt, and, in addition to that, 
we use a stamp on the face of our re- 
ceipt which reads as follows: 

“The right to relocate, rehandle, re- 
pile or transfer the merchandise from 
the above specifically reserved by pro- 
vision of Sec. 10 (c) on reverse here- 
of and any holder of this receipt ac- 
cents it subject to said provisions.” 

We would appreciate your opinion 
in regard to the procedure which we 
follow, and possiblv, this should be 
broken down into three parts, as fol- 
lows: 

1. What might the possible liability 
be if the rate quotation form was not 
signed by the customer, even though 
it was signed by our firm and mailed 
to the customer, and, consequently, 
shipments were made to our ware- 
house for storage? 

2. We have a column in our ware- 
house receipt which is headed “Loca- 
tion Code” and in this column, oppo- 
site each commodity, we ‘show our 
own code locations. What liability 
would be involved if this is continued 
and the rate quotation form is signed 
by the customer? 

3. What might the possible liability be 
if we do not head this column with the 
heading “Location Code” but for our 
own benefit put these code location 
numbers in this column opposite the 
particular commodities? 

I consider that this matter is very 
important with the advent of mechan- 
ical handling devices, and should not 
be overlooked by warehousemen. 

Certainly, with limitations of the 
movement of merchandise in a ware- 
house the advantages of mechanical 
handling equipment can be lost. 

Thank you in advance for any opin- 
ion you might wish to render on this 
matter. 

—Warehouseman. 

Editor's Note: We have asked our Legal 


Consultant, Mr. Leo T. Parker to answer this 
question, and he has replied as follows: 

I have made a rather extended re- 
view of the law pertaining to your 
various legal problems. First, let us 
consider this angle: With respect to 
No. 1 some court decisions are on 
record which hold, for example, that a 
warehouse, receipt mailed to the owner 
of goods after being received in the 
warehouse is not valid, as to the limi- 
tation clause therein against liability 
for loss, destruction or damage of the 
stored merchandise. This type decision 
could be changed, of course, if the 
warehouseman could prove that the 
owner knew when he deposited the 
goods for storage that the limitation 
clause was incorporated in the receipt 
which subsequently would be mailed 
to him. But when and how can the 
warehouseman prove these facts? Not 
often it is certain. 

Now let us consider your subpara- 
graph c in Sec. 10. See, as illustration 
of what the court may hold, the lead- 
ing case of Willis 110 N.E. 619. This 
court held that when a contract con- 
tains two repugnant provisions, one 
printed and the other typewritten, the 
latter prevails. But hand written pro- 
visions always prevail over printed or 
typewritten clauses. Now, also see 
these cases: 246 Pac. 332; 181 S.W. (2d) 
426. There are many others which 
hold that inconspicuous clauses in a 
contract may not be effective as to one 
who signs same without being given an 
opportunity to read same, or unless 


such clauses are directed to his atten- | 
tion. Hence, it is possible that your E 
“ce” clause may not be effective. On s] 
the other hand, if the storer of goods 

is given an opportunity to read the tl 


various provisions, he is bound. This 
same law is effective as to, for instance, 


insurance policies. The fact that the h 
contract contains many and “drawn- 
out” clauses will not relieve the signer tr 


who had ovportunity to read and know 
exactly what he was signing. So, 
therefore, you can readily understand : 
that in litigations of this kind the out- u 
come depends very much on the testi- b 
mony presented during the trial, the 
result being that no one can with 
positive assurance anticipate the final 
decision. It is certain however that one S¢ 
who signs a contract is not liable if he a 
proves any degree of obscurity on the 
part of the one who wrote the con- 
tract. Hence, code numbers specified 
in your Nos. 2 and 3 may result in the 
court holding that the signer is not 
obligated because he was not given 
fair opportunity to know details of the 
obligations expressed therein. In cases 
of this kind, it is advisable to have the 
storer of goods sign a separate con- 
tract in which he clearly agrees to per- 
mit you to change the location of his 
merchandise at your will and con- 
venience to yourself. 
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Get New Clutch Sewice at 4/3 the Cost 


avaitasLe NOW erom your 





INTERNATIONAL DEALER OR BRANCH 


INTERNATIONAL Factory-Rebuilt 
EXCHANGE CLUTCHES 


Same International Warranty as for New Clutches 


HERE’S your chance to immediately replace worn, 
slipping clutches — quickly, easily—and save one- 
third the cost of new clutches. 

Right now your International Dealer or Branch 
has International Factory- Rebuilt Clutches for all 
models of International Trucks. 

These clutches are ready for immediate installa- 
tion. You lose no time waiting for old clutches to 
be overhauled. 

You get International Clutches that give the same 
service as new clutches — that carry the same Inter- 
national warranty. 

And the cost to you is two-thirds or less. 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars!” 
NBC Sundays. 


Act now! Avoid lay-ups and delays! Get better 
truck performance! Have your International Dealer 
or Branch install International Factory-Rebuilt 
Clutches now. 


Other International Exchange Units 


Your International Dealer or Branch has many other 
International Truck Exchange Units. Same quick 
installation as clutches. Same new unit service at a 
substantial saving. Get details, sure. 


Motor Truck Division 


*” 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY og 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 
9 OOS Step, 
eA , % 
& JYMA/\_% 


INTERNATIONAL TJrucks 
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Carriers and shippers both benefit from Nailable Steel Floor- 
ing. Goods in transit are safer—and so are men working in 
cars. Here’s why Nailable Steel Flooring cuts damage claims 
all around: 


STRONGER NAIL GRIP—Blocking is more secure because 
Nailable Steel Flooring has up to 400% greater nail-holding 
force than wood. Yet nails can be removed readily without 
damage to the floor. 


NO SPLINTERS OR SHARP EDGES—Nailable Steel Flooring 


is smooth—channel edges are rounded. Men can’t be injured 
or freight damaged by splinters or sharp edges. 


NON-ABSORBENT—EASIER CLEANING—Spilled liquids are 
not absorbed and can be cleaned off to avoid contaminating 
subsequent freight. The flat, smooth surface makes cleaning 
quick and easy—with increased car availability. 


FREIGHT HANDLING SIMPLIFIED—Lift trucks can’t break 
through Nailable Steel Flooring. Protective plates are un- 
necessary. Clamshell buckets can’t rip up the channels. 
Freight handling is easier, safer. 


























ee Cross section of Nailable 
a =s Steel Flooring with wood 
blocking secured on top. 
Nailing grooves are spaced 
for ordinary 20d nails. Chan- 
nels are welded to the under- 
frame, strengthening the en- 
tire car. A self-sealing plastic 
in the grooves prevents loss 










of fine freight carried in bulk. 


t 


Because it handles all types of freight and is built to last as 


long as the car itself, Nailable Steel Flooring also reduces NAILABLE . 








maintenance and operating costs. Write for a free booklet STEEL FLOORING 
about this new flooring and the three-way saving it brings you. - Mss Ss 
ef { Ww 





a 
GREAT LAKES STEEL 
PRODUCT 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


STEEL FLOOR DIVISION, PENOBSCOT BLDG., DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
UNIT O F NATIONAL ST € 8:4 CORPORATION 
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Congress May Investigate ICC 
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Wage-Hour Amendment 
AREHOUSEMEN throughout the 


country are deeply concerned over 
certain recent administrative and judicial 
interpretations of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938. In many instances, employers 
have been required to pay time-and-a-half 
on overtime rates established by contract 
and custom. For example, where overtime 
Is paid for work over eight hours in one 
day and again for work over 40 hours in 
a week, decisions have been handed down 
that the time-and-a-half pay for the “over 
40 hours" shall be computed on the basis 
of an hourly rate determined by dividing 
the total pay earned for the previous 40 
hours by 40, rather than being based on 
the regular hourly rate specified in the 
contract or otherwise agreed upon. 


Within the public merchandise ware- 
housing industry suits have already been 
entered involving an aggregate of one 
million dollars for back wages alleged to 
be due under the definition now being 
given the term “regular rate of pay.” 

A sub-committee of the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor is considering 
H.R. 4387, which would amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 to clearly 
define "regular rate of pay" and to outlaw, 
as in the case of portal-to-portal pay, the 
ever-increasing number of suits for back 
pay allegedly due—Amer. Warehouse- 
men's Assn., Merchandise Div., Bulletin. 
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Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission will announce its de- 
cision on the application of the 
railroads for the third increase in 
freight rates within a year. This 
is the proceeding known as Ex 
Parte 166, the most vital action 
that happened in the past year 
affecting those whose existence is 
founded on transport of freight. 
It is estimated that the most re- 
cent increase requested by the 
railroads, if granted by the com- 
mission, would add another half 
billion dollars yearly to the 
freight expenses of the nation, 
making the increases obtained by 
the railroads in 1947 something 
substantially over a billion dollars 


GS tert IN March the 


Next month the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will an- 
nounce its decision on the rail- 
roads’ third application for 
freight rate increases in a year 
. . . Sen. Reed’s questionnaire 
to ICC officials may mean a 
Congressional investigation of 


that body. 


By ARNOLD KRUCKMAN 
Washington Correspondent 


annually. Moreover, it is pre- 
dicted that still another applica- 
tion for still more increases will 
be filed by the railroads by the 
time the current application is 
granted or immediately after- 
wards. 

The increased rates are all pre- 
sumably based upon the increased 
wages the railroads have been 
ordered to pay by the government 
agency with juridiction over rail- 
road workers. The further ex- 
pected increase will stem from the 
increase in wages which are ex- 
pected to be granted to the rail- 
road brotherhood members. To 
make matters still more happy for 
the workers and unhappy for the 
employers, C1O’s Phil Murray at 
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the close of the year, came out 
flatfootedly for almost any in- 
erease in wages the CIO members 
might demand. The situation has 
so impressed the most moderate 
students of practical economics 
that their discussions frankly turn 
upon the speculation as to how 
long it will be, with this turn-and- 
turn-about boosting, before the 
economy of the nation may col- 
lapse, and an entirely new system 
be established, In other words, 
there is serious contemplation of 
the inevitable effect of socio- 
economie bankruptcy when the 
widening merry-go-round rotates 
so swiftly that no one can keep up 
with it. 

The hearings by the ICC on Ex 
Parte 166 were held in November 
and December in Chicago, Mont- 
gomery, Salt Lake City, Los An- 
geles, Boston, Fort Worth, Port- 
land, and Washington. The com- 
mission devoted approximately 390 
hours total to these hearings, or 
something like 47 work days, equal 
to a month and a half of daily lis- 
tening to the opinions and ideas of 
those at interest. Aside from the 
earriers (the railroads), the wit- 
nesses who appeared at the hear- 
ings were shippers. Obviously the 
shippers overwhelmingly outnum- 
bered the carriers. But it was re- 
marked by the reporters who at- 
tended the hearings in various 
parts of the country that the ship- 
pers appeared to be almost unani- 
mous in the viewpoint that in- 
ereases in freight charges would 
have no ill effect if they were 
imposed on other segments of the 
economy, but would be very dam- 
aging if they were to be added to 
the costs of the industry repre- 
sented by the particular person 
who testified. As a matter of un- 
usual interest, it was remarked by 
the reporters that there did not 
appear to be very strenuous op- 
position from any source, which 
led them to infer that the volume 
of business that would descend 
upon the trucking lines, with the 
added freight rates in prospect, 
might provoke another freight 
transport problem in the not very 
distant future. 

It is interesting to examine the 
variety of economic interests which 
appeared at the various hearings. 
Experts testified on behalf of the 
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sand and gravel industry, and in 
the interest of cement, grain, salt, 
farm products, coal, crushed stone ; 
representatives of valve manufac- 
turers, peanut butter manufac- 
turers, distributors of tea and 
spice, coffee, pipe fittings, acids 
and caustics, fertilizers, lumber 
appeared; the brewers had their 
people at various hearings; there 
was testimony from the producers 
of evaporated milk, corn, highway 
appliances, and from those who 
shipped hemlock, hardwood, vis- 
cose products, sulfur, clay prod- 
ucts, flour, aluminum, and rubber 
products, and from the split pea 
association, as well as those re- 
sponsible for zonolite, roofing, 
plant foods, glass, and lignite; the 
tanners were there, as were the 
pulp and paper people, and the 
manufacturers of paperboard; sev- 
eral groups of potash producers 
and distributors appeared. Prac- 
tically all aspects of the refrigera- 
tion economy were represented. 
There were men representing 
showease and fixtures manufac- 
turers, citrus products, the smok- 
ing and curing industries, sugar, 
iron ore, drygoods, meats, cigars 
and tobacco, power, petroleum, 
coke, bricks, concentrates, live- 
stock, limetone, scrap iron, mahog- 
any, cotton products, slag. All 
phases of the business concerned 
with apples and peaches went into 
the record, as did the views of 
those who are responsible for kao- 
lin clay, copper, lead, wine, grapes, 
potatoes, dairy products, asphalt, 








Recent NLRB Developments 


Statistics recently released by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Bd., according to 
the Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., 
should quiet the unfounded fears of those 
who said employers would use the NLR& 
as an antiunion instrument. For example, 
of 407 unfair labor practice charges filed 
between Aug. 22 and Sept. 30, only 42 
(10.3 percent) were filed by employers 
or employer groups; 27 were filed by 
unions and 333 by individuals. Of these 
333 charges, 305 were against employers, 
and 28 against unions. Of 204 elections 
petitions, 106 have been filed by unions, 
62 by individuals (of which 58 were for 
decertification) and 35 by employers. Em- 
ployers, judging by the cold statistics, are 
observing far qreater judgment and re- 
straint toward the new law than some re- 
cent propaganda items have led many 
to believe. 








dried fruits, prunes, apricots, gil 
products, borax, hardware and 
chemicals, The meat packerg 
brought out their big guns, as did 
the mail order people; representa- 
tions were made on behalf of those 
producing vegetables, melong 
poultry, cottonsed oils, vegetable 
oils, groceries, ice cream, pumice, 
There were the business interests 
devoted to felt, furniture, asbestos, 
brass, machinery, glue, anthracite, 
drinking straws, carbonated drinks, 
cooperage, steel and its products; 
and there were various groups of 
canners, as well as_ publishers, 
These ICC hearings constitute a 
bewildering cross-section of the 
American economy, and the list of 
those who appeared make up an 
industrial and economic Who's 
Who. It was probably the most 
arresting proceeding ever held by 
the ICC. 


The railroads asked the ICC to 
permit them to raise the rates in 
the South and the West from the 
existing 28 percent increasé 
granted earlier in the year to 31 
percent; in the Northeast, known 
as the Official Territory, the raise 
desired would be from 38 to 41 
percent. The railroads based their 
demand upon the claim that their 
net operating costs would be ia 
excess of $1,250,000,000 per year. 
However, the figures presented by 
the various economists were 80 
diverse that they are confusing. It 
is probable that most of them are 
approximate rather than specific. 
The estimates of operating costs 
range from _ §$1,150,000,000 to 
$1,250,000,000. In the course of 
the hearings it was brought out 
that the railroads have had im 
ereases over a wide field of their 
activities during the past two 
years. There have been increases 
in less-than-carload rates, passen- 
ger coach rates, Pullman rates, 
commutation fares, and express 
rates. The present sequence of 
freight rate raises began in April, 
1946, when the railroads applied 
for a 25 percent increase which 
was tantamount to 17 percent 
across the board. In July, 1947, 
they again applied for an increase 
and were authorized to add 26 
percent to the rates for the Official 
Territory of the Northeast, and 15 


(Continued on Page 51) 
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HIGHWAY’S 20,000 LB. 
RUNNING GEAR 


7, One-piece forged axle 

2. Twin bearings 

5. 7” brakes — %” lining 

¥. Variable rate spring suspension 

5. Spring steel radius rods, adjustable 
6. Cam shafts roller bearing mounted 


Wighways 
PROVEN TANDEM 


/ Equalizer Beam Goanstruction 
2 Ball and Socket ints - 


3 pram load Suspension 


4 Fixed Whee! C Centers 





HIGHWAY’S PROVEN TANDEM 


7. Equalizer beam construction 
reduces each bump 50% 
2. Ball & Socket Joints 


max. flexibility — min. stresses 


3. Below-load suspension 
eliminates brake chatter 

¥. Fixed wheel centers 
assures perfect axle alignment 


Highway Trailer Organization: Highway is a manufac- 
turer of trailers! Highway converts raw materials into the 
finest of castings—produces axles, brakes, supports and 
many other components under one roof—with one overhead — 
with one profit! Naturally you get more for your money! 

Take axles as an example. Study Highway Trailer’s new 
20,000-1b. single axle. Consider Highway’s thoroughly proved 
tandem. Both tops in the field! 

Give your business the benefit of 
Highway’s more than 30 years of 





Whether it’s single or tandem you need, 
Highway Trailer has the best answer! 


OS go why it pays you to do business with today’s 


HIGHWAY ““ TRAILER 










Highways 20,000 /6. 
RUNNING ria 


1 One Piece Forged 
























successful manufacturing experience—Highway’s network 
of factory branches and distributors—and Highway’s unex 
celled manufacturing facilities! Write for all the facts abou’ 
the new Highway Clippers and Freightmasters! It mean: 
money in your pocket—every year for many years! 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 


General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin 
Factories at: Edgerton and Stoughton, Wisconsin 
Parts Depots: Edgerton, Wisconsin and Chicago, Illinois 
Commercial Truck Trailers ° Earth Boring Machine 
Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 
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FACTORY 
TRUCK 
$4600 


J 
“SS ; ’ 


| Handy for many general moving jobs 
| as ‘stock’ truck ... carrying parts from 
machine to machine in the course of 
manufacture. Three lengthwise bolsters 
assure ample platform support; strong 
construction throughout. Stakes are re- 
movable to add to its general handiness. 


_ production - - 


PLATFORM OR WAGON TRUCK 
01433 


Designed specifically for quicker 
handling of sheet plates in mills 

but proved very useful for carry- 

me, ing other large, bulky loads. 
: Rugged construction throughout 


to withstand heavy loads heavy 


iron strap, set flush, binds platform 
all around. Wheels extra wide for 
greater stability. 





















matter 


‘mHi — no 
° shipping it all 


am iving - - low spots, 
Y Receiv o your departments has s+0  iaatins 


which 
adds to the cost of the fin 
is bogging things down, p 
Truck for your purpe 


described and i 
Lafayette St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; 


Ameri 


| CASE TRUCK —- 11191 


Malleable iron construction. Light in 
weight yet practically indestructible. 
Designed for easy handling of heavy 
cases, boxes and heavy machinery. 
Spikes on frame top prevent load from 
slipping. Carries up to one ton. 
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ut speed into tough handling jobs. 

these eight truc - 
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oe llustrated. 


New York 3, 
and Houston, Texas. 


ks and if you don’t 
hich ove 
The Fairbanks Com 


can industr 


of Fairbanks 
s specifically designed . 
Check the features © 

see the one to help you, 


1 200 various types are 


N. Y.; Boston, Mass. ; 





y rolls on 


COTTON 
TRUCK — 9213 
Ideal for handling 


bales. Designed for 
the cotton industry 
but its features make 
it readily adaptable 
for easier handling 
of other large, bulky 
objects. Full-length 
steel strapping — 
front and back — cn 
selected hardwood 
handles for extra 
strength and service. 








LIFT JACK PLATFORM TRUCK 
500 


Lifts and rolls easily . . . ideal for 


handling heavy loads in small 
spaces. Eliminates many handling 
processes. Powerful jack operates 
by merely pulling handle down. 
To remove jack, handle lifts up 
and jack rolls out. No pins, ratchets 
or levers to operate. 





COMMANDER STEEL FRAME 
PLATFORM TRUCK — $2742A 


Here's a Tilting or Center Balance 
Truck that’s a real time-saver. Designed 
for quick turning in congested areas, 
around corners, narrow aisles. Turns in 
its own length . . . pushes from either 
end. Strong construction throughout. 
Available with Plain or Roller Bearing 
Semi-Steel Wheels or Roller Bearing 
Rubber Tired Wheels. 








BARREL TRUCK — 426 


All steel construction. Specially 
built to make handling of open 
barrels easy and quick. Good 
balance and maneuverability. 


FEED 
TRUCK — 9310 


Designed for speedy 
handling of feed 
bags but just as 
handy for moving 
cases and bales, 
such as hay, etc. 
Also proved effi- 
cient for handling 
plumbing and heat- 
ing supplies. Extra 
long nose for easier 
load pick-up .. . 
steam bent handles. 
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MO PAC Ei 


KEEPS “EM ROLLING 


When freight cars, too old and warworn for repair, are retired 
from service faster than new cars can be built, a perplexing 


ISSOURI Pacific’s meeting 
M of the challenge of lack of 

freight cars took the form 
of the building of a new car con- 
struction shop at DeSoto, Mo., 50 
miles south of St. Louis. Under 
the direction of chief executive 
officer P. J. Neff, company archi- 
tects and draftsmen started work 
on blueprints in the fall of 1946. 
While construction on the new 
$750,000 facility was started in 
December of that year, delays in 
receiving steel and other necessary 
materials slowed the operation un- 
til late in the spring of 1947. 
However, when materials were re- 
ceived, construction of the build- 
ing was advanced at a fast pace 
and a roof and sides were in place 
early in the summer. 

But the need for cars was so 
acute that fabrication of them 
started while building construction 
men were still at work. As soon 
as floor space was available, ma- 
chinery was moved into place.and 
the manufacture of parts begun. 
New, modern machinery was on 
order, but it was arriving too 
slowly for the ear builders. There- 
fore old machines, and in some in- 
stances makeshift appliances, were 
pressed into service to turn out 
the early cars. 

Working under great handicaps, 
the builders turned out the first 
ear on Aug. 27, ten months after 
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TRANSPORTATION 


problem is posed for the nation’s railroads . 


. . In this article, 


Mr. Maxwell tells us how one line, Missouri Pacific, met the 


challenge. 


By RAY MAXWELL 


Missouri Pacific Lines 


the announcement of plans for the 
new shops. Cars are now rolling 
off the assembly line at the rate 
of six per day and production has 
reached as high as a car per hour. 
Over 300 cars have been built to 
date. 

Now the facility is complete ex- 
cept for a few new machines yet 
to be delivered. Vying for equal 
interest with the new machinery 
is the caliber of the men who op- 
erate the shop. Along with ma- 
terials shortages, there has been 
for some years a scarcity of skilled 


manpower, particularly of rail- 
road car builders. Thus, when it 
came time to staff the new shop, 
there was only a nucleus of ex- 
perienced men available, but the 
territory sureunding DeSoto 
abounded in men anxious to work. 

So, borrowing from the experi- 
ence of the war years when work- 
ers were trained on the job, Mo- 
Pace let up its own training pro- 
gram along with its production 
schedule and began to qualify in- 
experienced men for the jobs they 

(Continued on Page 64) 


One of two heavy duty traveling cranes lifts an entire end- 
section of a freight car into place at MoPac's DeSoto shops. 
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urrent Trends in Handling 


More than 15,000 users and potential users of materials han- 





* 


dling equipment viewed the latest developments displayed by 





EXPOSITION 
HIGHLIGHTS 


Displays by 202 manufacturers of the 
latest types of mechanical equipment 
for the handling of raw materials and 
finished products . . . occupying more 
than three times last year’s exhibition 
area, 

Total registered attendance was 15,500 
drawn, for the most part, from the men 
directly concerned with materials han- 
dling planning and operations and who 
specify equipment type and initiate pur- 
chases, 

A concurrent program of technical ses- 
sions, conducted by experts, and dealing 
with the economies realizable through 
the use of modern materials handling 
equipment and techniques in produc- 
tion and distribution. 

A dramatized demonstration of materials 
handling technique in action which 
packed the huge auditorium arena. The 
presentation, entitled “From Source to 
Consumer,” was arranged by the manage- 
ment in association with the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and 
emphasized the importance of integrat- 
ing and coordinating the related activi- 
ties of Receiving, Processing, Warehous- 
ing and Shipping in the interests of 
lower costs. : 

Continuous showings in the Auditorium 
Theatre of special industrial motion pic- 
tures illustrating latest mechanized han- 
dling equipment and techniques. 
Conclusion of tentative arrangements to 


hold a third siniilar show in Philadel- 


‘phia next year, January 10-14. The 


Material Handling, institute will partici- 
pate. : ie 
i rd . . peas 
























202 manufacturers in Cleveland, Jan. 12-16 . . . Streamlining, 
the use of lighter weight metals, and the introduction of equip- 
ment and accessories to eliminate the use of pallets in many 


heretofore palletized operations, were highlights of the show. 


. 


TREAMLINING, the use of 
GS jiziter weight metals and the 
introduction of mechanized 
equipment and accessories designed 
to eliminate the use of pallets in 
many heretofore palletized han- 
dling operations, were among the 
highlights of the 2nd National 
Materials Handling Jxposition, 
held in Cleveland, Jan. 12-16. This 
year’s show, occupying three times 
the display area of last year’s, was 
held in Cleveland’s huge Public 
Auditorium and was participated 
in by 202 manufacturers of mate 
rials handling equipment. The total 
registered attendance, including 
exhibitors, was 15,500. Out-of-town 
attendance, according to Clapp & 
Poliak, Inc., exposition managers, 
was limited by Cleveland’s hotel 
accommodations which were stated 
as falling short of the city’s un 
usual exposition facilities. 
Technical sessions, headed by 
materials handling experts, and 
held concurrently with the expo- 
sition, emphasized the economies 
realizable through the use of mod- 
ern mechanized handling equip- 
ment and techniques. These tech- 
nical sessions included forum dis 
cussions which revealed wide 
spread interest in the uses of ma 
terials handling installations as 4 
means of combating inflation 
through lowered production and 
distribution costs. A dramatized 
presentation, ‘‘From Source to 
Consumer,’’ demonstrated the im- 
portance of integrating. and ce 
ordinating the related activities of 
Receiving, Processing, Warehous 
ing and Shipping. This presenta- 
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Revealed at Cleveland Show 


tion, which packed the huge audi- 
torium arena with interested spec- 
tators, was arranged by the man- 
agement in association with The 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. It stressed the fact that 
since handling adds nothing to 
the value of goods, management, 
faced with rising materials and 
labor costs, should give more at- 
tention to the substantial savings 
which are possible through the use 
of mechanized equipment which 
functions at those points where one 
productive or distributive activity 
connects with the other. 

The application of materials 
handling equipment and techniques 
in widely diversified industries al- 
so was illustrated in the Materials 
Handling Theatre which continu- 
ously exhibited special industrial 
motion pictures, sponsored by vari- 
ous manufacturers of equipment. 

Some of the exhibits featured 
the ‘‘new look’’ in materials han- 
dling equipment. This streamlining, 
according to some exhibitors of 
“new look’’ equipment, was a 
definite improvement since it aimed 
at adapting external form to func- 
tion. Its purpose was to provide 
maximum operating efficiency in 
restricted areas through the elimi- 
nation of all unnecessary protru- 
Sions and to increase strength 
through the substitution of weld- 
ing for the rivets and bolts for- 
merly used. 

The trend to streamlining in the 
larger types of materials handling 
equipment was well exemplified in 
the heavy duty lift trucks and 
straddle carriers exhibited by The 
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Samuel W. Gibb, president, Material Handling Institute, in a radio interview at the Cleve- 
land show, discusses the growing use of materials handling in industry and distribution. 


Ross Carrier Co., Benton Harbor, 
Mich., and in the smaller equip- 
ment by the Transitier light weight 
lift truck, manufactured by the 
Transitier Truck Co., of Portland, 
Ore. 

The introduction of a number of 
new devices, designed to handle 
materials without the aid of pallets, 
was one of the outstanding features 
of the Cleveland show. The new 
Mo TowLift, developed by the Serv- 
ice Caster & Truck Corp. is one 
such device. It is equipped with 
air-expanding forks which are de- 
signed to grip the lower course of 
stacked cartons, cases, bricks, con- 
erete blocks, etc., and thus enable 
lifting, transportation and stack- 
ing without recourse to pallets. 
When the air-expanding forks of 
the new MoTowLift are inserted 
into the properly stacked material, 
the operator turns on an air com- 
pressor on the truck. Compressed 
air expands rubber tubes in the 
tines of the fork until they firmly 
grip the load. 

Another pallet-eliminating de- 
vice is the Pul-Pac, exhibited by 
the Clark Equipment Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. This ‘‘push-pull’’ 
handling device, enables a fork 
truck to pick up, lift, carry and 
tier a unit load based on a sheet 
of corrugated paper, fiber board 


or similar material either dispos- 
able or durable in nature, thus 
eliminating the need for conven- 
tional pallets. 

The Pul-Pac consists of a verti- 
cal movable rack which travels 
horizontally above the  truck’s 
broad carrying forks. A gripper 
device at the base of the rack seizes 
the projecting edge of the carrier 
sheet or load base and is then re- 
tracted, drawing the load onto the 
forks. At destination the operation 
is reversed, and as the rack holds 
the load over the desired position 
the load carrying-plate is removed 
from beneath the carrier sheet and 
the load is deposited. The whole 
operation is performed hydraulic- 
ally, using power provided by the 
hydraulic system that activates 
the lifting and tilting mechanisms 
of the truck. Operation of the 
Pul-Pac is said to require only that 
the unit load be accurately as- 
sembled on its carrier sheet, and 
that the sheet have an extending 
flap which projects three inches 
from the face of the load in order 
that the Pul-Pac gripper device 
can clamp it firmly. 

The gripper mechanism is a 
guillotine-like device which opens 
automatically when the movable 
rack is extended, and closes auto- 
matically before the rack retracts. 
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It grips the projecting edge of the 
carrier sheet with a powerful hold. 

Other recent similar develop- 
ments included a device manufac- 
tured by the Liftall Corp. and fea- 
tured in the exhibit of the Hyster 
Co., Portland, Ore., which distrib- 
utes the device for use in connec- 
tion with the Hyster 20. This 
handling accessory is designed for 
the gripping and lifting of all 
types of loads. The gripper forks 
are designed to close inwardly on 
a load while stabilizer arms hold 
the load with top pressure. The 
device also is suitable for brick 
or conerete block handling. Rubber 
gripping surfaces insure a tight 
fit and prevent damage to the 
load. 

Another new accessory is the 
pushing device developed by the 
Elwell Parker Electric Co., Cleve- 
land, which retained the pallet in 
a stacking operation, thus reduc- 
ing the number required in han- 
dling operations. 

Offsetting this trend on the part 
of manufacturers to design mech- 
anized handling equipment and ac- 
eessories specifically designed to 
eliminate or minimize the use of 
pallets in many handling opera- 
tions, was the marked increase in 
the number of exhibits featuring 
inexpensive, collapsible and ex- 
pendable pallets made of paper, 
eardboard, metal and wirebound 
plywood and other materials for 
minimizing shipping costs and solv- 
ing the pallet return problem, 

The trend to the use of the 
lighter weight metals, aluminum 
and magnesium, in the construc- 
tion of hand trucks and many 
smaller types of materials han- 
dling equipment was exemplified 
by numerous exhibits at the show. 

The first electric lift truck to 
be equipped with pneumatic tires 
was the new electric Palletier, ex- 
hibited by the Crescent Truck Co., 
Lebanon, Pa. This new device, 
which has a capacity of 1,000 to 
2,000 Ibs., is designed to permit 
the use of pneumatic tires when 
maximum floor protection or addi- 
tional cushioning is required for 
fragile loads. 

The world’s largest fork and 
ram truck was exhibited in the 
45 x 100 ft. booth of the Automatic 
Transportation Co., Chicago. This 
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device, known as the Skylift Giant, 
has a capacity range of 10 to 30 
tons and is said to be the largest 
fork and ram truck ever built. Two 
new items of equipment introduced 
at the show by Automatic were a 
motorized hand truck for handling 
live and semi-live skids and the 
new 1948 Transporter, a motor- 
ized hand truck. During the course 
of the show, moving exhibits con- 
tinuously demonstrated the com- 
pany’s materials handling equip- 
ment in action. 

Some of the new features that 
attracted visitors to Yale and 
Towne’s booths were: a stiff arm 
electric hoist for manual spotting 
to close tolerances; a low-cost, 
low-capacity wire rope hoist known 
as the Load King, which will take 
loads up to one ton; and the 
seventh in its line of handle-guided 
hand trucks, the new Worksaver. 
The Worksaver is a non-tilting fork 
‘‘walkie,’’? available in 1,000 and 
1,500 lb. capacities. It has a very 
short turning radius and features 
a series wound high torque hoist 
motor. 

Clark Tructractor Division’s 
large exhibit space featured several 
new devices of interest to materials 
handlers. One of these was a shovel 
attachment for their fork truck, 
with a pneumatic rubber snubber 
to minimize shock and strain to the 
upright assembly when the load is 
discharged. In addition, the shovel 
has 3 point suspension, with a 
roller cam lock and a single point 
hook. It is readily interchangeable 
with forks and other attachments 
of Clark fork trucks. 

Lewis-Shepard Company’s new 
power Jacklift featured complete 
finger-tip control, all controlling 
buttons, including a horn, being 
on the handle for easy accessibility. 
Two speeds forward, two reverse, 
electric lift and lowering, brake, 
horn and lock are all within finger- 
tip distance of the operator; and 
now the controls can all be worked 
with the handle in a vertical posi- 
tion, thus saving a good deal of 
space. 

The Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, 
a builder of helicopters and mili- 
tary aircraft and a newcomer in 
the materials handling field, in- 
troduced a new type of motorized 
hand truck, known as the Prime 





Mover. The device, which consis 
of a dump bucket mounted on 4 
spacious platform deck, has 4 
capacity of 1,000 lb. 

Another new handling device in. 
troduced at the show is the Rok 
Truk, made by the Ironbound Boy 
and Lumber Co., Hillside, N. J. 
This device is a simple, inexpeng 
ive truck specifically designed t¢ 
handle rolls of printing paper, 
wrapping paper, protective coats 
ete., but adaptable to the lifting 
and transportation of any cylin 
drical object, such as a drum oF 
keg. 

The Bassick Co. introduced 4 
new type rigid or swivel caster, 
ealled the Airliner. It is designed 
with Floatread tires, and is on the 
‘‘Floating-Hub”’ principle. This ig 
a special spring-action hub which 
smooths out the bumps and en- 
ables the caster to be trailed at a 
high speed without shimmy. 

A revolutionary, counterweight 
less lift truck, the Silver Queen, 
manufactured by the Moto-Truc 
Co., weighs only 3,000 lbs., but 
ean lift up to 4,000 lb, The new 
feature here is the fact that the 
length of the truck can be ex- 
tended automatically at the push 
of a button, thus providing in- 
ereased leverage for the load and 
taking the place of a counter 
weight. 

A new device for lifting and 
transporting barrels or drums is 
the Tray-Hart Drum Carrier. 
Weighing about 700 lb., and meas 
uring 48 x 53 in., this metal car- 
rier fits down over one, two, three 
or four drums. Gripping shoes 
with rubber faces are released by 
hydraulic pressure to grip the 
drums. Springs enable them to 
hold a firm grip, and the force of 
gravity multiplies the grip. This 
carrier can be put on any fork 
truck quickly and easily. 

The Buda Co. introduced a new 
light fork truck in its Chore Boy 
line. The truck is small and maneu- 
verable, and has a capacity of 2,000 
lb. Changes from forward to re 
verse are effected by using the 
clutch. pedals. An attractive fea- 
ture which drew the attention of 
the crowd was an automatic brake 
which sets whenever the driver 
leaves the seat, thus eliminating 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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Exposition. Below: 

The part materials 

handling plays in 

processing was 

charmingly and 

graphically display- 

ed when a_ fork 

truck delivered the 

pulchritudinous Miss 


eS ao.” ERE oi m1 , ete See Materials Handling 
To cHnttOn () Pupuicas ; of 1948, clad in a 
— = bathing suit, to an 
assembly conveyor. 
As she progressed 
along the conveyor, 
articles of clothing 
were added one by 
one, until she was 
finally delivered at 
the end, fully and 
beautifully dressed 
as shown. 


‘6 ’ 
From Source to Consumer 
DRAMATIZED demonstration of materials 


handling techniques in action, entitled 
“From Source to Consumer,” was presented by 
the management of the 2nd National Materials 
Handling Exposition in association with the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
The theme of this presentation emphasized 
the importance of integrating and coordinating 
the related activities of Receiving, Processing, 
Warehousing and Shipping in the interest of 
lower cost and as a means of combating the 
mounting spiral of inflation. This was accom- 
plished through the medium of actual equip- 
ment and operators loaned by exhibitors at the 
exposition and with the aid of simulated Re- 
teiving, Processing, Warehousing and Shipping 
departments. 


The theme of “From Source to Consumer” 
again demonstrated the truth of a concept 
which DistripuTion AcE has been endeavoring 
to drive home for many years, namely, that 
since handling adds nothing whatever to the 
value of goods, management must give more 
serious attention to the need for greater inte- 
gration and coordination at those points where 
one productive or distributive activity connects 
with the other if overall costs are to be re- 


duced. 


The entire production was under the per- 
sonal supervision of Curtis H. Barker, Jr., vice 
president and director of research and service, 
Pallet Sales Corp.. Ezra W. Clark, Business 
Counselor, was chairman of the equipment 
committee. The show was produced and staged 


by Ben Ross Berenberg. 
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Midwesterners can now obtain 
fish as fresh as those served in 


Boston, through the coordina- 


tion of packing and packag- 


ing, air transportation and 


marketing efforts. 


By HARRY SHERSHOW 


FEW YEARS ago, fresh 

ocean fish was obtainable, 

so far as Midwesterners 
were concerned, only in coastal 
places such as Boston or Gloucester 
where fishing vessels came in every 
morning. Far removed from the 
coast, the midwesterners had to be 
eontent with quiék-frozen fish 
canned or smoked fish or whole 
fish that had traveled over the 
road in a five-day or longer jour- 
ney. As a result, tourists fron 
America’s hinterland came east 


Packing the fish after filleting in 
Haskins Co. plant. 


A conveyor belt loads fish aboard 
American Airfreighter. 


Tom, Jack and Jerry Fulham look 


over their operation. 











nut only to see the Plymouth 
Rock, but also to try one of Bos- 
ton’s famous truly fresh sea-food 
dinners. It was a.treat for them. 
But today things are a little dif- 
ferent. Now a family in such 
midwestern cities as Chicago and 
Cleveland thinks nothing of sit- 
ting down to a serving of fresh 
salt-water fish which only that 
morning had been landed, filleted 
and flown in, wnfrozen, from an 
Atlantic fishing port. 

The Haskins Fish Co., Boston. 
an enterprising processing firm 
owned by three brothers, Tom, 
Jack and Jerry Fulham, is largely 
responsible for putting the dis- 
tribution of fresh fish on a na- 
tional, though still limited, basis 

Two years ago the company 
began to think seriously of a sug- 
gestion put up to it by American 
Airlines. Why not ship fresh fish 
to the Midwest by air? It had 
been tried before by other com- 
panies but had proved too costly 
for them. However, American 
Airlines was convinced that a 
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TRANSPORTATION 


progressive organization such as 
Haskins could do what others had 
failed to do. The resultant investi 
gation, which the Fulham brothers 


personally conducted, disclosed 
that such a plan actually was 
feasible if the proper package 


could be found. The packaze 
would have to be especially de- 
signed to keep fresh unfrozen fish 
at a sate, low temperature for a 
comparatively long period of ship- 
ping time. Also, a very fast de- 
livery service from fish pier to air 
field and from air field to retailer 
had to be established in order to 
keep the quality of freshness at 
peak level. 


At Haskins’ request, Bird & 
Son, Walpole, Mass., began ex- 


periments in its box department 
to develop a carton strong enough 
to withstand the air journey; 
Forest Wadding of Boston sub- 
mitted special insulation material ; 
American Airlines got its traffic 
department busy on the problem 
of perfecting a pick-up and de- 
livery service. In very short order, 


PACKING 





PACKAGING 








a plan of action in both packag- 
ing and shipping had been de- 
veloped. 

The fillets were to be first in- 
dividually wrapped in cellophane 
and then packed in ten-pound 
boxes, five boxes to a case. Enough 
dry ice would be added to keep 
the fish cold, yet unfrozen. This 
would be accomplished by wrap- 
ping the ice in Forest Fleece In- 
sulation, which is the same ma- 
terial that is used to pack and 
ship dry ice itself. The corrugated 
carton in which the fish would be 
packed was designed as an air- 
tight, rugged, leak-proof box 
which’ when used with the special 
Forest Wadding insulated liner 
would withstand outside tempera- 
tures of up to 110 degrees Fahren- 
heit for as long as 48 hours. 

An American Airlines truck was 
to be assigned the special task of 
picking up the load of fish at 
Haskins’ delivery door and trans- 
porting it to the Logan Interna- 
tional Airport in East Boston. 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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Fluorescent lights over the merchan- 
dise storage bins enable clerks to fill 
orders speedily. 


¥ 


7. 


t 


Interior view of the new warehouse 
shows the well-lighted, adeptly planned 
layout which speeds order filling. 
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Rexall's new $600,000 warehouse combines three old warehouses into one modern, reinforced concrete structure. 


Streamlining Warehouse Operations 


Rexall’s new Los Angeles warehouse, serving 900 stores 
in the Southwest, is an outstanding example of what 
can be done to speed up distribution. 


tribution needs of about 900 

stores in Arizona, Nevada, 
New Mexico, southern and central 
California, a new Rexall Drug Co. 
warehouse opened recently in Los 
Angeles. 

The two-story building, with 
160,000 sq. ft. of storage space, 
was erected at a cost of approxi- 
mately $600,000. It combines in 
one depot the supplies for not only 
Rexall stores, but the company’s 
Owl and Sontag stores. 

A reinforced concrete structure, 
the long, low building is typical of 
the design trend in this area. Op- 
erations are confined to two main 
floors, eliminating the necessity 
for much expensive elevator and 
gravity conveying equipment—an 
important factor in providing both 


[) citation: to meet the dis- 
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By AL PESCHEL 
Manager, 
Rexall Warehouse, Los Angeles 


ease and economy of operation. 
The site selected for the building 
—near principal highways and on 
a main railroad junction—is also 
an important point in aiming at 
fast distribution. 

The average order processed 
through the new warehouse calls 
for approximately 1,000 items and 
is worth $2,500. However, orders 
range from 5 items to 2,500. Re- 
gardless of size, all are filled 
within one day. 

Following the stocking methods 
of the Rexall Drug Stores, the 
warehouse is completely ‘‘depart- 
mentized,’’ with everything in its 
proper place in the same relation 
to the position of the merchandise 
on the shelves of the stores. The 
position of items ordered by store 
clerks as they walk down the aisles 


in the drug stores coincides with 
the position of commodities in the 
depot. This aids in eliminating 
many retraced footsteps while fill- 
ing orders. 

Shelves for open stock merchan- 
dise face the 160 ft. shipping dock 
and shipping room where store or- 
ders are accumulated from the 900 
stores which the warehouse serv- 
ices. Racks to hold small case lots 
are built directly behind the shelf 
sections and merchandise stored 
on these racks is confined to the 
overstacks of the items stocked on 
the shelves in front. Large lots of 
ease goods are stored directly be- 
hind the racks and are also con- 
fined to the merchandise actually 
stocked in that department. 

The operation is completely pal 

(Continued on Page 115) 
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MAINTENANCE 


ESIGNED to protect both 

the driver and his equip. 

ment, the Safety Sugges. 
tion Plan used by the drivers at 
Northrop has been an_ effective 
way of eliminating safety hazards 
and improving the efficiency of 
our truck transportation opera- 
tions. Still more, the plan has 
given us a bonus of good will 
amone our customers and vendors, 
and stimulation of safety  con- 
sciousness and alertness among our 
drivers. 

In a fleet safety contest con- 
ducted by the Greater Los Angeles 
Satety Council in 1947, Northroy 
won first place in the aircraft 
manufacturing industry, and won 
the grand award as the safest fleet 
in southern California. We feel 
that our safety program was @ 
contributing faetor in winning 
this award, 

The plan is an extension of 4 
similar one used very successfully 
in our plant operation. It’s a sim 
ple system, without any faney re 
porting forms or red tape trim 
mings. This is how it works: 

First of all, alertness to unsafe 
conditions is created by informal 


A loading dock defective 


stairway. 


A materials handling loading 
dock of faulty design. 


This loading dock is a hazard 
to personnel and _ mobile 
equipment. 


Northrop drivers warned of 
this dangerous streetcar cross 
ing and a warning light was 
installed. 


This overhead hoist was in- 


stalled as a result of a North- 
rop driver's report. 
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KNOW DANGER SPOTS 








By LEE B. JOHNSON 
Safety Engineer 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 


schooling of our drivers, This edu- 
cation consists of general discus- 
sions on the description of safety 
hazards affecting drivers, truck 
swampers, shipping dock per- 
sonnel, vehicles, and other equip- 
ment and property. Pictures are 
exhibited of unsafe conditions. In 
addition, Northrop subscribes to 
several safety magazines which are 
made available to drivers and from 
which many good safety ideas are 
gleaned. 

Armed with this knowledge, the 
drivers constantly keep their eyes 
peeled and are encouraged to re- 
port, verbally, any safety hazards. 
The places where the drivers look 
for these unsafe conditions include 
vendors’ and customers’ establish- 
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Northrop’s Safety Suggestion Plan to eliminate truck transporta- 
tion hazards gets results because it is based on the observations 
and experiences of the truck drivers themselves. 


ments and public highways, as 
well as the Northrop plant itself. 
When the driver spots a hazard, 
he reports it to the truck dis- 
patcher at the end of the day’s 
run, The dispatcher evaluates the 
hazard to determine who should be 
notified in order to achieve correc- 
tion in the best and _ fastest 
manner. 

Safety recommendations are 
often turned over to ‘‘outside pro- 
duction contact’’ men who gen- 
erally know someone at the plant 
in question who could give proper 
attention to the driver’s sugges- 
tion. Personal contact of this na- 
ture is quite effective. 

If the dispatcher is acquainted 
with anyone at the plant where 


the driver suggested a change, he 
makes a telephone call himself to 
report the safety suggestion. How- 
ever, if a reported safety sugges- 
tion looks like a tough nut to 
erack, it is then turned over to the 
Northrop Safety Engineer, who in 
turn contacts the safety repre- 
sentative of the company in ques- 
tion and passes on the suggestion. 

Here are several examples of 
suggestions that have borne fruit: 

Our driver made a mental note 
of the faulty shipping dock at one 
company (Fig. 3) and reported it 
at the end of the day. This dock, 
if allowed to remain, mf&ht soon 
cause bodily injury and damage to 
equipment, A hazard such as this 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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WHAT IS 
| YOUR 

PRICING 
POLICY? 


Possible shrinkage in purchasing power demands that certain 
steps be taken by industry . . . Too often management may take 
the faulty step of cut-throat competition to obtain its “rightful” 
share of the present market when an expanding of the market 





by offering better values at lower prices is called for. 


8; &. W. §. 


PARSONS, 


M.E. 


Consulting Management Engineer 


ROBABLY of more general 
Prencer than any other fac- 
tor in the national economy 
is the current level of prices. 
Prices are running away from the 
pocketbooks of a good many 
people. When that happens, sooner 
or later, adjustments begin to take 
place in particular markets, due 
to shrinkage in purchasing power. 
Whenever a shrinkage in pur- 
chasing power occurs, it is the 
same in certain respects as if 
physical capacity were running 
ahead of demand. In that case 
management takes certain steps, 
their nature controlled by policy; 
in this connection pricing policy. 
The steps quite generally taken 
are apt to be faulty though plausi- 
ble, which indicates the need for 
manufacturers and_ distributors 
alike to give careful thought to 
the principles of, and to establish, 
sound pricing policy. Now is the 
time to do it, when business is 
generally good. 
The expedient adopted by most 
companies when business falls off 
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is to redouble their efforts to drive 
ahead and secure full capacity 
operation in order to spread their 
overhead burden over a large vol- 
ume of sales, usually at fairly 
close-margin prices. Yet reason- 
ably large aggregate profits from 
capacity output volume of sales, 
though practically a_ traditional 
objective, is perhaps more often 
than not a half-truth conception. 

In normal times the total sales 
of almost no industry equal the 
total capacity. And when busi- 
ness is generally good and prices 
are skyrocketing, since people with 
relatively small incomes are forced 
to limit their purchases to goods 
and services that are vitally nec- 
essary, specialty industries, as op- 
posed to those producing stable 
commodities and those supplying 
capital investment items, often 
find themselves facing a shrinking 
demand for their particular prod- 
ucts. 

In many lines, even in good 
times, sales proportionate to ca- 
pacity output by one producer or 





distributor may represent a dis 
proportionate share of the busi: 
ness. The effort to make that 
volume of sales may prove costly 
And even if it succeeds, there may 
prove to be no profit in the busi- 
ness. Competition usually has its 
own ideas about what part of the 
business it is entitled to, and does 
not hesitate in such circumstances 
to cut prices to ‘‘buy back’’ the 
part it claims for itself. 

In other words, the operating 
policy just referred to involves 
fundamentally the objective of 
dividing up a limited market by 
the methods of cut-throat compe 
tition, even though the struggle 
time and again ends in no one 
making any money. 

The saddest part of it all i 
that the destructive effects of this 
policy, by reason of the ruthless 
curtailment of expenses that fol- 
lows when income shrinks, some 
times to the point of ‘‘everything 
going out and nothing coming in,” 
include the washing out of many 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Let MUSCLE MIKE move your material 
EASIER, FASTER with NEW 1948 TRANSPORTER 





Thousands and thousands in every kind of in- 
dustry have been letting Muscle Mike, the mighty 
midget of power in Automatic’s Transporter, 
lift and move 4000 to 6000 pounds of material 
with amazing touch-of-thumb ease—have cut their 
handling costs as much as 60% —released critical 
labor for more productive work, and ended for 
employees the grueling labor of manual handling. 
Now, in the amazing New 1948 TRANS- 
PORTER, New DUAL-LIFT FOOT PUMP and 
other new features give you astounding savings 
in time and labor—new economies in original 
cost that make Transporter today’s best buy in 
motorized hand trucks. Send the coupon. 





Zz 
Push-Button Control 
MOVES Loads with 


Helen foeef, of Thumb 


New 1948 Automatic Transporter MOVES loads just as 
easily as it LIFTS them! Easy FEATHER-TOUCH pressure 
of the thumb on the push buttons in the handle, starts load 
forward or reverse—you guide the load electrically with 
no manual effort. __ n : : 
New double-position brake—applied either by raising 
or lowering guide handle beyond speed positions, provides 
steering and braking leverage at the same time for haul- 
ing or ramps . : i 
_ Send for facts about this amazing miracle truck —and 
if you wish, an ATCO Material Handling Specialist will 
survey your handling costs FREE! Mail coupon. 


Look to the Leader—For All That’s New 





MUSCLE MIKE 


can cut your handling 


costs IN HALF 























NEW Automatic DUAL-LIFT 
Foot Pump LIFTS Loads with 


Easy Helle 


Automatic’s new DUAL-LIFT FOOT 
PUMP now reduces by an average of 
one-third, the foot pressure necessary 
to lift up to 6000 pound loads into 
moving position or maximum height. 
Quick, FEATHER-TOUCH STROKES 
get the load to moving position in 
a matter of SECONDS! 


In a six months series of exhaustive 
and grueling tests, DUAL-LIFT ran 
day and night lifting the equivalent of 
a 10,000 pound load at 140 strokes 
per minute. Results prove that this 
amazing new Foot Pump will give 
two or more years service with 


-fruef, Strokes 


no appreciable wear. It can take 
punishment, is guaranteed to stand up. 

Automatic’s exclusive new hydraulic 
lift pump development combines a low 
pressure (high speed) cylinder for 
taising the platform or forks into con- 
tact with skid or pallet, and a high 
pressure (low speed) cylinder for rais- 
ing the load. 

Release of pressure om pedal opens 
valve that permits high speed cylinder 
to idle while high pressure cylinder is 
lifting the load, requiring no extra foot 
pressure on the stroke that lifts the load 
tself. Use convenient coupon! 


AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 


DIV. OF THE YALE @ TOWNE MFG. Co, 


115 West 87th Street, Dept. B-8, Chicago 20, Ill. 
( ) Send me complete facts about your New 1948 Transporter and New 


DUAL-LIFT FOOT PUMP. 


( ) Have an ATCO Specialist make a free survey of my material handling costs. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS TRANSPORTERS, TRANSTACKERS, AND SKYLIFT ELECTRIC TRUCKS 
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DRIVERS KNOW DANGER SPOTS— (Continued from Page 29) 


one also causes a waste of time as 
special ramps (Fig. 2) have to be 
constructed over the faulty part 
of the shipping dock in order to 
reach the back end of the truck, 
and these improvised ramps are 
not considered too safe. As a re- 
sult of our driver’s suggestion, the 
plant operator soon recemented 
and repaired the entire area. 

At another location, the dock 
arrangement was such that trucks 
had to leave the dock area and 
make a hazardous entry into heavy 
traffic. Following our driver’s 
suggestion, this particular com- 
pany rearranged its dock area in 
order to eliminate the hazard. 

The stairway shown (Fig. 1) 
leads to a shipping dock. These 
stairs were in need of so many re- 
pairs that it was suggested the 
present unsafe stairs be replaced 
with a properly designed stairway, 
having a handrail on each side. 
This was done. 

Streetcars darting out from a 
blind corner make a dangerous 
railroad crossing. A company 
driver reported such a condition 
existing at the crossing shown 
(Fig. 4). The Northrop Safety 
Engineer contacted city officials 
for the elimination of this hazard. 
The unsafe condition was reme- 
died by installation of a blinking 
eaution light (circled in Fig. 4) 
which warns drivers of an ap- 
proaching streetcar. 

Another method of getting cor- 
rective action on traffic hazards on 
the public streets in the Los An- 
geles area has been to report to 
the Greater Los Angeles Chapter 
of the National Safety Council. 
This council takes action with the 


proper city and county officials. 
The Los Angeles Safety Council 
has also shown splendid coopera- 
tion in receiving reported safety 
suggestions. 

At the loading area shown in 
Figs. 2 and 3, one of our drivers 
had strained his back when it was 
necessary for him to manhandle 
heavy material into the truck. 
The result of his report was the 
installation of an overhead hoist 
(Fig. 5). Drivers have also re- 
ported faulty lifting devices, such 
as unsafe chains and cables, that 
were badly worn and in need of 
repair. In many cases the drivers 
left the safety suggestions right 
with the person in charge at the 
loading dock. 

In order to approach the load- 
ing dock of a factory, trucks had 
to drive along railroad tracks 
paralleling the dock. Many holes 
and ruts developed around the ties 
and tracks causing the trucks to 
be bumped and pitched against 
the wall alongside the tracks. One 
of our drivers suggested that the 
area be repaired in order to elim- 
inate the damage to equipment 
and the threat to drivers’ safety. 
The plant safety engineer had the 
holes filled in and the area paved. 

Leaving the company grounds 
of another firm, a driver noticed 
that trucks had to crawl too far 
into the street before a clear view 
to the left and right was possible. 
As a result of the driver’s sugges- 
tion, the eight foot board fence at 
the exit to the company’s grounds 
was taken down to below eye level. 
Before leaving the company 
grounds now, drivers no longer 
have a blind spot and can see any 
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approaching cars prior to moving 
out into the street. 

Still another suggestion was cop. 
cerned with the narrow, declining 
driveway approaching a basement 
loading area. Safe maneuvering 
in this driveway was hindered by 
dim, poor lighting. This caused 
much scraping and damage to 
trucks. Poor lighting made the 
driveway still more dangerous be 
cause of the difficult approach 
necessary to get a vehicle in 
Trucks had to back down the 
driveway so that there was a con 
stant threat of bumping into some 
one. In this case, the building 
engineer received the driver’s sug. 
gestion for adequate lighting. Sey. 
eral additional lighting install 
tions were made and another driy. 
ing hazard was thus eliminated. 


The arrangement at anothe 
dock area prohibited the building 
of steps from ground to loading 
level. Drivers, therefore, had to 
jump and pull themselves up t 
the loading level, in several cases 
causing strains and a loss of many 
man hours. A driver’s safety sug- 
gestion accomplished the erection 
of a vertical ladder. Some while 
later, this ladder became weak and 
hazardous. The driver followed 
it up with another suggestion and 
proper repairs were made by the 
company, 

Recently, one of our drivers wit- 
nessed an accident which spurred 
a safety suggestion from him 
Near our plant there is a fou 
lane paved street which makes 4 
turn and an abrupt dead end in 
an open field. This is made an 
increasingly hazardous spot by the 
fact that the area is generally 
foggy. After seeing an accident 
occur at this point the driver came 
in with a suggestion for better 
road marking and warning de 
vices. The suggestion was taken 
to the proper city officials for ac 
tion, and blinker caution lights 
and reflector type red signals have 
been installed to mark a ‘‘Dead 
End.’’ 

Safety consciousness led to the 
suggestion by one man that a bill- 
board style safety sign be posted 
at the gassing point. The sign 
was erected, and with slogans 
changed at about 90 day intervals, 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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All America wants something done 
about this kind of traffic congestion 


let’s have improved streets and roads, of course—but let’s also make better use of those we have 


city after city all over the nation, 
they’ve taken the first important 
steps toward solving the serious post- 
war problem of traffic congestion. 
Instead of waiting for new facil- 
ities, many enterprising communities 
are getting fine results by making 
better use of the streets they have. 


Some simple changes often help 


That jammed-up street you see pic- 
tured above doesn’t look that way 
any more. But it was a civic head- 
ache until something constructive 
was done. 

Changes in parking regulations 
proved a happy solution. Traffic 
teally began to flow with smoothness 
and dispatch. Everybody saved time. 
Accidents decreased noticeably. 


What cities of all sizes can do 


Worth-while help on traffic planning 
is available to any municipality in- 
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terested in a comprehensive long- 
range program. 

The United States Public Roads 
Administration, highway depart- 
ments, public works officials, state, 
county and local police, chambers of 
commerce and service groups will 
co-operate. 

Meanwhile, it’s often possible to 
make simple improvements immedi- 
ately, merely by eliminating the con- 
ditions that lead to traffic bottlenecks 
and hazards. In this work, national, 
regional and local traffic safety or- 
ganizations gladly assist. 


All vehicles merit a fair deal 


A few people mistakenly assume that 
traffic problems would be solved by 
ordering trucks off their local streets. 

But the fact is, there’s scarcely a 
community that could keep running 
48 hours without trucks and the vital 
loads they transport. 


The way out of traffic congestion is 
not through banning or penalizing 
certain types of vehicles. Truck op- 
erators, particularly, can be counted 
on to support all programs designed 
to help them load and unload their 
essential cargoes faster. 


Booklet of ideas is available 

To civic leaders, business executives 
and others interested in ideas for 
safer, more serviceable streets and 
roads, Studebaker recommends an 
unusual new 40-page booklet, ““Mak- 
ing Better Use of Today’s Streets.” 
It’s published by the Transportation 
and Communication Department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S.A. in Washington. 


STUDEBAKER 


PIONEER AND PACEMAKER 
IN AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 
@ The Studebaker Corp'n, South Bend 27 Indiana, U.S.A. 





AIR AIDS 


In a frank discussion of the controversial question of 


government aid to air transportation, Dr. Frederick 


takes the position that the help given the airlines is 


no greater than that given the rail, water and high- 


way carriers in their infancy. 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK Air Cargo Consultant 


VER since the birth of com- 
mercial air transportation, 
governments have helped it 

along by doing one or more of 
the following: 

(1) Paying money directly 
to airlines to help them over- 
eome deficits arising out of 
operations, 

(2) Buying airline securi- 
ties to be held by the govern- 
ment. 

(3) Making payments for 
transporting mail in excess of 
airline costs plus reasonable 
profit. 

(4) Providing airways and 
facilities to aid in air naviga- 
tion without charging the 
users. 

(5) Providing airports 
either without charge or on 
the basis of nominal user fees. 

(6) Having aircraft — built 
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control tower at La Guardia Field, New York. 


and then presenting them to 
an airline to operate. 

(7) Reducing airline in- 
come and other taxes below 
the general level paid by other 
businesses. 

(8) Paying for aeronautical 
research, of great benefit to 
commercial aviation. 


In addition, some countries have 
granted so-called ‘‘hidden’’ aid 








First Prize 


Dr. John H. Frederick, Professor of Trans- 
portation at the University of Maryland 
and DISTRIBUTION AGE'S air cargo con- 
sultant, has just won the first prize in the 
Trans-World Airlines aviation writing con- 
test in the book and magazine writing class, 
with the revised edition of his book, COM- 
MERCIAL AIR TRANSPORTATION. _ This 
magazine congratulates Dr. Frederick for 
his good work, and wishes him continued 
success. 








for purposes other than airlit 
development in itself, but rathe 
to enhance national prestige, d 
velop military training, obtain 
monopoly of certain traffic, al 
the like. 

Aid to commercial air transpo 
tation in the United States h 
been confined to methods (3), (4 
(5), (7) and (8). Such aid ha 
been rendered because our govée 
ment has felt that there is bof 
economic and social justificatigl 
for a certain amount of assistané 
in the early stages of developmel 
of any transportation facili 
Such was our philosophy in 
ease of railroad, waterway, ai 
to a certain extent, highway trams 
portation. 

Any new method of transport# 
tion gets started slowly and undef 
conditions of high cost. 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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Get you there and back, 
on any road—faster and 


at lower cost! 


MORE THAN ¥% OF A MILLION EATON 2-SPEED AXLES IN TRUCKS TODAY 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
le Division 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








WHEN CHOOSING 
A TRUCK 


BE SURE 


YALE WORKSAVER 
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OMEN are talking about 
the ‘‘new  look.’’ Men 
don’t seem to like it. We 


are wondering if men like the 
“new look’’ in materials handling 
equipment, as displayed in the 
Second National Materials Han- 
dling Exposition, held in Cleve- 
land last month. 

We have noted that men will 
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The New Look 
in Materials Handling 


... @s revealed at the Second National Materials Handling Exposition 






By MATTHEW W. POTTS 
Materials Handling Consultant 


accept changes in their machinery 
more readily than they will accept 
changes in their women, and so 
we assume that everyone is satis- 
fied with the changes that have 
been made. These consist mostly 
of streamlining, the elimination of 
rivets and bolts, and the more ex- 
tensive use of welding in building 
the equipment. The modern meth- 
ods of construction are making for 
better appearance. It may take 
a little time to adjust ourselves to 
the ‘‘new look,’’ but if the equip- 
ment is efficient, and performs 
with the minimum amount of 
maintenance, all will be pleased. 
We find that the new designs 
are in most cases an improvement 
on the old, and the new units are 
eliminating many of the features 
which we considered modern only 
a few years ago. Thus we are en- 
tering the phase now in connection 
with materials handling equip- 
ment that occurred in the machine 
tool industry a few years ago, 
when usable units of production 
were made obsolete by new de- 
signs before they were obsolete 
from the standpoint of deprecia- 
tion. This is occurring in the 
materials handling industry espe- 
cially in unit devices such as trac- 
tors, fork trucks, industrial cranes, 
tiering machines, stackers, lift 
trucks and other mobile units. 
Quite frequently this means that 
machine units will be replaced 
from the standpoint of design. 
However, since materials handling 
equipment of this nature is gen- 
erally purchased on the basis of 
the savings effected in paying for 


the equipment within a period of 
one year, or a maximum of two 
years, management can afford to 
purchase the new units in order 
to have the most efficient equip- 
ment available at all times. 

This will have to be taken into 
consideration in the purchase of 
the equipment on initial installa- 
tions. Many new accessories have 
been developed for various types 
of handling equipment, and , as 
adjuncts to handling operations. 
Automatic pallet loaders, auto- 
matic ease fillers, sorting tables, 
conveyors which will transport, 
sort and clean, all in the same 
operation, automatic controls for 
starting and stopping various 
units, and many other devices 
make handling quicker and easier. 

From the interest shown in the 
Cleveland exposition, there seem 
to be indications that 1948 will 
be a good year for the manufac- 
turers of materials handling equip- 
ment, and that sales will continue 
at a fairly high level, unless some 
unforeseen economic adjustment 
presents itself. 

Now would be a good time for 
management to review its present 
equipment, and consider the advis- 
ability of replacing a number of 
obsolete units with more modern 
types available today. In elimina- 
ting the old equipment, it is the 
writer’s opinion that it should be 
discarded as junk, and not sold to 
create a second-hand market, as 
was done in the past in connection 
with machine tools. Materials han- 
dling equipment has created so 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Or. Wilson discusses the little-understood but important relationships 
between the traffic and transportation functions of industry and those 
of accounting with regard to... 


ROUTE SELECTION. he traffic department picks merchandise 


routes, subject to buyer and seller preference. 


FREIGHT CHARGES. The proper discharge of this function requires 


the cooperation of the traffic, purchasing, sales, treasury and account- 
ing departments. 


PASSENGER SERVICES. The procurement of and payment for pas- 


senger services are exacting tasks of the traffic and auditing depart- 
ments. 


DRAWBACKS AND REFUNDS. Storage-in-transit goods may be 


subject to a readjustment of the freight charges; and if so, the traffic 
department must take care of the matter. 


FREIGHT ALLOWANCES BY SELLERS. i: is the traffic depart- 


ment’s task to furnish the information on the correct freight charges. 


TRANSPORTATION CONTRACTS. The traffic department should 


determine the fitness of transportation contracts. 


INSURANCE. Insurance is required to cover goods in transit or in 
warehouses, and under other hazardous conditions, and is partly a 
traffic responsibility, 


DEMURRAGE. The reduction and control of these charges is an im- 
portant job of the traffic department. 


PER DIEM CHARGES. au arrangements of this type should be made 


through the traffic department to standarize the procedure and reduce 
waste. 


RATE ADJUSTMENT OR REPARATIONS. The preparation and 


filing of such claims is one of the traffic department’s prime tasks. 


STATISTICS. In the collection, compilation and analysis of transporta- 
tion statistics, the traffic and accounting departments must work closely 
together. 








HE relationships betwee, 
T traffic management and pur. 
chasing, sales, manufacturing 
and plant operation have been dis. 
cussed upon many occasions by 
specialists in transportation and 
traffic management and in each of 
these other fields of industrial 
management. Less has been writ. 
ten upon the equally important 
relationships between the transpor. 
tation and traffic functions of in. 
dustry and those of accounting 
The latter relationships are not 
only important, but they are var. 
ied. They range from the prope 
correlation of the work of the traf. 
fic department and the accounting 
department with respect to th 
payment of freight charges to the 
control of transportation costs 
an important aspect of productia 
and distribution costs, 
Transportation charges are @ 
important factor in production 
and distribution costs of industries 
of all types. These industries i- 
clude those engaged in the produc 
tion or extraction of raw materials; 
in the manufacture of semi-fr- 
ished or finished industrial goods; 
in fabrication or processing @ 
these goods; in the final manufae- 
ture of consumer goods; and it 
the marketing of industrial an 
consumer goods through agents 
brokers, jobbers, wholesale mer 
chants, and retailers. Many arti 
cles have from three to a doze 
transportation movements and 
costs between the stages of initia 
extraction or production and. final 
distribution to consumers. At eae 
of these stages the transportation 
eosts become costs of productid 
or of distribution to be passé 
along to the successive buyers # 
sellers or absorbed by those force 
to do so by competitive influence 
By whomever paid or borne, tralt 
portation costs must be known ani 
controlled to the maximum degrt 
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COST ACCOUNTING 


possible by each industry and 
merchant. 

Recent developments in wage 
rate and working conditions, and 
teehnological developments in re- 
ent years have tended to place 
increased emphasis upon transpor- 
tation costs and their control. 
Changes in freight rates in order 
to meet the increased need of car- 
riers to cover rising costs due to 
wage increases and mounting 
prices of materials and supplies 
have produced general increases 
in rates often made upon percent- 
age bases. These rises in general 
rate levels not infrequently have 
disrupted rate relationships among 
empeting producers, manufac- 
turers or distributors. They may 
cause products to become non-com- 
petitive with respect to certain 
areas of production or places of 
manufacture or distribution or 
goods to be priced out of certain 
markets, due to increased freight 
charges which fall more heavily 
upon some than upon others. These 
tates, if they cannot be passed 
along or absorbed, may cause cer- 
tain areas, points or products to 
be priced out of markets freight- 
wise. 

The exigencies of competitive 
industry make it imperative that 
industrial and commercial man- 
agement exercise continuing su- 
Pervision over all costs of acquisi- 
tion, manufacture and distribu- 
tion, including transportation 
tests. Just as transportation serv- 
ies have come to be appreciated 
a a major factor in industrial and 
commercial development of the 
United States, so have transporta- 
tion costs come to be given proper 
fecognition as major elements in 
the economic structure of the 
United States. Industries, sections 
of the country, points of produc- 
tions, and markets are dependent 
for absolute and relative prosper- 
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By G. 


ity not only upon adequate trans- 
portation services, but upon equi- 
table freight rates and charges. 


Route Selection As a Cost Problem 


A traffic department of an in- 
dustrial establishment has the re- 
sponsibility for the selection of the 
routes via which inbound or out- 
bound shipments are to be trans- 
ported, subject, of course, to the 
rights of sellers or of buyers who 
may have title to the goods to 
select the routes of their own pref- 
erence. The rights and obligations 
of the industries with respect to 
route selection can be determined 
and administered only by the co- 
operation of the traffic department 
with the purchasing and sales de- 
partments, and the assistance of 
the accounting department in the 
cost control aspects of the work. 

Generally, the right to select the 
type of transportation route to be 
used resides in the party to a pur- 
chase and sale transaction who re- 
tains title to the goods. If goods 
are sold ‘‘f.o.b. cars point of 
origin,’’ the seller loads the ve- 
hicles and obtains a clean bill of 
lading from the initial carrier, but 
the selection of the carrier is the 
privilege and responsibility of the 
buyer, because normally title passes 
to the buyer when the vehicle is 
loaded and the bill of lading is 
issued. The buyer pays the freight 
charges and has the right to select 
the route. Conversely, if the 
goods are sold ‘‘f.o.b. cars destina- 
tion’’ or ‘‘delivered plant or 
works,’’ the seller pays the freight 
charges, selects the route, and as- 
sumes responsibility for the goods 
until they have arrived at destina- 
tion. The responsibility of the 
traffic department is to select 
routes when the industry has the 
right and responsibility for such 
selection under the terms of the 
purchase and sale arrangements, 
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to suggest to suppliers or pur- 
chasers the industry’s require- 
ments with respect to initial or 
delivery carriers, or~its prefer- 
ences with respect to routes, if the 
charges are the same, in cases 
where the industry does not have 
the right to select the route, and 
to arrange with the purchasing 
department to purchase goods 
f.o.b. point of origin or with the 
sales department to sell goods at 
delivered prices, if advantages can 
be reaped from _ transportation 
charges, or if other proper advan- 
tages can be protected by purchase 
or sales on these bases. The traf- 
fic department has a cost-control 
responsibility to act as the ‘‘ watch- 
dog of the treasury’’ to insure 
that goods are both bought and 
sold on bases of purchase, sales and 
shipment which will produce the 
best net costs of purchase and best 
net sales price available under the 
conditions of purchase and sale 
consistent with the transportation 
service required. 

In this important area of trans- 
portation and traffic control, the 
traffic department should have the 
cooperation and assistance of the 
cost control specialists of the in- 
dustry’s accounting department to 
achieve the best results. The ac- 
counting department in perform- 
ing this function is not ‘‘checking 
up’’ on the traffic department, 
but, on the contrary, working with 
it to combined specialized knowl- 
edge to achieve a desirable man- 
agerial result. 


Payment of Freight Charges 


The freight charges accruing 
upon inbound collect or outbound 
prepaid shipments are paid to the 
originating or delivering carriers 
by industries upon the bases re- 
quired by law and through ar- 
rangements made by the coopera- 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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NE of the most efficient 

packing rooms in the coun- 

try is operated by The Bon 
Marche, a leading Seattle depart- 
ment store and a unit of the Allied 
Department Stores, which operate 
72 different retail institutions em- 
ploying 23,000 people. It oceupies 
a building covering an entire city 
block in the heart of Seattle, and 
owns a big service building in the 
Denny Regrade district, in which 
it manufactures custom-built fur- 
niture and carries on an extensive 
retail business. The store handles 
in the neighborhood of 5,000 de- 
liveries a day. 

A little over a year ago, the 
executives of the organization had 
a packing room system that was 
causing them a large amount of 
worry and trouble. As a conse- 
quence, they had to have a corps 
of girls on the telephone to an- 
swer a constant stream of com- 
plaints. J. A. Nancarrow, a man 
of long experience with delivery 
systems, who had studied the 
methods of Sears, Roebuck and 
Co., and had written some of the 
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delivery and packing manuals for 
Spiegel’s of Chicago during his 
connection with that large mail 
order firm, took over the direction 
of the delivery and packing room 
system of the store. He made a 
careful study of the institution’s 
packing room, and devised a plan 
which he showed to a nationally 
known efficiency expert, who ap- 
proved the new proposed system, 
although it involved many changes 
in routine. 

After a conference with vari- 
ous executives, the plan was ac- 
cepted. One of the first changes 
was to remove the older type of 
mushroom-shaped overhead lights 
in the big packing room and in- 
stall a new system of fluorescent 
lights that do not cast a shadow. 
This new installation has proved 
to be perfect in every way from 
the standpoint of efficiency and 
economy of power. 

The company had a chute run- 
ning from the upper stories of 
their big structure to their sub- 
basement packing room. It termi- 
nated in a conveyor that clogged 


up frequently. This conveyor wa 
removed and replaced by a metal 
chute which received the articles 
on an easy angle that does no 
cause any congestion or breakage 

An office with glass windows o 
all sides commands an unobstrue- 
ted view of the delivery and pack 
ing operation. In this room, the 
assistant delivery superintendent 
has a loose-leaf book in which he 
keeps accurate track of the num- 
ber of articles packed by each 
worker each day. This record 
gives him an accurate picture @ 
the relative efficiency of each em 
ploye. In the ease of fragile at 
ticles, or those requiring special 
attention, boys were sent around 
to the different departments # 
frequent intervals to bring them 
down the freight elevator dirett 
to the packing room. 

Among the innovations installed 
was a system of wrapping benches 
on each side of a conveyor belt 
These tables are equipped witb 
rolls of paper of various widths 
and weights, as well as pink, blue 
and white ribbonzene. The work 
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Packing System 


@ INAUGURATES 24-HOUR DELIVERY SERVICE. 
@ UPS INDIVIDUAL DAILY AVERAGE FROM 65 TO 200 PACKAGES. 
@ DOUBLES DELIVERY TRANSACTIONS PER MONTH. 


@ CUTS NUMBER OF EMPLOYES IN PACKING DEPARTMENT. 
By WARREN E. CRANE 


Special Correspondent @ CUTS ERRORS IN DELIVERIES TO THREE IN 10,000. 


ie 
ag > 


Modernized wrapping section of Bon Marche. Each J. A. Nancarrow, delivery superintendent, and Samuel 
employe can arrange his work bench to suit himself. Rossiter, his assistant, at the latter's desk. 


Former packing room with mushroom lights has now been The old china packing section, now replaced and mod- 
replaced by fluorescents for better visibility. ernized, has since become much more efficient. 
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ers entering the department are 
now given a week of intensive, 
systematic J.I.T. (job instruction 
training) in wrapping and pack- 
ing merchandise. This system is 
well-established in war industries, 
but is new in department stores. 
Each piece of work is broken down 
step by step so that each move can 
be fully and easily comprehended. 

The sponsors (as the trainers 
are called) teach their neophytes 
how to use double hitch knots in 
tying up packages, and give care- 
ful instruction in ways and means 
of handling parcels quickly and 
efficiently. The workers are per- 
mitted to arrange their equipment 
on their tables as they wish, as 
Mr. Nancarrow has found from 
experience that it is more satisfac- 
tory to have work done in that 
way. This is due to the fact that 
some of the employes may be left- 
handed or may possess some phys- 
ical defect, so that it is easier for 
them to arrange their tables in 
certain unorthodox ways. 

The Bon Marche has perfected 
a special metal container that will 
hold one bale of paper excelsior. 


It has doors equipped with fusible 
links so that they close automat- 
ically in case of fire. If there is 
a sudden accession of heat in the 
packing room, the soft metal links 
that hold the door open melt and 
the door drops down. 

With the advent of the im- 
proved equipment, the organiza- 
tion has inaugurated a 24-hour 
delivery service. The store is able 
at the present time to furnish im- 
mediate special delivery service 
whenever the various department 
managers think that it is expedient 
to render it to customers. 

With their new system of pack- 
ing, wrapping and handling, the 
company’s employes are able to 
maintain a daily individual aver- 
age of 150 to 200 packages, where 
their former average was 65. For 
a long time the store used a policy 
of cutting down on string in an 
attempt to save three inches of it 
on each package, but has since 
found that this is a short-sighted 
plan. It is better to use enough 
cord to do a job properly than to 
eut down on it so radically that 
a parcel would become untied be- 
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fore it reached its destination. 

The store, with a third fewer 
people, has doubled its delivery 
transactions per month from a 
year ago. Where they formerly 
had many complaints, they now 
have only one woman who uses her 
time in tracing parcels, acquiring 
information in reference to the 
whereabouts of goods and ferret. 
ing out the street addresses of 
people who give incomplete or in. 
accurate addresses to the sale 
force. She uses telephone con. 
cordance directories and many un- 
usual sources of information in 
order to prevent delays and costly 
losses. 


The company has inaugurated a 
policy of enclosing a self-addressed 
mailing éard 54 x 3% in. with 
its packages. It reads as follows: 
‘We know that you particularly 
appreciate prompt and, above all, 
courteous service. If you have 
been pleased with the courtesy of 
The Bon Marche staff member 
serving you, will you tell us about 
it? Just fill in the department 
number and sales person’s number 
appearing on the top left corner 
of your charge sales slip, or the 
entire top line from your cash 


register receipt, and mail this 
eard to us . ey 


This card furnishes the manage- 
ment accurate information about 
the way in which their delivery 
system is being received by the 
public. It gives them the oppor- 
tunity to learn about any cour- 
tesy or lack of courtesy that the 
customer may have experienced 
in his dealings with the store. It 
also gives the executives clues as 
to possible defects in their store 
system and frequently enables 
them to work out ways and means 
to eliminate them by customer 
suggestions. However, the original 
and main purpose of the courtesy 
ecard given to the customer was 
to enable the management to re- 
ward those employes that custom- 
ers reported as having given ex- 
ceptional and courteous service. 
This applies to all operating de- 
partments—not only wrappers, 
packers, cashiers and sales people, 
but members of the credit depart- 
ment, telephone shopping service 
and mail order department. 

As a part of The Bon Marche’s 
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thorough system of double check- 
ing on the movement of packages, 
they have two young women who 
fle and segregate the duplicates 
of sales slips on all packages going 
through their delivery system. 

The store has installed a novel 
system of renting or selling small 
frozen food cabinets to its cus- 
tomers, and maintains a daily de- 
livery of beets, corn, peas, carrots, 
meats, fish, ice cream, fresh berries 
and frozen fruit in trucks that 
keep all products at a low temp- 
erature. Three girls are kept busy 
on the telephone taking orders for 
this specialized service, which is 
a factor in augmenting the grow- 
ing sales volume of this big store. 

‘We reserve the right to pass 
upon the people who are employed 
in our department,’’ says Mr. 
Nancarrow. ‘‘In some cases, we 
hire people who are unemployable 
in other departments because of 
physical disabilities. In one ease, 
we had a young man tell us he 
had been turned down by many 
departments in our store and 
other department stores because 
his legs were partially paralyzed. 
We interviewed him and found 
that he was very keen mentally 
and eager to do a good conscien- 
tious job. We told him that we 
were willing to give him a chance 
and he has more than justified our 
confidence in him.’’ 

The Bon Marche recently made 
a remarkable record in the month 
of January, 1947, when their de- 
livery and packing system made 
only 16 wrapping and packing 
errors in handling 47,356 pack- 
ages, or approximately only three 
errors in ten thousand deliveries. 
This was in spite of the fact that 
the organization was in need of 
trained help to handle its rapidly 
growing business. 

Through its willingness to try 
out new methods, The Bon Marche 
has made a creditable record in 
improving its packing room sys- 
tem, with resulting improvements 
in store and customer relations. 








“Beware of piecemeal handling analysis. 
Project each improvement as a part of the 
complete pattern, all parts in true rela- 
tionships. This is the only way to be ac- 
curate.""—Prof. A. B. Cummins, Chairman, 
Dept. of Industrial Organization and Man- 
agement, Western Reserve Univ., at the 
2nd National Materials Handling Exposition, 
Jan. 13, Cleveland. 
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Every / business uses this speedy service 







Hotel and restaurant 
people use Air Express 
regularly to get sea food, 
out-of-season produce— 
serve it at a profit. 
Speed pays. 


Attorneys, bankers and such, 
know the fastest way to ship 
important documents is Air 
Express. They’re big users and 
they’ve found speed pays. 


Every kind of manu- 
facturer finds profitable 
use for Air Express. 
Speed pays. 








—= 


peed pays * yout business, too! 


Air Express can help speed up your business—use it regularly. Ship- 

ments go on every flight of the Scheduled Airlines. It’s the fastest 

possible way to ship or receive. Rates are low. For example: 25 lbs. 

goes 800 miles for $6.14—8 lbs. for $2.36. And these rates include 

door-to-door service. 

e Low rates—special pick-up and delivery in principal U.S. towns and 
cities at no extra cost. 

e Moves on all flights of all Scheduled Airlines. 

e Air-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. 

e Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 

For service or information call Air Express Division, Railway 

Express Agency. 








Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 
OF RAILWAY EXPRESS 


AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES OF THE U.S. 
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“PREMIUM” Packing for Export 


The export market, on other 
than government levels, is con- 
tracting for various reasons 

In this article, Major 
Saperstein suggests the use of 
packings fo serve as ‘“‘pre- 
miums” to foreign customers. 


By CHARLES L. SAPERSTEIN 
Packaging Consultant 


HE ‘‘seller’s market’’ in ex- 

ports appears to have come 

to a halt. Many exporters, 
not handling shipments on gov- 
ernment levels, report that they 
are having to scratch for business. 
This is almost a complete reversal 
of the situation some ten months 
ago. From the close of the war, 
almost anything available for ex- 
port, in no matter what condition, 
could be profitably marketed. 


Foreign nations have one after 
another become increasingly se- 
lective about what goods are to be 
permitted in. Further affecting 
our export market, other lands be- 
gan to revive their own export 
trade. Each day more and more 
lines are feeling the need to find 
new stimuli if our exports are to 
be maintained. Even with scarce 
items, such as automobiles, on 
which all export quotas are im- 
mediately taken up, a few dark 
clouds are beginning to appear in 
the form of foreign competition. 

Shippers from this country are 
fortunate in one respect. Other 
countries may have an exportable 
surplus of one product or another, 
or may have resumed manufac- 
ture of machinery, cars, toys, 
shoes, handbags or other charac- 
teristic merchandise, but no other 
place on earth has so much of 
almost everything which collec- 
tively makes up the world’s needs 
in such abundance. 

How then to use this advantage 
in the sale of a given product? 


Steel strapping and wire 
banding is oftentimes re- 
garded as "gold" in a 
steel-starved country. 








Textiles found in export bags and bale wraps are a prized premium overseas. 


Large export crates, in some countries, are converted into natives’ homes. 
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Qne way which immediately pre- 
gents itself in the case of many 
products is to incorporate a lot 
of extra appeal to the country of 
ultimate destination through the 
selection of packaging. Why not 
select a wrapper or container, 
which offers a salvageable plus? 
In other words, this is the pre- 
mium idea extended to export 
packing. We must bear in mind 
that what to us is merely a casual 
concomitant of our shipping prep- 
aration may be a priceless acqui- 
sition in many ‘‘have-not’’ coun- 
tries today. 

The basic psychology of a pre- 
mium—the feeling of getting some- 
thing extra—works the world over. 
Naturally, in export marketing 
where trading is done on whole- 
sale or packers’ levels and where 
export licenses, freight classifica- 
tions and lack of control of the 
overseas merchandising enter into 
the picture, the use of premiums 
in the domestic manner is rend- 
ered impracticable. However, 
American exporters need not ig- 
nore altogether the principles un- 
derlying premium-appeal mer- 
chandising as a means of stimulat- 
ing sales or offsetting a competi- 
tive stalemate. 

Here are examples of how ex- 
porters may adapt this principle 
to their needs through adding ir- 
resistible sales-appeal to their 
packaging. When they do this, 
they often take a step which can- 
not be readily matched by com- 
petition from other countries. 

NAILS ARE PRACTICALLY CUR- 
RENCY IN MANY COUNTRIES TODAY. 
Let us say an exporter has been 
shipping footwear to a nation 
along the Mediterranean. As is 
customary this is packed in paper- 
board export cartons. Recently 
he finds his sales are slowing down 
due to competition from a mid- 
European country now resuming 
its exporting of shoes. The ex- 
porter knows the purchasing coun- 
try is undergoing ‘a terrific short- 
age of vitally-needed nails. Ar- 
tisans save every used and bent 
nail from any source. They are 
straightened, sometimes re-fired 
and always re-used. He therefore 
tries adopting a nailed-wood box 
abundantly secured with as long 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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Industrial Sites 





YOU'RE IN 
GOOD COMPANY 
WHEN YOU PICK A 
PORT OF BOSTON IN- 
DUSTRIAL SITE! 


~ 


. 








If you require deep-water berths 
with direct shipside rail and truck facili- 
ties...if you would benefit by rapid 
handling of freight cars and frequent 
sailings to all World Ports, we suggest 
you investigate the many specific advan- 
tages offered by an industrial site at the 
progressive Port of Boston, the Eastern 
Port nearest Europe and South America. 


Save time...money...and headaches! Write today 
to: Director, Port of Boston Authority, Boston. You 
will receive regular, up-to-date information on indus- 
trial sites, sailings and other news about the Port. 





BOSTON 
Fs 


ALC THORITY 


PORT OF BOSTON 


COMMONWEALTH PIER NO. 5, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Branch Offices: 7 South Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. Tel: ANDOVER 5536 
1129 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. Tel: REPUBLIC 5369 
17 Battery Place (Room 2627) New York 4, N.Y. Tel: BOWLING GREEN 9-8362 
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— until this Detroit paint 


manufacturer solved it 
with a BRODSS Lift Truck 


Moving and storing 800-pound drums of paint may not be 
spectacular work. But handling them in quantity was a back- 
breaking, space-wasting job that caused a lot of headaches 
before Rinshed-Mason Company put this ROSS LIFT TRUCK to 
work. It’s typical of the many handling jobs which almost every 
plant has to contend with—jobs which a ROSS with its all-weather, 
all-surface performance will handle a lot better and a lot faster. 

A survey of almost any plant will show up many places where 
hundreds of man-hours could be saved for productive work through 
the use of ROSS Heavy Duty LIFT TRUCKS. Six models, capacities 
5,000 to 18,000 pounds. Hydraulic hoist, gasoline power, 
pneumatic tires. 


came THE ROSS CARRIER CO. 


285 MILLER STREET, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Througheut the World 
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PRICING POLICY 


(Continued from Page 30) 


jobs and therefore the shrinkage 
of purchasing power to the point 
of considerable or even wide. 
spread want in the face of plenty, 
Such a policy may serve to con. 
vert the so-called tremendous wu. 
satisfied demand into a more or 
less universal unsatisfied want, in. 
asmuch as there is no demand 
when there is no money to buy, 


Yet there is a better and proven 
approach to commercial and in. 
dustrial operation. Even in bad 
times, our ‘‘blue-chip’’ corpora. 
tions, operating according to a dif. 
ferent kind of pricing policy, pay 
dividends to their stock-holders 
year in and year out, in many 
eases maintain employment at 
fairly constant levels, and find 
ways of slowly expanding their 
markets. 

Outstanding features discerni- 
ble in the kind of pricing policy 
followed by many of these com- 
panies that stand as stabilizing 
factors in the national economy, 
correspond to the extreme oppo- 
site of the operating objective 
represented by the competitive 
struggle to divide up a limited 
market. 

The more progressive operating 
objective recognizes as funda- 
mental a competitive struggle to 
expand the market by offering bet- 
ter and better values at lower and 
lower prices. It considers that if 
it is to be worth while trying to 
put a car in every family, and in 
many two or three; or a radio in 
every room; or air conditioning 
in every home; or fresh-fruit salad 
on every dinner table, then ways 
and means of doing a good job 
of getting them there at least cost 
must be discovered and utilized. 

Such operating policy considers 
the fact that competition between 
industries or businesses, and their 
products or services, amounts 
fundamentally to competition be- 
tween relative values, Within cer- 
tain limitations people spend 
where they get the most good out 
of their money. Hence in this 
sense, competition is still a strug- 
gle to offer progressively better 
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yalues at lower and lower prices. 

Operation based on sound pric- 
ing policy discounts past experi- 
ence and present knowledge at 
Jeast to the extent that in this 
fast-moving world of science and 
engineering a lot can happen while 
it turns over once, unbeknownst 
to a man with his nose to the 
grindstone. Know-how never was 
know-all, self-satisfied people to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 
Know-how might more properly 
be considered, today, know-how- 
to-get-and-keep-at-the-front-of-the- 
parade. Therefore operation based 
on sound pricing policy can be 
said to aim for fair profits on a 
normal volume of business through 
an intelligent, continuous and ef- 
fective program of research and 
development. 

Such research and development, 
earried out by or for all execu- 
tives, is designed to cover organ- 
ization management itself, and the 
operation functions of personnel, 
engineering, sales, finance and ac- 
counting, procurement and pro- 
duction. It seeks to discover and 
make use of the best in techniques 
and processes. ‘It supplies the 
direct means of creating goods and 
services of better value at lower 
and lower cost. It serves the pur- 
pose of making a reality of the 
idea of competition in productiv- 
ity, which means bringing things 
within the reach of more and more 
pocketbooks. 

Sound pricing policy recognizes 
that neither as to the economy as 
a whole, nor as to any industry 
as a whole, nor as to any section, 
or product line or other specific 
subdivision or unit of an industry, 
ean there be full capacity output 
in one sense, until everyone is sup- 
plied. Yet the feasibility of add- 
ing one machine, or of adding ten 
thousand to supply a whole popu- 
lation, is essentially dependent 
upon finding a way to produce 
and sell at prices which the people 
who comprise the prospective 
market can afford and are willing 
to pay. Behind the machines 
themselves lies the capacity of the 
manufacturing- and sales-minded 
People of our country to produce 
for everybody here, and even for 
the whole world, if—and there is 
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this problem—producetivity is 
geared to deliver at prices that 
fit the pocketbooks. 

Thus physical capacity is not 
at all the measure of a market; 
optimism and enterprise push it 
ahead faster than cut-throat com- 
petition has ever permitted pur- 
chasing power to keep up more 
than momentarily. Sales normally 
are more likely to run not over 
two-thirds of capacity on the aver- 
age in most industries. Output 
cannot be safely geared to capacity 
physically to produce, but to abil- 
ity to buy, which is purchasing 
power. And purchasing power 
can be expanded continuously and 
to the extent that research and 
development uncover and furnish 
improvements in techniques and 
processes. 

The absence of a program of 
research and development designed 
to serve the purposes discussed, 
indicates lack of interest or of 
progress in increasing productiv- 
ity and expanding purchasing 
power; it could indicate that a 
company is standing still, or may 
even be going backward, competi- 
tively speaking. 

The operating policy discussed 
is fundamentally based upon or 
identifiable as the pricing policy, 
because the money to pay the cost 
of research and development must 
come from income from sales, and 
hence be provided for in the price 
of products or services, the same 
as are the other parts of the cost 
of doing business. An exception 
might seem to be government-sub- 
sidized business or industry. But 
this is not the case, because re- 
search and development controlled 
by government interferes with the 
given operator’s freedom to com- 
pete on equal terms with other 
business or industry in the strug- 
gle for productivity; there is not 
free choice in the development 
of products; there is not fredom 
of initiative in spending money 
to develop organization manage- 
ment and the various operating 
functions according to the find- 
ings of untrammeled research. 

Just as it is mecessary that 
pricing policy provide for the col- 
lection in prices paid for goods 
and services, of the cost of re- 
search and development, it is also 


necessary to provide for the col- 
lection regularly of the full 
reasonable margin required to 
cover taxes and dividends. No 
corporation management can ex- 
pect an openhanded attitude to- 
ward research and development on 
the part of directors unable to sat- 
isfy the stockholders regularly 
with dividends in payment for the 
services represented by the use of 
their money. 

In order to produce the normal 
volume of business at the required 
margin of profit, it is necessary 
that the economically correct 
amount of selling effort be ex- 
pended, such effort including ad- 
vertising. 

Normal volume of sales repre- 
sents for any company its propor- 
tionate share of the total sales of 
the industry or business, corres- 
ponding to its share of the total 
physical capacity as measured by 
normal operating schedule, usually 
one-shift. Overhead should be fig- 
ured as spread over normal vol- 
ume of business, subject of course 
to the conventional post facto ac- 
counting adjustments. The aver- 
age ratio of overall sales to capac- 
ity for the given industry may be 
obtainable from particular trade 
associations, and should be arrived 
at initially with considerable care. 

By contrast with the traditional 
policy that precipitates so many 
companies into cut-throat compe- 
tition and destroys jobs and pur- 
chasing power, a pricing policy 
that centers operations around the 
struggle to expand the market 
through competition in productiv- 
ity makes more and more jobs, 
along with the expansion in pur- 
chasing power that comes from the 
condition of progressively lower- 
ing prices. 

To complete this brief analysis, 
having considered only funda- 
mentals that are of general appli- 
cation, it is pertinent to consider 
at least in high-light form the ap- 
plication of these principles to 
certain types of organization, with 
special reference to what are rec- 
ognized as the basic factors or 
phases of distribution, placed in 
their proper setting as far as prac- 
ticable. 

First, take the case pf a manu- 
facturing concern handling its 
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own distribution. The various 
functions of organization are 
roughly shown in the accompany- 
ing diagram, with the eight recog- 
nized basic phases of distribution 
appearing in bold type. 

It would appear that the out- 
standing point to consider is that 
sales, armed with an enthusiastic 
appreciation of the best in tech- 
niques and processes which re- 
search and development, however 
organized, is bringing into the op- 
erations of the company, is fully, 
in fact dynamically, prepared to 
go out and, through advertising 
and selling, tell enough customers 
about the outstanding values being 
built into the company’s products 
or services to bring in a normal 
volume of profitable business at 
prices reflecting progressively the 
company’s continuous improve- 
ment in productivity. 

Also presumably, the manufac- 
turer’s purchasing agent is inter- 
ested in what kind of stories sup- 
pliers’ salesmen have to tell about 
their own companies’ pricing poli- 
cies, 

From the diagram it can be seen 
that every operating department 
contributes in some way to the 
work of distribution, and that the 
kind of pricing policy providing 
for research and development as 
a means of serving through con- 
scious appraisal of all functions to 
vitalize them bids fair to integrate 
and energize the various units con- 
tributing to distribution, as one 
effective operation. 

The second case, that of an or- 
ganization whose business is dis- 
tribution, would be shown differ- 
ently on a diagram of functions. 
Presumably a considerable portion 
of its expenditures represent the 
procurement of products and serv- 
ices, hence great importance must 
be attached to the kind of pricing 
policy of, and the amount of in- 
terest in competitive productivity 
taken by those from whom such 
products and services are secured. 

It would appear that the job of 
marketing by a distribution or- 
ganization could be pointed up 
amazingly if it were in a position 
to demonstrate to customers what 
remarkable and improving values 
it is succetding in offering by 
reason of the improvements in op- 
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erations brought about by the pro- 
grams of research and develop- 
ment of itself and its suppliers. 

In the diagram, sales is in this 
instance concerned with obtaining 
‘*elients’’ whose products or serv- 
ices it will distribute, and produc- 
tion refers to its main business of 
distribution, which involves mark- 
eting, service, ete. 

Our third case relates to a mer- 
chandizing organization. Here in 
the diagram the function of pro- 








Transpt'tn 





° 
duction is considered to provide 
in the true sense the ‘‘service”’ 
aspect of the business, whereas in 
the other two cases service is more 
in the nature of a follow-up in 
connection with certain field. work 
required to complete sales con- 
tracts. 

Presumably the merchandiser 
may ‘‘sell’’ his advertising, his 
customer conveniences, his credit 
facilities, the general tone, class or 
exclusiveness of his establishment, 
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or any particular point of impor- 
tance making it desirable as a 
place to go and do business. But 
even though the ‘‘plant’’ may be 
perfect, and the ‘‘decor’’ out of 
this world, the dynamic force that 
will have merchandise is perceiv- 
able value, intelligently explained 
by salespeople who know what pro- 
ducers build into the raw material 
in making the goods. It is addi- 
tionally possible that an untapped 
source of merchandisable ideas 
with selling power consists in cer- 
tain knowledge that given produc- 
ers are carrying on a thorough- 
going program of research and de- 
velopment, as is the merchandiser 
himself, that is making it possible 
to offer progressively greater val- 
ues at continually lowering costs, 
so that prices are coming down 
gradually, a step at a time. 

The principles presented pre- 
sumably tie in with the idea of a 
progressively expanding market 
brought about by reason of the 
increased purchasing power re- 
fecting a gradual lowering of 
prices. It is important to realize 
that so far as possible the point of 
view is that of furnishing goods 
or services to plenty of customers, 
not to markets where there is a 
searcity of customers. 

This point is of particular im- 
portance to those concerned with 
the problem of distribution, since 
there has been some question about 
systems of discounts allowed in 
the distributive chain, in numer- 
ous instances. That there is not 
complete consistency is apparent. 
But perhaps the real factor to 
consider is whether or not the cur- 
rent discount practices are not in 
many cases inherited from a time 
when business was definitely run 
on the basis of supplying markets 
containing a scarcity of customers, 
or in some respects plenty of cus- 
tomers for a relatively small vol- 
ume of output. The subject of 
discounts might well be the mat- 
ter of early research and develop- 
ment. 

Churchill declared that accord- 
ing to sound economics the price 
paid by the ultimate consumer 
should never be higher than the 
economically correct price for the 
factory to charge, selling direct, 
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There’s no mystery about it. It’s just that men with loaded 
trucks simply can’t move any faster in crowded aisles and on 
congested loading platforms. But it’s a slow-down just the 
same . . . and a costly one. 


There’s no necessity for this expensive loss of time. Two 


men . . . one at each end of a Rapid-Wheel Gravity Conveyor 
line . . . can do the work of a dozen men with trucks. They’ll 
keep goods moving smoothly . . . with little effort. If it is 


going upstairs, couple the line to a Floor-Veyor (an inclined 
— conveyor). If it’s to be stacked, hook on a _— 


ower Booster. The job will be done in less time . . . for less 
money . . . with less manpower. 
Remember . . . the cost of handling materials, parts, and 


products runs as high as 30% of total production costs. It’s 
an item that deserves careful thought. We'll be glad to make 
an analysis of your operations and suggest the proper equip- 
ment. There’s no obligation. 


THE RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., INC. 
390 Rapistan Bidg., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


It’s wise to conveyorize 








HERE’S THE 
LOW-DOWN 





ON THE SLOW-DOWN... 


Your local Rapids-Standard representative is listed in your classified telephone directory. 
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LIGHTS! 
CAMERA! 





Movie-making is no longer confined jo 


Hollywood or to the entertainment field . . , 


Many forward-looking businessmen are 


using films as an aid to training, operations, 


sales and public relations programs. 


ACTION! 


‘*Birth of a Nation’’ to the 
latest 1948 technicolor mu- 
sical, a proof that Hollywood has 
come a long way. But not alone 
in the world’s film center is 
progress being made in motion 
pictures, nor are cinema opera- 
tions confined to the tinsel capital. 
No, today directors and camera- 
men with cameras, flashbulbs, 
scrips and motion picture mobile 
units are scurrying about in all 
alleys of industrial and profes- 
sional life, recording inefficiencies 
in production, filming microscopic 
reactions, penetrating the human 
body to fight disease, and even act- 
ing as ‘‘peeping Toms’’ for crime 
prevention agencies. 

In 1948, you and I, together 
with screen personalities, are on 
stage for the camera eye, as exec- 
utives, electricians, truck drivers 
and technicians. We are using this 
graphic medium to cure our in- 
dustrial ills. 

During the past decade in par- 
ticular, businessmen have devel- 
oped profitable approaches to in- 
terest advertising managers and 
account executives in the oppor- 
tunities offered by visual aids for 
demonstrating new products and 
systems and for rejuvenating en- 
thusiasm and sales of long-estab- 
lished commodities. Educators 
have found that films save hours 
of lecturing and result in im- 
proved student grades. Plant man- 
agers are looking to motion pic- 
tures as worth while tools in cre- 
ating employe training programs 
and in supplementing their em- 
ploye relations efforts. It is likely 
that through the use of visual aids 


Is A FAR ery from 1915’s 
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to explain production and distri- 
bution economies, there has been 
found another method of bringing 
labor and management closer to- 
gether, although there still re- 
mains a long road to travel in 
certain industries. 

One picture is worth a thousand 
words, says an old bromide which 
has been adopted as an advertising 
slogan by a commercial film com- 
pany. This formula is_ being 
proved today in many phases of 
the American scene, as it was dur- 
ing the war. Extensive military 
use of the medium for training 
proved of invaluable help to our 
armed forces. 

Business is taking over the lead 
from the armed services. Com- 
mercial film companies have regis- 
tered an increase in business since 
the war. But of course much more 
ean be accomplished than is being 
done now. Does Mr. Average Busi- 


By FRED HESTER 


Management Consultant 





nessman know the value of films 
in simplified training and as sup- 
plementary aids in employe rela- 
tions programs? He may say, 
‘“*Yes, visual aids are fine. Some 
time I must get around to examin- 
ing what they can do for my con- 
pany. Right now, of course, we 
must keep our eyes focused on 
production problems and distribu- 
tion clogs.’’ 

But is he right? Isn’t ‘‘right 
now’’ the best time to look into 
the subject? Perhaps a few illus 
trations of the adoption of the 
medium by forward-looking firms 
may bring about a modification of 
his present approach. 

The Illinois Central Railroad 
has attracted wide attention with 
its film, ‘‘Suggestion Unlimited.” 
It deals, as the name suggests, 


_with the employe suggestion pro 


gram that so many businesses have 
(Continued on Page 78) 
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WASHINGTON 
(Continued from Page 16) 


percent in all other sections of the 
country. In September, 1947, they 
asked for another raise, requesting 
that they be permitted to raise the 
rate from 25 to 39 percent in the 
Official Territory, and 28 percent 
in the rest of the United States. It 
is this raise which is to be deter- 
mined in the March ruling. But 
the ruling will also pass upon the 
application filed in December, 
1947, asking permission to increase 
the pending request by 3 percent, 
which raised the rate rise proposed 
for the Official Territory to 41 per- 
cent, and elsewhere to 31 percent. 

In addition, the latest applica- 
tion also revised upward all mini- 
mum rates on commodities. If the 
ICC grants the latest application 
the new rates on commodities will 
be increased: cotton, baled, lic. 
per cwt.; fresh fruit, 22c. per ewt.; 
fresh vegetables, 22c. per ewt.; fish 
oil, not edible nor medicinal, 20c. 
per ewt.; oil foots, 20c. per ewt.; 
vegetable and nut oils, 20c. per 
ewt.; foundry, glass, ete., sand, 
66c. per net ton. There will be an 
unspecified freight rate increase in 
milk and cream haulage in passen- 
ger and freight service. Collection 
charges will be increased 41 per- 
cent ; switching charges 31 percent. 
Charges for trap and ferry car 
services will be increased between 
31 and 41 percent; crane service 
rates the same. Minimum for 
pick-up or delivery charges will be 
increased to 75c. per ewt. Charges 
for loading or unloading will be 
increased to 8c. per ewt., without 
any increase for loading or un- 
loading livestock. Diversion or re- 
consignment charges will be in- 
creased 41 percent; same increase 
for stopping in transit to complete 
loading or unloading. Handling 
iron ore at lower Lake ports will 
cost 18 percent more; special 
freight train service will cost 
more; all-commodity freight rates 
will be increased by an unspecified 
amount; freight rates on truck 
bodies, trailers, or semi-trailers on 
flat cars will be increased. 


There is considerable speculation 
about the questionnaire sent to 
ICC members by Senator Clyde 
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1. Load Rated for better 
service. 


2. Specified as original 
equipment on leading in- 
dustrial trucks and tractors. 
3. Made by the manufac- 
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Tires. 
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MORE PROFITS THROUGH 
CONTROLLED, DISTRIBUTION 


12. CONTROLLED DISTRIBUTION | 
MEANS MORE THAN PROFITS / 


BY R. M. COBURN 


Varketing Consultant 





“Distribution ultimately exerts absolute control over production,” asserts Mr. Co- 
burn, and controlling distribution is a vital function of any enterprise . . . Through 
effective control, the surprisingly large number of corporations which earn no prof- 
its whatsoever, even during prosperous times, can be reduced, and the whole 


economy benefits. 


MERICAN business grew 
A up in a simple and intelli- 
gible ‘economy, and conse- 
quently much of our economic and 
business thinking has_ tended 
toward  over-simplification of 
problems that have become almost 
unbelievably complex. Control of 
elementary activities in the past, 
eomprising relatively few func- 
tions, was generally an uncompli- 
eated procedure. In most business 
activities today, however, attempts 
at necessary control indiscrimi- 
nately mingled with ordinary man- 
agerial direction must perforce 
fall far short of their objectives. 
It has been demonstrated in 
previous articles in this series that 
control of distribution, in order to 
be effectively realized, must itself 
be considered as a separate execu- 
tive function. The attainment of 





that point of view connotes the 
acceptance of commensurate 
means which, in turn, implies cer- 
tain definite changes in funda- 
mental organization and func- 
tional routines. It was pointed 
out that controlled distribution 
could profitably be achieved only 
under prescribed conditions. 
Management must provide an 
adaptable framework which will 
be permeated by the philosophy 
of scientific management and all 
that it implies. As Frederick 
Taylor, who developed its funda- 
mental tenets, reminds us, with- 
out the acceptance of the under- 
lying principles, attempted utili- 
zation of specific methods alone 
will surely end in failure. The 
point is emphasized again because 
in the past so many companies 
failed to distinguish between pre- 


scribed means and basic pril- 
ciples, with disastrous conse 
quences, that scientific manage 
ment itself was looked upon as 
something dangerous to industry. 

Earlier articles mentioned that 
a well integrated organization was 
the foundation for controlled dis- 
tribution and that in it there must 
be a sharp distinction drawn be- 
tween line and staff functions 
Readers were reminded that one 
of the salient factors underlying 
the widespread inefficiency of dis- 
tribution has been the failure of 90 
many companies to understand 
and consequently to avail them- 
selves fully of the vast potentiali- 
ties inherent in effective staff 
work. The creation of a new 
function, that of distribution con- 
troller, was suggested as a prac 
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tical means to direct all staff ac- 
tivities, to supervise the integra- 
tion of line and staff functions 
and to insure that staff work itself 
would be recognized and rendered 
useful to the limit. 

The deliberate formulation of 
standards, standard practice and 
controls was specified as the prac- 
tical mechanism by means of 
which control of distribution may 
be exercised. Distribution was de- 
scribed as actually preceding pro- 
duction. Pure research, both of 
markets and product marketing, 
must necessarily be completed 
before a wheel is turned in the 
plant. These two phases of re- 
search are distribution staff func- 
tions. Alert management, before 
it invests in raw material and fin- 
ished goods inventories, wants to 
find out as precisely as possible 
where the market is, its size and 
all pertizent characteristics. It 
wants to know too what kinds of 
products will be absorbed in profit- 
able quantities and at what prices. 
Then it can organized to dis- 
tribute them efficiently. 

Smooth, efficient physical and 


functional integration of line and 
staff activities cannot ordinarily 
be achieved without external su- 
pervision. The function of distri- 
bution controller was indicated for 
that purpose and in addition to 
apply the specific controls that 
were described earlier. It is par- 
ticularly pertinent to comment on 
the fact that in this summary of 
ways and means to realize efficient 
distribution, mention of line fune- 
tions appears so late and in a 
somewhat secondary role. It seems 
to the writer that this is a fact of 
more than ordinary significance. 
As a general rule top management 
executives have risen almost ex- 
clusively from line activities, and 
it is to be expected that they 
would overestimate the value of 
line functions at the expense of 
the staff. Staff work in distribu- 
tion is a relatively new idea, and 
as a consequence it apparently re- 
quires exceptional vision, far-see- 
ing imagination and uncommon 
restraint to spend appreciable 
sums of money on activities whose 
results will never be immediate 
and are not always subject to 


exact monetary evaluation. By the 
same token, however, recent sur- 
veys have shown that many of the 
companies which are most nig- 
gardly in financing distribution 
research and other staff work 
spend heavily on _ engineering, 
laboratory and production re- 
search. 

The advantages of controlled 
distribution, which is synonymous 
with efficient distribution, to the 
individual enterprise that is ca- 
pable of achieving it, must now 
be obvious. Either by deliberate 
planning or by default, distribu- 
tion ultimately exerts absolute 
control over production. No com- 
pany can or will continue to 
manufacture goods that cannot be 
profitably distributed. If present 
production cannot be continuously 
sold at a fair profit, the underly- 
ing cause, assuming reasonably 
efficient manufacturing, will be in 
whole or in part either or both of 
the following: the goods do not 
fit market requirements or the dis- 
tribution techniques themselves 
are inept. Avoidance of the first 
contingency is entirely a research 
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P.O. BOX 897 


The Escort Appliance Truck for handling 
electrical 
heaters, drinking fountains, stoves, etc. Also 
bookcases, filing cabinets, small iron safes 
and many other hard-to-handle items. Relieves 
strain, accomplishes a good delivery. 


The Escort Junior handles trunks, boxes, 
small packages, etc. 


Both trucks equipped with the famous 
caterpillar roller bearing step climber. 
Goes right up the steps or stairs on a fabri- 
cated rubber belt running over rollers set in 
_a rigid aluminum frame. 


Both sold on a money back guarantee. 
If not satisfied after fair trial 
refund of full purchase price. 


appliances, refrigerators, 


Write for Descriptive Folder and Prices 


STEVENS APPLIANCE TRUCK CO. 
AUGUSTA, GA. 
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(staff) problem. Remedy for the 
second is a combined line and staff 
responsibility. Neither one can 
cope with it alone. 

It has been demonstrated that 
controlled distribution, with its 
implication of controlling produc- 
tion, is a vitally essential factor in 
the profitable operation of any in- 
dividual enterprise. There is, how- 
ever, a still deeper significance to 
it, because in the broad economic 
sense it means a great deal more 
than profits. The advantages to 
the individual company are ob- 
vious. The economic consequences 
of success or failure in achieving 
controlled distribution are per- 
haps not so obvious, but some 
objective thinking will reveal what 
they are and what they have been. 

We have what we call an 
“‘economy.’’ It is composed of 
business, agriculture, professions, 
industry, unions, lately more and 
more government, and the so- 
ealled buying public. But the 
public eventually derives its pur- 
chasing power directly or indi- 
rectly from the profits of business, 
agriculture and industry. As those 
profits go up and down collec- 
tively, so the public’s ability to 
buy goes up or down individually 
and collectively. Only a few spec- 
ulators and a handful of ultra- 
efficient enterprises make gains 
during the ‘‘down’’ periods. The 
health or well-being of the econ- 
omy, then, is the net result of the 
sum total of the efficiency or in- 
efficiency of all enterprises as in- 
dicated by their ability or in- 
ability to earn net profits. Some 
are profitable, some can only ac- 
cumulate losses, while others just 
break even. 

A surprisingly large proportion 
of corporations earn no net profits 
whatsoever even in times of so- 
ealled prosperity. Table 1 indi- 
eates the percentage of active cor- 
porations reporting either net in- 
come of any amount or none at all 
from 1925 to 1934 inclusive. The 
‘‘hoom’’ years of 1925 to 1929 
(Table la) reveal no economic 
utopia. Nearly 41 percent of all 
active corporations—and it may 
reasonably be presumed that unin- 
corporated enterprises would show 
to no better advantage—during 
the lush ‘‘good old days’’ when 
industry was largely unrestrained 
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Active 

Corporations | With Net With No | 
Year Reporting | Income Percent NetIncome | Percent 
1925 | 430,072 252,334 58.7 177,738 | 413 
1926 | 455,320 258,134 66.7 197,186 433 
1927 | 425,675 259,849 61.0 165,826 | 39.0 
1928 | 443,611 268,783 60.6 | 174,828 39.4 
1929 | 456,021 269,430 59.1 | 186,591 | 40.9 
1930 | 463,036 221,420 47.9 | 241,616 52.1 
1931 459,704 175,898 38.3 | 283,806 | 61.7 
1932 451,884 — 82,646 18.3 | 369,238 | 81.7 
1933 446,842 | 109,786 24.5 | 337,056 | 755 
1934 469,760 145,089 30.9 | 324,671 | 69.1 
Total | 4,501,025 | 2,043,369 | 454 | 2,458,556 | 54.6 

Statistics of Income, U. S. Treasury Dept., Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Table la 

Active | 

Corporations With Net WithNo | 
Years Reporting Income Percent Net Income Percent 

1925 to 
1929, Inc. 2,210,699 1,308,530 59.1 902,169 | 40.9 

Statistics of Income, U. S. Treasury Dept., Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Table 2 
| Active | | 
| Corporations With Net With No 

Year | Reporting Income Percent Net Income Percent 
1937 477,838 | 192,028 40.2 285,810 59.8 
1938 471,032 | 169,884 36.0 301,148 64.0 
1939 469,617 | 199,479 42.5 270,138 57.5 
1940 | 473,042 | 220,977 46.7 252,065 53.3 
1941 | 468,906 | 264,628 56.4 204,278 43.6 
1942 | 442,665 | 269,942 60.9 172,723 39.1 
1943* | 420,485 | 283,698 67.4 136,787 32.6 
Total | 3,223,585 | 1,600,636 49.6 | 1,622,949 | 50.4 








* Preliminary 


Statistics of Income, U. S. Treasury Dept., Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


and uncontrolled could not earn 
any net profit at all. 

The years 1937 to 1943, which 
include a number of war years, 
might be expected to show more 
favorable earning statements. 
They do, but even during that 
combined period more than half 
the active corporations (Table 2) 
still showed no net profits. 

While it was indicated that 
these articles were written from 
the point of view of the individual 
enterprise in a free economy, we 
cannot escape the fact that when 
the chips are all counted, the 
amount that each of the millions 
of single enterprises contributes 
to the nation’s economy by its 
ability or inability to earn fair 
profits, determines in the final 


analysis whether we shall have 
real prosperity or otherwise. It’s 
as simple as that. 

Freedom to operate an ind: 
vidual enterprise and to employ 
others in a free economy is & 
privilege and a responsibility and 
not a right. It is a legal right, 
of course, but that does not neces 
sarily imply that it is an economie 
right. The 41 percent of corpora 
tions which, during the happy 
days of 1925 to 1929, could earn 
no net profits whatsoever, in the 
larger economic sense did not 
justify their existence. An em 
ploye who becomes a liability is 
fired. We do not arbitrarily 
execute an inefficient enterprise, 
but prefer to leave it to natural 


(Continued on Page 75) 
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PRICING POLICY 
(Continued from Page 49) 


and presumably furnishing the 
same services. Otherwise whole- 
salers or retailers in the distribu- 
tive chain would become economic 
burdens. 

During the preparation of this 
article, distribution being borne 
constantly in mind, there has been 
a question insistently clamoring 
for attention, which it would be 
impossible to consider adequately 
at this point, yet which deserves 
recognition. The question is what 
to do about perishables. 

It is indeed quite simple to pro- 
pose that a manufacturer can get 
his trade association to work with 
him on the problem of determin- 
ing the relation of overall indus- 
try sales to physical capacity, and 
therefore plan his operations on 
a fair measure of what constitutes 
a normal volume of business. But 
what about the growers and rais- 
ers of food products? 

Certainly here is a real chal- 
lenge to cooperative groups, 
granges, associations, processors 
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and distributors, not to forget agri- 
eultural colleges and others, to 
undertake programs of research 
and development designed to sup- 
plant, so far as it is humanly pos- 
sible to do so, cut-throat price 
competition with competition in 
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productivity, with due regard for 
effective measurements of produc- 
tion with relation to sales. 

Since from time immemorial 
farmers have been known to for- 
get or ignore the value of their 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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Along with the consideration we give to our 
own operating costs we feel an obligation to think 


about yours as well. Our aim is not merely to pro- 


tion. 


duce the best-looking truck and van bodies on the 
road -- but also to produce the most economical 
bodies in terms of maintenance. 


Our factory methods are subject to constant 
revision with this object in view. Skilled man- 
power is supplemented by new, modern machinery 
to assure better uniformity and precision for all 
parts which can be improved by machine produc- 


Current demands for Gerstenslager Custom- 
built Truck and Van Bodies jgive ample evidence 
that our customers appreciate these policies. 

THE GERSTENSLAGER CO. 
‘WOOSTER, OHIO 


Established 1860 
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Jack McCormack, free lance traffic manager, gives a 
new twist to the old twister: ‘‘Are average demurrage 
bunching rules too restrictive?” 


ae ES, the average demur- 
rage agreement is the 
cause of much contro- 
versy between shippers and rail- 
roads,’’ said John Rice, division 
freight agent of the Interstate 
Railroad. 

Rice, Richard Newman, vice- 
president of the Crown Mfg. Co., 
and Jack McCormack were in the 
latter’s office deep in a discussion 
of demurrage. Sundry volumes of 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
decisions, sheets of citations, and 
tariffs, were scattered over Jack’s 
desk. 

‘‘That’s no surprise to me,”’ 
Newman answered. ‘‘For one 
thing, I can’t comprehend why the 
average agreement contains no 





Author’s Note: Names of persons and 
companies are fictitious. 


By HENRY G. ELWELL 
Traffic Consultant 


provisions pertaining to bunched 
delivery of loaded cars—I mean 
when the bunching is clearly the 
fault of a railroad which has per- 
mitted cars to accumulate in 
transit.’’ 

‘*T presume you are aware that 
bunching due to floods, etc., is 
provided for in the average agree- 
ment,’’ Rice commented. 

‘*We can take up that angle 
later,’’ Newman retorted. ‘‘ Right 
now I am referring to bunching 
where a rail carrier delivers to a 
consignee cars in excess quant- 
ities: instances where it is caused 
by very slow time in transit for 
some of the cars, a bit faster for 
others, with still others moving 
through on regular schedule, but 
all arriving at destination within 


-_ 
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one or two days. Protection 
against that sort of bunching is 
not covered in the average agree- 
ment. This places on the con- 
signee a burden over which he has 
no control.’’ 

“Under the average agree- 
ment,’’ Rice insisted, ‘‘the con- 
signee can offset debits with cred- 
its. Thus he can govern demur- 
rage when bunching occurs.’’ 

*‘It doesn’t always work out 
that way, especially since the two 
eredits for one debit measure be- 
came effective,’’ Newman pro- 
tested. ‘‘And from my observa- 
tions, that two for one formula 
is of no benefit to anyone. It 
merely places a heavier penalty on 
a consignee. It does not bring 
about faster unloading of freight 
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ears. Here’s an actual case as an 
example: At our plant the rail- 
road has bunched deliveries at fre- 
quent intervals. Several times in 
succession cars were tendered to 
us in quantities far beyond our 
normal daily unloading capacity. 
Under these conditions how can 
we amass any credits against deb- 
its? Let me add that our shippers 
forward shipments to us on regu- 
lar day by day movements.”’ 

McCormack now spoke. ‘‘ With- 
out doubt, Dick, a consignee is in- 
jured where a railroad functions 
in an inefficient manner. On the 
other hand, here’s a citation from 
60 ICC 116 which reads: ‘One 
purpose of the average agreement 
is, by credits for cars promptly 
released, to take care of detention 
caused by bunching.’ Then, too, 
here’s another from a court de- 
dsion': ‘Having elected to enter 
into an average agreement a con- 
signee could not obtain relief un- 
der the bunching rule.’ ”’ 

‘Maybe so,’’ grumbled New- 
man, ‘‘but are not governmental 


1253 U. S. 319, 64 L. ed 928, 40 Sup. Ct. 
Rep. 532 reversing 263 Pa. St. 205. 


bodies expected to base their opin- 
ions on foundations of justice?’’ 


‘“‘Of course,’ MeCormack 
acknowledged. 

‘Well, in my humble judg- 
ment’’, Newman declared, ‘‘it’s an 
injustice to rigidly enforce any 
rule which makes it possible for 
a railroad to regularly retard 
loaded cars in transit to the dis- 
advantage of a consignee. Com- 
mon sense should be used in ap- 
plying the terms of any code.”’ 

‘*But, Dick,’’ persisted Rice, 
*‘in support of what I told you, 
the citation which Jack quoted 
from an ICC decision also points 
out that the average demurrage 
agreement establishes the offset- 
ting of credits against debits cre- 
ated by bunching.’”’ 

‘*In ordinary cases of bunching 
that kind of finding is fair 
enough,’’ Newman agreed. ‘‘ How- 
ever, keep in mind that I am talk- 
ing of a condition developed by 
a railroad because it often makes 
bunched deliveries. Such poor per- 
formance by a rail carrier causes 
a consignee to constantly accrue 
debits without any opportunity to 


build up credits. Once more I 
ask: Under these circumstances 
how can a consignee ‘take care of 
detention caused by bunching?’ ”’ 

‘Assume that a railroad were 
compelled to give several days ad- 
vance notice of the cars to be de- 
livered,’’ McCormack suggested, 
‘‘would that be of any help to a 
consignee ?’’ 

‘*Perhaps to a slight extent,’’ 
Newman responded, ‘‘but it would 
be of little worth. Once a railroad 
starts bunching of cars, and ¢con- 
tinues to do so, the consignee is 
faced with a hopeless task.’’ 

**If you want relief from bunch- 
ing you have the right to use the 
straight demurrage plan instead 
of the average agreement,’’ Rice 
argued. 

‘*Does the straight demurrage 
plan afford indemnity for a con- 
signee when bunching occurs?’’ 
Newman asked in surprise. 

**Yes,’’ Rice replied, ‘‘and I 
thought every consignee was 
aware of its inclusion in the de- 
murrage tariff.’’ 

‘*T, for one, didn’t know,’’ New- 


(Continued on Page 82) 








POPE & TALBOT LINES Intercoastal Service 


EASTBOUND VIA PUERTO RICO 








Modern Cargo Ships Every 15 Days—Each Way 


Asurry to meet today’s sales and distribution problems in serving old 
markets and opening new ones, is materially enhanced with Pope & 
Talbot Lines’ dependable, frequent and complete Intercoastal Service. 
Regular schedules, latest equipment for loading and unloading, ample 
terminals with rail facilities, modern handling methods, personnel with 
a complete knowledge of the shipping job to be done . . . these are factors 
that merit your consideration of Pope & Talbot Lines when you ship 
intercoastal. 


Write, wire or phone nearest office for sailing schedules and 
information that will assist you in your shipping problems. 


POPE 2 TALBOT LINES Ae] 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES + 320 CALIFORNIA STREET «+ SAN FRANCISCO 4 





POPE & TALBOT, INC. 


‘ESTABLISHED 1te49"" 


Offices 
and Terminals 


SEATTLE 4 
TACOMA 
PORTLAND 9 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 
STOCKTON 
OAKLAND 7 
LOS ANGELES 15 
NEW YORK 6 
PITTSBURGH 22 
DETROIT 2 
PHILADELPHIA 6 
BALTIMORE 2 
NORFOLK 
SAN JUAN, P.R. 18 


Foreign Agency - Offices 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
CANAL ZONE 
COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 
TRINIDAD 
BRAZIL 
URUGUAY 
ARGENTINA 
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NEW LOOK— (Continued from Page 37) 


great a saving in the industries 
where it has been applied, that the 
equipment should be definitely re- 
tired and new equipment pur- 
chased. In this way, the manu- 
facturer who is progressive and 
forward-looking in solving his han- 
dling problems will continue to 
stay ahead of his slower competi- 
tors who have not yet decided to 
spend money to reduce their 
manufacturing costs by improved 
handling methods, equipment and 
techniques. 

When industrial plants offer 
second-hand equipment to the 
open market, they are not helping 
themselves, because they never get 
as much value for the equipment 
as they would obtain by having it 
as stand-by equipment. 

Management has again had its 
attention focused on the fact that 
handling, moving, transporting, 
stacking and storing of materials 
in all phases of production and 
distribution does nothing to in- 
erease the value of the product, 
but only adds to the overall cost. 
For this reason, management will 
continue to gaze at the ‘‘new 
look’? in materials handling 
equipment, and it will no doubt 
strive to apply this equipment to 
its own business in order to re- 
duce manufacturing and distribu- 
tion costs. 

In a rising market this might 
not seem to be a necessity, but as 
demands are met and competitive 
selling and competitive manufac- 
turing again become the order of 
the day, then it is going to be 
necessary to reduce every produc- 
tion cost in order to sell at the 
competitive prices. 








SITUATION WANTED 


Warehouse executive manager, thoroughly 
experienced in all phases general merchan- 
dise dry storage operations. Competent 
management of building maintenance. Neat 
appearance, pleasant personality, married, 
age 37. Prefer executive position, will ac- 
cept direct operational capacity with execu- 
tive future. Best references furnished. 


Will locate anywhere in U. S. Address 
Box $-817 c/o DISTRIBUTION AGE, 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


What was seen at the Materials 
Handling Exposition in Cleveland 
shows that the manufacturers of 
this equipment are progressive 
and capable of improving their 
equipment, and of designing and 
building equipment to meet par- 
ticular industrial needs. In some 
instances, they have been antic- 
ipated the industrial needs, and 
have developed equipment far in 
advance of industrial require- 
ments, to such an extent that they 
have a problem in selling it to the 
user who has not yet realized that 
such equipment is available to per- 
form the tasks for which it was 
designed. In some cases, indus- 
trial management has not even 
been aware of the task in its own 








MHI Committee Appointments 


The Material Handling Institute, Inc., 
1102 Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh, announced the 
following committee appointments for 1948, 
following a regular meeting in Cleveland 
Jan. 13, held during the course of the 2nd 
National Materials Handling Exposition: 


Chapter Committee: J. W. Wunsch, Si- 
lent Hoist & Crane Co., Brooklyn, chair- 
man; Norman L. Cahners, Modern Materials 
Handling, Boston; S. D. Gibson, Crescent 
Truck Co., Lebanon, Pa. 


Membership Committee: J. H. W. Conk- 
lin, Clark Tructractor Div., Battle Creek, 
chairman; Irving B. Hexter, Flow Magazine, 
Cleveland; L. West Shea, Union Metal Mfg. 
Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Publicity Committee: Harry S. Webster, 
Jr., DISTRIBUTION AGE, New York, chair- 
man; C. H. Barker, Jr., Pallet Sales Co., 
New York; Milton M. Enzer, The Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., New York. 


Statistical Committee: W. Van C. Brandt, 
The Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadel- 
phia, chairman; C. E. Smith, Towmotor 
Corp., Cleveland; H. C. Bristoll, The Stan- 
ley Works, New Britain; L. E. Nivling, 
Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc., Watertown, 
Mass. 


Standards Committee: Gordon J. Berry, 
The Electric Products Co., Cleveland, chair- 
man; S. K. Towson, The Elwell-Parker Elec- 
tric Co., Cleveland; Arch R. Smith, Ready- 
Power Co., Detroit. 


Exposition and Regional Show Commit- 
tee: L. J. Kline, The Mercury Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, chairman; L. C. Backart, The 
Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., Grand Rapids; 
E. W. Allen, Thos. A. Edison, Inc., Edison 
Storage Battery Div., West Orange, N. J. 


Chapter Program Committee: J. C. Mc- 
Gunnigal, Brainard Steel Div., Warren, 
Ohio, chairman; |. A. Lee, General Electric 
Co., Bridgeport; Eugene Caldwell, Hyster 
Co., Portland, Ore. 











industry that materials handling 
equipment would lighten. 

DisTRIBUTION AGE has pointed 
out before that materials handling 
equipment is not ‘‘labor-saving” 
equipment in the sense of reduced 
labor personnel, but it is ‘‘labor. 
aiding’’ equipment, and the vari. 
ous exhibits at the exposition 
prove conclusively that this jg 
the case. 

Better electric hoists are avail. 
able for lifting loads by power, 
Light metal conveyors are avail- 
able to reduce heavy lifting in 
order to obtain portability. Spe. 
cial devices have been developed 
for the lifting and turning of va. 
rious types of packages and con. 
modities. Everywhere, the equip- 
ment indicated the desirability of 
eliminating the manual work of 
handling in a wide variety of 
operations. 

There were also indications that 
more attention is being paid to 
safety in the design of the equip. 
ment, in its operation, and also in 
its use, to reduce accidents and to 
prevent injuries, especially those 
caused by over-exertion and heavy 
lifting, and injuries to hands and 
feet due to falling objects. 


Space does not permit the 
writer to describe in detail all of 
the equipment on exhibition, nor 
to describe particular types. Those 
who took time to attend the ex 
hibition were well repaid by hav 
ing an opportunity to compare 
competitive units and appraise 
their relative merits. 

In advertising through the 
medium of radio, newspapers, and 
magazines, one large firm has beet 
featuring the experience of its 
customers as the proof of its prod 
uct’s superiority. So it must be 
in materials handling—while ex 
hibitions permit us to see what 
equipment is available, only er 
perience can prove which product 
to use under particular circum 
stances. 

As has been stated previo 
materials handling equipm 
even if only 50 percent efficien 
applied, pays for itself so qui 
that experience is not costly, aml 
management should grasp an y 
opportunity to purchase equiP 
ment and gain the experience in 
operation. 
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DRIVERS KNOW DANGER— (Continued from Page 32) 


a constant reminder is kept before 
drivers: ‘‘Protect Yourself And 
In So Doing Protect The Public,’’ 
“Drive Safely Today,’’ ‘‘Give a 
Few Seconds to Save Hours.’’ 

The values of such a driver 
safety suggestion plan are num- 
erous. Primarily, it is the elim- 
ination of hazardous conditions 
threatening both the driver and 
his equipment that makes a truck- 
ing operation more efficient. 

Good will is also a product of 
the plan. All safety suggestions 
passed on to the people with whom 
we do business have been received 
in an appreciative manner. These 
tompanies also understand the 
necessity of eliminating hazards 
and have been sincerely thankful 
for the keen cooperation of our 
drivers in picking up conditions 
overlooked by their own personnel. 

Another basic value of the plan 
is stimulating driver alertness and 
a safety consciousness. Our psy- 
chologist friends tell us the true 
value of the plan is in bringing 
about eareful driving and han- 
dling of materials on the part of 


the drivers. We find that if you 
allow employes to make sugges- 
tions, they will very often suggest 
a good and practical safety pat- 
tern. Though they themselves may 
not have followed their own sug- 
gestion up to that time, once they 
suggest the pattern, they will ad- 
here to it. Fleet drivers often 
delude themselves with thoughts 
that they are top-notch drivers 
and that there is nothing that they 
can learn in an ordinary safety 
meeting. But when they come out 
with their own suggestions, the 
attitude changes. 

In order for a driver to prevent 
accidents, he has to make his job 
a fixed habit in performing the job 
the safe way. And the definition 
of a fixed habit is a modification 
of learning from experiences, and 
a person modifies his habits ac- 
cording to his experiences. There- 
fore, the drivers use their own 
power of suggestion on themselves 
to do the job the safe way when 
they make safety suggestions. To 
paraphrase an old saying, ‘‘You 


ean lead vehicle drivers through 
a safe-driving class, but you can’t 
always make them practice its 
teachings.’’ Thus, a safety sug- 
gestion plan builds up the driver’s 
ego to the point where he wants 
to avoid the hazards encountered 
in driving and is constantly alert 
to recognize them. 

Even in some cases where no 
action is taken on safety sugges- 
tions, the driver who made the 
suggestion will always remember 
the particular hazard he reported 
and will himself remain constantly 
aware of it. It is important also 
to point out here that an honest 
effort is made to show the drivers 
that every possible consideration 
was given their safety suggestions. 

There are no direct material 
benefits given the drivers for mak- 
ing safety suggestions. However, 
once every sixteen weeks the driv- 
ers have a performance review and 
their safety performance is one 
of the contributing factors for rat- 
ing the driver’s interest in and 
the quality of his work. 
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WHAT ARE 
“AUTHORITIES?” 


Many organizations called authorities are misusing the term to 
mask a dangerous delegation of powers . . . Four distinguishing 
marks identify a true authority: 


@ CORPORATE INDEPENDENCE 

@ FREEDOM FROM POLITICAL WIRE-PULLING 

@ SELF-SUSTAINING OPERATIONS 

@ ADAPTABILITY TO REGIONAL APPROACH AND ABILITY TO 
SURMOUNT STATE BARRIERS 


By HOWARD S. CULLMAN ~ Chairman, The Port of New York Authority 


UTHORITIES are relative- 
A ly young. The Port of New 
York Authority, which was 
created in 1921, was the first 
United States authority. The Port 
of London Authority, from which 


we take our name, was established 
in 1908. But such a governmental 
form was used in the development 
of the regions around the English 
ports back as early as 1815. In 
the past twenty-six years, about 


150 public authorities have come 
into being in the United States, 
and I believe the establishment of 
these agencies for the most part 
is a tribute to the successful author- 
ities in London and New York. 








THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY'S 


UNION TERMINAL FREIGHT STATION NO 2 


(UNION MOTOR TRUCK TERMINAL) 


LOCATION— 
MANHATTAN NEAR HOLLAND TUNNEL 
SiZE— 
TERMINAL STRUCTURE 
FREIGHT PLATFORM 
WITH AUTOMATIC CONVEYOR 
CAPACITY — 
TRUCK BACK-UP SPACES 










160 x 1000" 
60'x 800° 
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Like all imitators, some of these 
authorities are good, and some 
are bad. Some have taken the 
name although they are simply 
bureaus or divisions of established 
pranches of government. I am 
afraid that in some instances the 
name has been used to provide 
powers and immunities which 
could not be attained under the 
legal forms of local government. 
When so misused the authority 
form covers a dangerous delega- 
tion of powers. The term author- 
ity has also been used to lead the 
public to believe that certain pub- 
lie projects are self-supporting 
when, as a matter of fact, they 
are actually subsidized by the fed- 
eral or local taxpayer. 


In its proper sense, the distin- 
guishing marks of a true authority 
are: 


_ 


. Its form as an independent 
corporate agency. 
2.Its non-political operation. 
3. Its self-supporting charac- 
ter and its reliance upon 
the revenues of its proj- 
ects rather than on funds 
that come directly or indi- 
rectly from taxation. 
4.Its adaptability to a reg- 
ional approach, an aspect 
which makes it a particu- 
larly useful device in the 
development of interstate 
projects. 


The authorities in this country 
serve a wide range of public in- 
terests. They include some 38 
municipal authorities in Pennsyl- 
vania, and 51 housing authorities 
scattered all over the United 
States. Five water authorities in 
Pennsylvania and California, a 
power authority in Buffalo and a 
state hospital authority in Georgia 
are just a few more. Three air- 
port authorities and two transit 
authorities have been established 
in recent years. And, in addition 
to the Port Authority, there are 
14 authorities that operate bridges 
and tunnels. 

Everyone is familiar with the 
important Tennessee Valley <Au- 
thority and the lower Colorado 
River Authority, and perhaps the 
Saratoga Springs Authority, 
Which is one of seven recreational 
facility authorities. Including The 
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Port of New York Authority, 
there are fifteen port authorities 
in as many major American gate- 
ways. Electric power authorities 
and road and public market au- 
thorities complete the list, I be- 
lieve. 

I have no doubt there are inter- 
esting and constructive stories to 
be told about many of the agencies 
I have just mentioned. But I am 
going to stick to The Port of New 
York Authority in telling about 
the form and the purposes, the 
functions and the benefits of au- 
thorities, because I am naturally 
most familiar with our own op- 
eration. 

The Port of New York Author- 
ity, I have found, is somewhat of 
a mystery to many of my friends. 
And its story perhaps bears repe- 
tition. Some people call us ‘‘The 
Port of Authority’’ and they ask 
us questions about everything 
from the collection of customs and 
the granting of immigration visas, 
to special accommodations on 
ships, trains and planes. The Port 
Authority is mistaken for almost 
every city department, and par- 
ticularly for the Department of 
Docks. The army had a real prob- 
lem in keeping us from getting 
all the credit for the magnificent 
job done here during the war by 
the New York Port of Embarka- 
tion. We have glories heaped 
upon us that we don’t deserve— 
and we are blamed for a lot of 
things with which we have nothing 
to do. 

The Port Authority has all of 
the four distinguishing marks of 
a true authority which I men- 
tioned just a moment ago. And I 
am going to follow those four 
points in telling about it. 


First—tts form as an independ- 
ent corporate agency. The Port 
Authority was created in 1921 by 
compact between the states of New 
York and New Jersey, and with 
the approval of Congress, as a cor- 
porate instrumentality of the two 
states. Though it was created as 
a political subdivision of the states 
and has many of the powers and 
immunities of a municipality, its 





An address by Mr. Cullman before the 
Woman’s City Club of New York, Inc. 
Dec. 8, 1947. 


form is more closely that of a 
corporation. And its management, 
its methods and its techniques are 
those of a modern business corpo- 
ration rather than of a state or 
municipality. 


Seconp—its non-political oper- 
ation. The Port Authority’s or- 
ganization and operation is non- 
political. Our twelve commission- 
ers, who function like the board of 
directors of a business corpora- 
tion, serve without compensation. 
Six are appointed by the governor 
of each state with the advice and 
consent of the state Senate. And 
they serve for overlapping terms 
of six years each. 

The selection of Port Authority 
personnel is untouched by the 
blight of political interference. 
We have a well-compensated ca- 
reer staff selected and promoted 
solely on the basis of ability and 
achievement. And I subscribe to 
the boast of one of our former 
chairmen that we have ‘‘the best 
equipped staff of any public board 
in any part of the United States.’’ 

I believe it is a tribute to the 
Authority that of our 1,956 em- 
ployes, 492 have been with us for 
fifteen years or more, 672 for ten > 
years or more, and over 907 for 
at least five years. 


TuirD—the _ self-supporting 
character of its projects and its 
reliance upon the revenues of 
those projects rather than on 
funds that come directly or in- 
directly from tazation. Most of 
you must know that the Port Au- 
thority is a self-supporting organ- 
ization. And the character of its 
projects is such that it can rely 
for support upon the revenues of 
those projects, rather than on tax 
moneys. It is a real pleasure for 
me to explain that each of our 
great public projects in the New 
York-New Jersey Port District is 
self-supporting. And those proj- 
ects which are now under con- 
struction, or on which there are 
proposals outstanding or about to 
be made, will also be self-support- 
ing according to the best judg- 
ment and estimates of our com- 
mission, our staff and our expert 
consultants, 

Of the many inquiries we have 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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PROPER PACKING 
CUTS 
INSURANCE COSTS 


Too many manufacturers and shippers are prone to disregard 
the valuable packing and packaging ‘“‘know how” acquired 
during the war when making overseas shipments . . . Marine 
insurance rates, based on “‘general average” and “‘particular 
average” tables, can be reduced by sturdy, adequate packing. 


MONG the many lessons 
A learned during the war 

was one regarding proper 
packing and packaging. After a 
bungling start of ‘‘too little’’ and 
‘‘too late,’?’ American ingenuity 
came to the fore, so that our sup- 
plies and materiel were reaching 
our furthermost outpost in a sound 
and usable condition. 

With a lessening of war ship- 
ments and a return to commercial 
shipments, too many manufac- 
turers and shippers of overseas 
merchandise are inclined to throw 
all this knowledge and practice 
out the window. Domestic pack- 
ing, they reason, was good enough 
before the war and should be good 
enough now. Besides, our ship- 
ments are insured, so no one loses 
Pallet load being slung into hold. anything. Or do they? 


I think that a little analysis 
of this attitude will pay a few 





Typical hold, showing depth. 
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By JOHN MOUNT 


Manager, Marine Service Dept. 
North American Companies 


dividends in lower insurance 
costs. I wonder how many manu- 
facturers and shippers realize the 
effect proper packing and pack- 
aging has on their marine in- 
surance rates? I have met any 
number of either group who know 
little or nothing about this type 
of insurance. Sometimes this in- 
surance is taken out by the con- 
signee, but more frequently by a 
freight broker or forwarder at the 
port of loading, to whose atten- 
tion and care the shipment is sent 
so that he may arrange the ocean 
transportation. 

You still ask what bearing has 
this on the relationship of proper 
packing and packaging of the 
merchandise with marine insur 
ance. You naturally assume the 
goods are packed and shipped and 
are insured under a_ marine 
policy; either they arrive safely 


Carton of shoes, broken open and pilfered. 
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at destination or the consignee 
files his claim with the insurance 
company and his loss is made 
good. It all sounds very simple, 
put the truth of the matter is 
that it does not work out that 
easily. 

True, the shipment is made; 
true, it is covered under a marine 
policy and the monetary loss on 
that particular shipment is made 
good by the underwriter’s settling 
agent. But this particular loss 
payment sets up a train of ex- 
penses that goes far beyond the 
payment in question. 
cost of the damaged or missing 
merchandise must be added the 
hidden expenses incurred in the 
payment of the loss, such as sur- 
veyor’s fees and settling agent’s 
charges. 

The underwriter is a_ business 
man and keeps books. This par- 
ticular loss and the expense of 
paying it are recorded in his 
premium and-loss record. As 
these preventable losses and ex- 
penses increase, the underwriter 
is forced either to exclude these 
particular losses from his all risk 
cover or to increase his premiums 
to balance his records. 

In the foregoing I repeatedly 
referred to ‘‘particular type of 
loss.’’ I did this to emphasize the 
word ‘‘particular,’’ which plays 
a very important part in marine 
insurance parlance. Practically 
all marine losses are divided into 
two classes of losses, either general 
average or particular average, the 
word ‘‘average’’ being synono- 
mous with the word ‘‘loss.’’ 
William D. Winter, in his book 
“Marine Insurance, Its Prin- 
ciples and Practices,’’ states: ‘‘A 
General Average is a partial loss 
falling generally on all the in- 
terests involved in a maritime ad- 
venture, while a Particular 
Average is a partial loss, not due 
to a general average sacrifice, 
falling on one particular in- 
terest.’’ 

The method of preparing or 
packing a shipment cannot pre- 
vent a general average loss, such 
a the jettisoning of part of a 
cargo to save the remaining cargo 
and the vessel itself, but proper 
packing can prevent a particular 
average loss. As insurance pre- 
miums are predicated on what 
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For to the 


possibility there is of a loss oc- 
curring, and as each policy is 
rated on its own experience, it is 
reasonable to assume that proper 
preparation and packing can 
bring about lower insurance costs. 

I believe that a further analysis 
is advisable to study the various 
types of particular average losses 
and see what bearing packaging 
and packing have on the safe ar- 
rival of the merchandise. The 
most common causes of particular 
average losses are breakage, crush- 


ing, chipping or marring, theft 
or pilferage, non-delivery, leak- 
age, contact with salt or fresh 


water, contact with oil or other 
eargo, and ship’s sweat or sweat 
of hold. All these losses can be 
minimized, and in many instances 
entirely eliminated, by proper 
preparation in the packing of a 
shipment. 

The first four losses, those due 
to breakage, crushing, chipping, 
and marring, certainly can be con- 
trolled by proper packing. The 
primary consideration is the selec- 
tion of an outside container 
sufficiently strong and rigid to 
stand up on its own without sup- 
port from the contents. It must 
not subject the contents to the 
blows it receives even in normal 
handling. And remember that 
today, with indifferent labor and 
with overseas ports still showing 
the ravages of war, normal hand- 
ling is much more severe than be- 
fore the war. Also, the outside 
container must not subject the 
contents to the pressures exerted 
in the stow of a hold. A vessel 
takes a terrific pounding when 
heading into a heavy sea and 
pressures many times the actual 
dead weight are exerted as the 
next wave raises the bow of the 
vessel from its downward path 
from the preceding wave. 

In considering the rigidity and 
strength of the outside container, 
we must also take into considera- 
tion that in the hold of a vessel, 
the cargo is piled two to three 
times as high as in a truck or rail- 
road car. Unfortunately, all the 
eargo cannot be stowed in the 
*tween deck where the head room 
is six feet, and only a small por- 
tion of all the cargo on a vessel 
ean be given ‘‘top’’ stowage. 

The handling of cargo in and 


out of the hold of the vessel sub- 
jects the container to different 
stresses and strains than those ex- 
perienced in a domestic shipment. 
Most of the cargo is handled in 
and out of the hold by ship’s 
tackle. Sometimes for heavy lifts 
a double rope sling is used, other 
times grab hooks are used, and 
for smaller containers, platforms 
or pallets are used, to which are 
attached the slings. All these op- 
erations mean more severe hand- 
ling than the movement in a truck 
or rail terminal, where everything 
is moved on a horizontal plane. 


After selecting a container, the 
next problem is the _ interior 
packaging arrangement. Ex- 
tremely fragile articles should 
have some cushioning material, 
such as corrugated jackets, fillers, 
or separators, excelsior loose or in 
pads, or cellulose pads, to keep the 
articles free of the interior of the 
container and from one another. 
More sturdy but still fragile 
articles, such as cast iron machine 
parts, should be blocked and 
braced to reinforce the weak sec- 
tions. 


Leakage, while not a source of 
large losses, still should be con- 
trolled by proper packing. The 
original container is the crux of 
the whole matter. Large quan- 
tities of liquids are shipped in 
metal drums which should meet 
published specifications. A ship- 
per should not try to get away 
with second hand one-trippers. 
Smaller quantities are packed in 
tins or glassware, which in turn 
must be consolidated in larger 
outer containers which must meet 
the requirements stated in the 
preceding paragraphs. Sealing of 
these primary containers is very 
important, as all caps must be 
tight. Sufficient room for ex- 
pansion should be left so as not 
to force the cap off or break the 
container. If the liquid is a very 
valuable one, special seals should 
be applied that cannot be removed 
without being destroyed. Thus 
they cannot be replaced in transit. 


Contact with salt or fresh water, 
or with oil, ship’s sweat or sweat 
of hold are all alike from the 
packing protection standpoint. If 
the outer container is itself not 
watertight, it should be lined with 
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a good grade of water-proof 
paper. In some instances, such 
as with bales, oilcloth is used. 
Bright metallic parts subjected to 
rusting should be coated with rust 
preventive compounds. 

I have purposely left theft, 
pilferage and non-delivery for the 
last, as it is at this time the most 
important from a loss standpoint. 
These days more particular av- 
erage losses are changed to these 
three causes than any other group. 
Wars not only destroy property 
but also lower morals, with the 
result that too many men have 
learned to disregard property 
rights. .Too many individuals 
here and abroad feel that they 
have a right to a part of all the 
goods passing through their 
hands. This thinking, together 
with the ready disposition black 
markets offer, are the reasons for 
reports from surveyors abroad 
that state: 


were to fill. The idea has paid off 
handsomely on the basis of the 
quality of the work produced by 
men who only a few months ago 
had never seen the inside of a 
railroad shop. Of the slightly 
more than 500 men now working 
in the shop, almost half could be 
classified as green hands in the 
early summer of 1947. Now they 
are riveting, welding—doing all 
the jobs required in producing a 
freight ear. 

DeSoto has a history of more 
than 70 years as a repair point on 
the Missouri Pacific and its prede- 
cessor, the old St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain and Southern. The first 
unit erected there was a 16-stall 
roundhouse built in 1874. Four 
years later 17 additional stalls 
were built, along with a turntable, 
and at the same time a brick struc- 
ture was erected to house the Iron 
Mountain’s first locomotive shop. 
Later, in addition to the locomo- 
tive shop, a car repair section was 
set up and it remains in operation 
today, although the locomotive re- 
pair shop for the southern district 
has been moved to North Little 
Rock. 

The new shop facility is 700 ft. 
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‘‘The substantial increase in 
theft and pilferage losses is 
serious . . . Port congestion 
exists and theft and pilferage 
is apparently conducted by 
organized thieves . Most 
pilferages would not have oc- 
curred if all necessary steps 
had been taken at the point 
of origin to protect the 
goods. . .’’ 


In other words, poor packing 
and its consequent lack of pro- 
tection ‘‘ereate’’ thieves, since 
they are an ‘‘open invitation’’ to 
help oneself or ‘‘come and get it.’’ 
The carton of shoes illustrated is 
a good example. Can we expect 
the contents to be intact at des- 
tination when the failure illus- 
trated occurred at a New York 
pier before the shipment was even 
loaded on board the outgoing 
vessel ? 


Most freight handlers are honest 
so long as the package remains 


long by 100 ft. wide and has a 
clear span of 35 ft. beneath the 
roof trusses. It is served by two 
heavy-duty traveling cranes oper- 
ating on runways extending 100 
ft. beyond each end of the build- 
ing, and by numerous smaller 
hoists, most of which are operated 
by compressed air, as are most of 
the power tools. The assembly 
line extends the length of the 
building on two tracks, each of 
which is equipped with pits to 
enable workmen to get under the 
ears in comfort. 








1.P.E.A.A. Division Meeting 


The northeastern Ohio Div., Industrial 
Packaging Engineers Assn., National Ma- 
terials Handling and Packaging Group, 
held its regular monthly dinner meeting at 
Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, Jan. 13. This 
meeting was arranged to coincide with the 
National Materials Handling Exposition, 
according to Earl B. Candell, General 
Electric Co., and president of the North- 
eastern Ohio group, so that local members 
would have an opportunity to meet with 
1.P.E.A.A. out-of-town members who were 
attending the show. Principal speakers 
were E. C. Evans, Acme Steel Co., Chicago, 
and J. C. Morris, Ohio Boxboard Co., 
Rittman, Ohio. 








(Continued from Page 19) 





intact. But give them the ope 
invitation of a container that has 
failed and exposed its contents 
and theft, pilferage and even nop. 


delivery will be the inevitable 
result. 
Each different item to be 


shipped should be studied, bearing 
in mind the hazards it will ep. 
counter in its trip to final ¢cop. 
signee. When a complicated sit. 
uation arises, call in a packing 
engineer, for his assistance will be 
invaluable. Many container and 
packing material manufacturers 
offer such service free, as do the 
more progressive marine under. 
writers. The carriers too are 
helpful, and all should be con. 
sulted, for it is to the mutual 
interest of all parties that the 
merchandise arrives at destina- 
tion intact and in a salable condi- 
tion. Only dissatisfied customers 
and increased insurance rates 
result from loss and damage in 
transit. 


Present plans call for the con- 
struction of 1,218 units, including 
box, hopper, gondola, pulp and 
refrigerator cars. 

Speaking at dedication services 
held recently, Missouri Pacific 
Chief P. J. Neff said that to him 
the greatest industrial evil was 
part-time employment. ‘‘Our plan 
for the DeSota shop is to operate 
full time of every working day of 
the year and thereby eliminate any 
seasonal layoff of employes,’’ he 
declared. 

In addition to its DeSoto pro 
gram, MoPaec and _ subsidiaries 
have on order from car and loco 
motive builders 66 Diesel locomo 
tives, 3,250 box, hopper and re 
frigerator cars, and 6 Diesel 
streamlined trains, consisting of 
34 sleeping cars and 51 coaches, 
for its Eagle fleet. 

Since V-J Day, Missouri Pacifie 
has installed 19 Diesel locomotives 
and about 2,000 box and hopper 
ears. Equipment on order or re 
ceived since V-J Day represents 
an investment of over 63 million 
dollars. It is felt that by these 
steps, the Missouri Pacific is meet- 
ing its obligations to the Americal 
shipping and traveling public. 
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PRICING POLICY 
(Continued from Page 55) 


own labor, and therefore system- 
atically sell below cost, without 
any pricing policy for themselves, 
if it so happens that somebody in 
a take-it-or-leave-it manner offers 
them a starvation return for their 
produce, it would seem as if there 
js the place to begin. 


If, farmers and growers have 
been unable te get together to take 
concerted action, it is probably 
not because they are impractical 
dreamers. There is no more prac- 
tical-minded, self-reliant groyp of 
men in the country. More than 
likely, individualistic tinkering 
with management problems may 
have been what spilled the beans. 
But the time will come when or- 
ganization work by sons of the 
soil and the range, trained in agri- 
culture, agronomy and _ business 
administration, will bear fruit in 
the adoption of a program based 
upon sound pricing policy that 
will give direction to the functions 
of distribution which the grower 
or raiser of food products may 
find it necessary to perform for 
himself, in order to obtain the re- 
sults that he will come to know 
are economically sound. 


In the meantime, immediate ac- 
tion can be taken and results ac- 
complished by manufacturers and 
distributors, while business is gen- 
erally good, to get as many com- 
mercial and industrial units as 
possible thinking in terms of com- 
petition in productivity, supported 
by research and development, paid 
for by adequate selling effort tied 
in with sound pricing policy. The 
more firms that begin to operate 
along these lines, seeking to bring 
prices orderly fashion 
through the systematic adoption of 


down in 


the best in techniques and _ pro- 
cesses to improve values and re- 
duce the chanee will 
there be for the thousands of firms 
that stick to the routine of fight- 
ing by cut-throat competition in 
prices to divide up shrunken 
markets, to precipitate the country 
into another one of those devas- 
tating busts. 


costs, less 
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AIR AIDS— (Continued from Page 34) 


been particularly true of air 
transportation because its equip- 
ment is relatively undeveloped and 
inefficient, and demand for its 
services, from the shipping and 
traveling public, has been compar- 
atively slow in developing. Under 
such conditions of supply and de- 
mand, a service industry, if not 
given outside impetus, may not 
develop at all. Moreover, aid to 
air transportation has been jus- 
tified and is still justified because 
of the need for developing new 
routes, particularly in interna- 
tional operations, and the intro- 
duction of new equipment to im- 
prove service ahead of what may 
be immediately practical on an 
economic basis. 


In general, the potential bene- 
fits of commercial air transporta- 
tion have been recognized, as have 
the benefits to be derived from 
speeding its development through 
the use of public funds. Such 
assistance has tended to lower air- 
line costs and rates, thereby in- 
creasing demand for airline serv- 
ices and effectively stimulating the 
growth of air transportation. 


There are at least two other 
reasons why aid to air transpor- 
tation development can be justi- 
fied : 


(1) It may be necessary to pro- 
vide airline seryices for the pur- 
pose of enhangig national pres- 
tige, services for which there may 
be no commercial demand. This 
is particularly true of interna- 
tional air transportation, which 
under present conditions cannot 
be considered as a purely com- 
mercial enterprise. Today inter- 
national air transportation is an 
instrument of national policy. In 
return for performing certain 
tasks regarded to be of national 
importance, as directed by gov- 
ernment, international airlines may 
often enjoy a guarantee of con- 
tinuous existence, and where pri- 
vate capital is invested, of moder- 
ate but assured return on invest- 
ment. The prospect of self sup- 
port for international air trans- 
port may be said, therefore, to de- 
pend more largely on _ political 
than on economic factors. The 
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question is not whether sooner or 
later commercial receipts alone 
will suffice to cover expenses. It 
is practically certain that such a 
time will be long in coming be- 
cause, as air transportation is 
strengthened and developed, gov- 
ernments tend to impose greater 
and greater demands upon it, 
which tend to throw it back into 
the deficit zone of operations. 


Another powerful factor is in- 
ternational rivalry, because if one 
nation fosters its air transporta- 
tion by generous aid, its rivals in 
the world struggle for air power 
will be left behind if they permit 
their airlines to develop solely on 
the basis of commercial demand 
for their services. The race in 
air transportation has been like- 
ened to an armament race. The 
more one nation spends, the more 
its neighbors have to spend, and 
in the air ‘‘every nation is a 
neighbor. ’’ 


(2) It is necessary to provide 
government services, such as nav- 
igational and meteorological aids, 
air traffic control, search and 
rescue and other facilities needed 
by aviation generally, similar to 
the provision of roads, bridges 
and traffic regulating services for 
highways and channels, light- 


houses and other aids to shipping. . 


The provision of services and fa- 
cilities of this type for commercial 
air transportation should not be 
considered abnormal or indicative 
of any lack of ability on the part 
of the airlines to eventually sup- 
port themselves. Such aid is sim- 
ply analogous to provisions made 
for other utilities on justifiable 
economic and social grounds. 


It is contended from time to 
time, chiefly by those representing 
other forms of transportation, that 
the rates paid our airlines for the 
carriage of mail represent a sub- 
stantial amount of aid, in fact an 
outright subsidy. In this connec- 
tion it must be borne in mind that 
the fixing of mail rates by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, which 
has been entrusted with this re- 
sponsibility since 1938, has four- 
fold significance as part of our 
national policy for the develop- 





ment of an adequate air transport 
industry : 

(1) Mail payments, according to 
law, must provide compensation 
to the airlines for the services per. 
formed in carrying the mails, 
(When air mail rates do not ex. 
ceed the costs that may be al- 
located to transportation of the 
mails, the rate is said to be a 
**service rate.’’) 


(2) Mail rates may in certain 
circumstances provide compensa- 
tion to an airline in excess of the 
allocated costs of carrying the 
mail. This is in effect a payment 
to the carrier for providing a 
service required in the interests 
of the postal service, commerce 
and national defense, made avail- 
able before and beyond what the 
then available commercial traffic 
would justify the airlines in sup- 
plying. In the early years of air 
transportation, when operations 
were limited, it was possible for 
the agency setting air mail rates 
to so establish them as to make 
up the deficiency in commercial 
revenues and provide a fair re- 
turn on investment. For most 
of the airlines this day is past; 
commercial traffic has so far out- 
stripped mail traffic, and volume 
has so expanded, that no politic 
ally possible mail rate would suf- 
fice to guarantee a fair return on 
the present airline investment in 
their operations. 


(3) Mail payments offer a de- 
vice whereby the CAB can en- 
force efficiency and economy in 
airline management. The carrier 
is entitled under the law to reason- 
able compensation only so far as 
its operations are soundly planned 
and economically managed. 


(4) Mail rates may be so admin- 
istered by the CAB as to further 
the attainment and preservation 
of sound competitive conditions 
within the air transport industry. 


During the war and early post- 
war period, the board established 
what is called ‘‘service mail rates” 
of 45¢ a ton-mile for the larger 
airlines and 60e¢ a ton-mile for the 
smaller carriers. The board has 
since stated that these ‘‘service 
rates’’ contain no element of sub- 
sidy, because at the time they 
were put into effect it was recog- 
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nized that the techniques employed 
jn measuring the service rate level 
were experimental and subject to 
change and clarification as more 
experience was required and the 
industry became more established. 
In 1945, 97.87 percent of the mail 
was carried by the ‘‘service rate’’ 
airlines and only 2.13 percent by 
the so-called ‘‘need  carriers’’ 
whose air mail payments contin- 
ued to be based on plane-miles 
flown instead of actual ton-miles 
the mail was carried. 


The air transport industry has 
changed drastically between the 
calendar year 1945 and the twelve 
months ended June 30, 1947. Do- 
mestic revenue plane miles in- 
ereased 55 percent and revenue 
passenger miles 85 percent. The 
fleet of the scheduled airlines in- 
creased from 414 to 730 planes 
and changed in type from a pre- 
dominantly DC-3 fleet to one con- 
sisting of DC-3’s, DC-4’s, Constel- 
lations and DC-6’s. In addition, 
aircraft types such as Martin 
202’s and Convair 240’s will soon 
be in use. At the same time the 
operating profits of the industry, 
which reached $34,116,000 in 1945, 
turned into net operating losses 
of $5,838,000 for 1946 and $17,- 
389,000 for the first six months 
of 1947. As a result eight airlines 
which have been on the ‘‘service 
rate’’ basis since 1945, have re- 
cently petitioned the board for 
higher mail rates and there is 
every reason to believe that they 
will receive some support. These 
facts indicate the changing nature 
of the air transport industry. 


A “‘service rate’’ for carrying 
air mail must take into considera- 
tion, among other things, cost and 
investment allocations to the mail 
service. Any cost allocation, at 
best, is a hazardous calculation. 
When an industry is changing as 
much as air transportation, the 
uncertainties of allocation are so 
great that the calculation of a 
“service rate,’’ entirely separate 
and distinct from the ‘‘need rate’’ 
of individual airlines, as has been 
suggested, would have no accurate 
basis of computation. Moreover, 
the separation of compensation 
and what element of subsidy there 
may be in mail payments to some 
carriers requires some agreement 
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as to a definition of ‘‘subsidy.’’ 
There is much confusion on this 
point. 

Considering all the aspects of 
the problem, one can only agree 
with Chairman James M. Landis 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
who recently stated, before the 
President’s Air Policy Commis- 
sion: ‘‘Certainly the amount of 
postal revenue accruing to the 
Post Office cannot be accepted as 
indicative of the upper limit of 
a non-subsidy rate. Nor can the 
difference between _ estimated 
postal revenues and allocated costs 
of other postal operations be as- 
sumed to measure the rate above 
which subsidy is provided. More- 
ever, the rates charged for the 
carriage of non-mail traffic cannot 
be assumed to measure the upper 
limit of a non-subsidy mail rate, 
for the other traffic may have dif- 
ferent cost characteristics and the 
other rates may be promotional 
rates.’’ 

On all counts it would appear 
that today there is no actual ele- 
ment of ‘‘subsidy,’’ in the gener- 
ally accepted meaning of the term, 
in the air mail rates. However the 
same cannot be said for the use 
by commercial air transport of 
publically supplied and supported 
aids to air navigation and air- 
ports. The airways between air- 
ports are designated and approved 
by the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration and are under its control. 
Aids to navigation along airways 
and at airports are also main- 
tained by the federal government. 
As of July 1, 1946, it is estimated 
by the CAA that the federal air- 
ways system has cost $38,392,483 
to provide, and that the annual 
cost of its operation amounts to 
$39,571,087, including amortiza- 
tion of cost and interest on the 
unamortized balance. No part of 
this construction or annual main- 
tenance and operating cost is 
borne by commercial air transport, 
nor have the airlines so far been 
requested to bear any part of it. 

It is of course, impossible to say, 
based on available use data, just 
how much of the cost of provid- 
ing airways and aids to naviga- 
tion could be regarded as an aid 
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TRAFFIC— (Continued from. Page 39) 


tion of the traffic and financial de- 
partments of the industries. 


It is unnecessary in this discus- 
sion to state the provisions of the 
regulations governing the payment 
of charges upon interstate ship- 
ments by rail, motor, waterway 
and pipe line carriers subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, or of air 
carriers subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Suffice it here to state that the 
charges on interstate freight ship- 
ments must be paid prior to the 
delivery of the goods by the ear- 
riers at destination, unless credit 
arrangements, required by the 
rules of the regulatory commis- 
sions to be adequate to protect 
the carriers, have been made be- 
tween the carriers and the con- 
signees. The credit arrangements 
must be supported by bond in 
amount sufficient to cover the 
eredit extended. Within the terms 
of the credit arrangements per- 
mitted by law and protected by 
bond, the payment of freight 
charges must be discharged within 
the periods of time required by 
law. Willful violations of the 
terms and conditions of credit pro- 
visions of the law are punishable 
as criminal violations. 


After proper credit arrange- 
ments have been made with the 
carriers, preferably as a result of 
the cooperative action of the in- 
dustries’ traffic and financial offi- 
cers, traffic departments must set 
up procedures for the prompt pre- 
liminary audit of the freight bills 
covering collect inbound and pre- 
paid outbound shipments, so that 
these bills can be certified for pay- 
ment within the period of the 
eredit extensions. After payment 
traffic departments reaudit all 
freight bills so that overcharge 
claims may be prepared and col- 
lected from the carriers. Freight 
undercharges may be discovered 
and arrangements should be made 
for the correct charges to be paid 
to the carriers to whom payments 
are due. 

The proper discharge of these 
functions requires combined action 
of the traffic, purchasing, sales, 
treasury and accounting depart- 
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ments. The transactions should be 
audited to discover if proper pro- 
cedures have been devised to in- 
sure that freight. charges which 
have been prepaid for the accounts 
of customers are recovered by 
proper addition to the invoices for 
the goods or repaid by other means 
of remittance from the customers. 
Proper and adequate records and 
reports of prepayment of all 
freight charges, whether the 
charges are prepaid on all ship- 
ments as a matter of general mar- 
keting policy or upon certain ship- 
ments and not upon others, ac- 
cording to the terms of sale and 
delivery of individual sales trans- 
actions, must be kept. 


In like manner, records and re- 
ports should be made of the pay- 
ment of charges upon all inbound 
shipments received from suppliers, 
whether all goods are bought with 
instructions that the shipments be 
made on a collect basis or the ar- 
rangements are varied according 
to different commodities pur- 
chased. 


It is desirable that copies of all 
shipping orders be sent to the traf- 
fic department for the selection of 
routes and for the calculation of 
freight charges to be added to the 
invoices or for the preparation of 
billing for freight charges against 
the customers. The sales depart- 
ment, shipping room, billing office, 
and accounting department should 
be supplied with this information 
necessary for them to perform 
their functions properly. It is 
suggested that freight billing debit 
memoranda be numbered consecu- 
tively so that they may be audited. 
Similarly, the memoranda provid- 
ing for freight charges to be added 
to invocies should be made avail- 
able for audit. 


Similar data should be supplied 
with respect to the freight charges 
on inbound shipments so that the 
purchasing department’s proce- 
dures can be audited, and the pay- 
ments of freight charges may be 
paid by the industry in connection 
with inbound shipments only when 
the goods are purchased on a basis 
of shipment collect, or proper de- 
duetions from payments for goods 
purchased on a prepaid freight 





basis may be deducted from the 
payments made to suppliers. 


Passenger Services 


An important and exacting task 
of traffic departments and of the 
auditing staff involves passenger 
service accommodations and pay. 
ments to the carriers for passenger 
services. The traffic department 
has the exacting responsibility of 
obtaining passenger accommoda- 
tions for the industry’s travelers 
and officers. The accounting de- 
partment has the responsibility of 
auditing the expense accounts of 
the travelers. These responsibili- 
ties are particularly heavy in times 
when passenger services are diff- 
eult to obtain, and expenses are 
complicated by the regulations of 
the carriers pertaining to the can- 
cellation of Pullman reservations 
and refunds to be made provided 
the space is resold. 


Drawbacks and Refunds 


Goods which have been pur- 
chased or sold subject to process- 
ing or storage in transit are some- 
times purchased or sold subject to 
the readjustment of the freight 
charges between the buyer or 
seller. Arangements should be 
made for the purchase or sale of 
such goods, so that the industry 
will receive whatever advantages 
in freight charges it is entitled to. 
For example, if goods which have 
been shipped from originating 
points under arrangements for 
storage-in-transit and purchased 
when at the transit point, the 
buyer may be entitled to have the 
goods moved from the transit 
point to final destination at the 
unpaid balance of the through rate 
from the transit point to destina- 
tion, rather than at the local rate 
from the transit point to destina- 
tion, which is almost always con- 
siderably higher than the balance 
of the transit rate. Arrangements 
to assure the benefit of these rate 
advantages should be made by the 
purchasing or sales department 
upon the basis of rate information 
and traffic advice furnished by the 
traffic department. The billing and 
accounting departments should be 
informed about the arrangements 
so that proper provisions can be 
made in the preparation of im 
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yoices or in the payments made for 
the goods. 


Certain commodities shipped at 
domestic freight rates are eligible 
if subsequently exported, either 
jn the same stage of manufacture 
at which they were shipped or in 
further manufactured form, to re- 
eeive adjustments or ‘‘drawbacks’’ 
in the freight rates to the basis of 
the export rates. The adjust- 
ments of the respective interests of 
the shippers and consignees of the 
shipments, which have been trans- 
ported at the domestic freight 
rates, in the amounts represented 
by the differences between the do- 
mestic and export rates should be 
made by the traffic departments 
working with their respective sales 
and purchasing departments in 
making purchase and sales con- 
tracts. The accounting and bill- 
ing departments must be informed 
so that the amounts due may be 
recovered or paid, as the case may 
be. 


The successful handling of these 
rate readjustments requires ex- 
pert knowledge of freight rates 
and claim procedures, as well as 
skillful handling of intercompany 
accounts and _ interdepartmental 
procedures. The traffic, purchas- 
ing, sales, billing, treasury and ac- 
counting departments must co- 
operate smoothly if the proper 
amounts are to be recovered, and 
the interests of buyers and sellers 
of the goods are to be properly 
readjusted. The arrangements, 
finally, should be safeguarded by 
adequate auditing procedures. 


Freight Allowances by Sellers 


If goods are purchased or sold 
on the basis of prices f. 0. b. point 
of origin, freight allowed to desti- 
nation or to some designated point, 
arrangements must be made for 
evidence of the basis of the trans- 
actions to be provided for the 
guidance of the purchasing, re- 
ceiving and treasury departments 
in ease of goods so bought; and for 
the guidance of the sales, invoicing 
and shipping departments in re- 
spect to goods so sold. The traffic 
department should supply the in- 
formation with respect to the cor- 
rect freight charges to the other 
departments concerned. Some com- 
panies’ procedures provide for 
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debit memoranda to be prepared 
addressed to the vendors, or ven- 
dees, indicating the basis of pur- 
chase or sale and the amount of 
freight charges allowed. The 
amounts of freight allowed are set 
up on the books of the buyers so 
that the proper deductions may be 
made before the sellers’ invoices 
are approved for payment. If any 
allowances are missed, the records 
of the debit memoranda may be 
used as the basis of authorization 
for deductions of the freight al- 
lowances due on past shipments 
from the invoices for subsequent 
shipments, or for recovery from 
the vendors through other read- 
justment procedures, 


Transportation Contracts 


Industries which require trans- 
portation services or facilities to 
be acquired under contracts, leases 
or other arrangements, need the 
assistance of their traffic men, their 
attorneys, and the purchasing, ac- 
counting and disbursing depart- 
ments in order to insure the 
proper handling of these arrange- 
ments. The co-operation of the 
traffic department is required to 
determine the services or facili- 
ties that are needed, their avail- 
ability, and the proper basis of 
charges. The law department 
should draw up or pass upon the 
leases or contract to insure the in- 
dustry that the legal rights and 
obligations are protected ade- 
quately. The disbursing officers 
must be informed as to the basis 
and terms of compensation. Those 
making the actual arrangements 
for the facilities or services must 
be guided by the counsel of the 
experts in these fields. 


Arrangements of these types are 
particularly necessary in connec- 
tion with: 

1. The leasing of motor ve- 
hicles. 

2. Arrangements with con- 
tract motor carriers. 

8. The leasing of vessels, 
lighters, barges or other 
marine equipment. 

4. Arrangements for ship- 
ment via contract car- 
riers by water. 

5. Leases of railroad freight 
cars. 

6. Rental of locomotives for 
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intra-plant spotting op- 
erations. 

7. Contracts for warehouse 
or other storage facilities, 


Insurance 

In connection with transporta- 
tion services, arrangements should 
be made for insurance adequate to 
cover the interests and liabilities 
of the industries as shippers, own- 
ers of the goods, and as owners, 
lessors or lessees of transportation 
equipment or facilities. Insur- 
ance is required in order to: 

1. Cover goods in transit 
when there are gaps in 
the continuous liability of 
the carriers while the 
goods are in transit, which 
may not be covered by the 
liability of any carrier. 

2. Cover the deficiencies in 
the liability of the car- 
riers as when goods are 
shipped at declared or re- 
leased valuations, or other 
limitations upon the lia- 
bility of the carriers. 

8. Cover goods in the pos- 
session of carriers as 
warehousemen. 

4. Cover goods in ware- 
houses or other storage 
facilities. 

5. Cover liability of shipper 
or owners of dangerous 
articles which are apt to 
damage other goods or the 
equipment or facilities of 
carriers, 

6. Cover goods shipped by 
water transportation. 

7. Cover the direct and con- 
tigent liability of the in- 
dustry as the operator, 
lessee or lessor of trans- 
portation equipment or 
facilities, including pub- 
lic liability, property 
damage, employers’ lia- 
bility and other necessary 
insurance coverage. 


Procedures set up for the deter- 
mination of insurance require- 
ments, arranging for coverage and 
payment of premiums should be 
subject to audit to insure the 
proper coordination of the ar- 
rangements and for proper pay- 
ments and recoveries. 


Demurrage charges, which are 





partly compensation for the use of 
freight cars and partly penalties 
for the detention of the cars be. 
yond the period of free time gl. 
lowed by the carriers’ tariffs for 
unloading or loading of cars ip. 
bound or outbound from the 
plants must be carefully con. 
trolled. The responsibility for the 
reduction or elimination of de 
murrage charges falls primarily 
upon plant transportation depart. 
ments or traffic sub-departments, 
Particularly in times of acute 
freight car shortage, such as the 
present period, the traffic depart. 
ment has a heavy responsibility 
for obtaining car-supply and for 
seeing that the cars it obtains are 
promptly placed, unloaded, loaded 
and released. Under average de. 
murrage agreements between the 
carriers and industrial concerns, 
the demurrage charges are ad. 
justed monthly. Credits are al- 
lowed for cars loaded, unloaded 
and released within 24 hours, and 
debits are charged for cars held 
beyond 48 hours free time. One 
half the number of credits earned 
may be used to offset debits, but 
arbitrary charges at penalty rates 
are assessed against all cars be. 
yond four days after the expira 
tion of free time. These penalty 
charges cannot be offset by credits. 

The traffic and transportation 
employes of industries are respon 
sible for the control of demurrage, 
for deciding upon the advisability 
of average agreements, and for 
checking demurrage bills. The ar 
rangements are usually made by 
the treasury departments of com 
panies. The accounting depart 
ments must be kept informed by 
proper records and reports so that 
the arragements and payments 
with respect to demurrage can be 
brought under audit control. 

Demurrage charges are assessed 
also against those who detain ves 
sels, barges or lighters beyond the 
periods of free time or lay-days al 
lowed for loading or discharge 
Similar procedures should be sé 
up to assure the reduction of sud 
detention to the minimum consis 
tent with the management of tht 
plants or pier facilities and # 
audit demurrage accounts. 

If railroad freight cars af 
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leased from the owning railroads 
for short period use in intra-plant 
services, arrangements for the use 
of such equipment should be made 
by the traffic or transportation de- 
partment, and the accounting de- 
partment should be notified so that 
the billing for the charges for the 
use of the cars can be audited. It 
is recommended that all such ar- 
rangements be made by or through 
the traffic department rather than 
by the transportation or plant ex- 
ecutives at each mill or plant. 
Only in this way can the arrange- 
ments be standardized and the use 
of cars reduced to the minimum 
consistent with the needs of the in- 
dustry as a whole. The standard- 
ization of the arrangements makes 
it possible, moreover, to lease cars, 
which, although unfit for railroad 
road-haul services, usually called 
“cripples’’, are fit for intra-plant 
services. Such cars usually can be 
leased for rates much lower than 
the customary per diem charges— 
the charges which railroads pay 
to each other for the period of 
time the cars of ‘‘foreign’’ owner- 
ship are on the rails of the rail- 
roads using the cars. 


Rate Readjustments or Reparations 

One of the important functions 
of industrial traffic departments 
is the determination, preparation, 
fling and collection of claims 
against carriers for reparation. 
These claims, unlike claims for 
loss, damage and delay, or over- 
charge claims, are really not 
claims at all, but are retroactive 
freight rate adjustments. The 
Interstate Commerce Act requires 
that all transportation rates be 
free from unjust and unreasonable 
discrimination, preference or prej- 
udice. If they are not, they are 
unlawful. For the period of time 
during which unlawful rates are 
charged, those who have paid or 
borne the freight charges are en- 
titled to recover the difference be- 
tween the unlawful charges and 
those found to be lawful, within 
the statutory period of two years 
prior to the filing of the action. 
The traffic department must proc- 
éss all reparation actions, while 
the function of the auditing de- 
partment of the industry is to 
determine that all such charges 
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Plus-Power and great maneuverability of SHOP MULE trac- 
tors have earned their title of “America’s Most Versatile In- 
dustrial Tractor." It's a general purpose unit for almost any 
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International Harvester 30.5 H.P. engine, full p tic tired, 
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for complete information that may save you time and money! 
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at the Port Authority from other 
parts of the country in regard to 
our ability to support ourselves, 
most are concerned with our finan- 
cing. Over the past 26 years, the 
Port Authority has sold over 500 
million dollars of revenue bonds 
on its own credit, backed solely 
by the revenues and reserves of 
its own projects. We have built 
or have under construction some 
280 million dollars’ worth of 
bridges, tunnels, waterfront facil- 
ities, and consolidated terminals 
for trucks, buses and railroad 
freight. We have undertaken the 
development of the New York 
City airports and the Newark Air- 
port and Newark Seaport, and 
expect to expend on these proj- 
ects about 270 million dollars. We 
recently made a proposal to the 
City of Hoboken for the 17-million 
dollar improvement of a part of 
its waterfront, and are currently 
preparing a report for the City 
of New York on the possibility of 
our financing, developing and op- 
erating the marine terminals here 
which’ are now under municipal 
ownership. 


Credit for the future is a matter 
of available earnings of proven 
projects and of the reserves cre- 
ated from such earnings. But, 
above all else, it is a matter of 
reputation for sound and honest 
business administration. 


Fourtu—its adaptability to a 
regional approach—is of great im- 
portance. The language of the 
compact itself indicates that the 
Authority’s regional approach was 
basic in the creation of the bi-state 
agency. 

Prior to 1834, the states of New 
York and New Jersey had quar- 
reled over harbor franchises, ferry 
rights, jurisdiction over the har- 
bor islands, and the boundaries 


themselves. The Treaty of 1834 
effectively settled these earlier 
quarrels. The Port Compact of 


1921, which created the Port Au- 
thority, gave the go-ahead signal to 
the bi-state agency to develop the 
Port of New York as a great reg- 
ional trade and_ transportation 
center. In the comprehensive plan 
for port development, under the 
compact, an integrated program 
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was set up for the unification of 
terminal facilities, the consolida- 
tion of shipments, and the general 
development of the port. 

In the language of the compact, 
the two states ‘‘agree to and 
pledge, each to the other, faithful 
cooperation in the future planning 
and development of the Port of 
New York, holding in high trust 
for the benefit of the nation the 
special blessings and natural ad- 
vantages thereof.’’ 

Article II sets up a geographic 
district to be known as the Port 
of New York District which in- 
cludes, roughly, that part of the 
metropolitan district both in New 
York and New Jersey lying within 
a radius of about twenty-five miles 
of the Statue of Liberty. 


We were singularly fortunate in 
New York and New Jersey in hav- 
ing political, legal and business 
leaders who realized the problems 
that led to the creation of the Port 
Authority, and who were not 
afraid to come to grips with those 
problems in finding a bold solu- 
tion, 

Incidentally, I know of no bet- 
ter measure of the contribution 
that has been made to the port 
community by the Port Authority 
than the increase in vehicular 
communication between New York 
and New Jersey. Trans-Hudson 
traffic has been multiplied four 
times from 12! million vehicles 
in 1925 to 50 million in 1946. As 
an aid to traffic we have spent 
some 71 million dollars on ap- 
proaches to our Lincoln. Tunnel 
and George Washington Bridge. 
That is a lot of money, but the 
expenditure of this huge sum is in 
line with Port Authority’s interest 
in expediting the movement of 
traffic in the Port area. Our three 
Staten Island bridges, which were 
our original interstate projects, 
connect Staten Island with the 
New Jersey mainland. 

The Port Authority’s 16 million, 
400 thousand-dollar Union Rail- 
road Terminal on Eighth Avenue 
is operated by the eight trunkline 
railroads that come into New 
York. It handles less-than-carload 
freight as a ‘‘post office’ for rail 
freight. And now we are aug- 





menting this rail freight station 
with two great Union Motor Truck 
Terminals—the largest in the 
world. One of these terminals jg 
being built on the lower west side 
of Manhattan and the other jn 
Newark. The Manhattan terminal 
already is being hailed by the 
press and the public as a realistic 
approach to the relief of the truck 
traffic problem. In Manhattan, as 
in Newark, huge  over-the-road 
trucks will unload their cargoes 
at the Port Authority terminals 
for local delivery in small, con- 
solidated loads. 


On the Brooklyn waterfront, the 
Port Authority operates a modern 
grain terminal, together with a 
connecting system of wharves and 
piers. 

The City of New York may see 
fit, in the near future, to follow 
its action in leasing to us La 
Guardia Airport and New York 
International Airport at Idlewild, 
by transferring the municipally 
owned piers here to the Port Av- 
thority for financing, development 
and operation. It is obvious that 
the provision of modern and ade- 
quate and self-supporting airports 
in the Port of New York is a re- 
gional problem, and I am sure 
that it is even more obvious that 
the furnishing of proper harbor 
installations in this great port is 
also a regional problem. 


In fact, the regional develop- 
ment of our waterfront facilities 
is basic to the prosperity of the 
whole port area. One out of every 
ten workers in the metropolitan 
district is dependent upon the 
harbor for his living, and it can 
readily be seen that this harbor 
must be developed and operated 
on the most efficient basis pos- 
sible—and such a basis cannot 
tolerate cut-throat competition be- 
tween one side and the other side 
of the port. 


Already, the Port Authority has 
entered into an agreement with 
the City of Newark that will bring 
Newark Airport and Newark Sea- 
port into the regional development 
picture here. We have made 4 
proposal to the City of Hoboken 
for a seventeen-million-dollar de 
velopment of part of its water 
front. 
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FLYING FISH— (Continued from Page 25) 


There the fish were to be loaded 
into a DC-4 airfreighter, which 
holds up to 20,000 lbs. of cargo 
and which, in volume, is larger 
than the average boxcar. Upon 
arriving at its destination the fish 
were to be put on another waiting 
truck and rushed to the customer. 

With all these packaging and 
distribution problems solved, there 
still remained the hardest nut of 
all to crack: selling the fish. 
Armed with a new package of 
fresh haddock, filleted that very 
morning, Jack Fulham flew to 
Cleveland on one of American 
Airlines regular flights. From the 
airfield he proceeded to the office 
of the purchasing director of a 
large chain of stores where he 
began to discuss the Haskins plan 
for air-shipping fresh fish from 
Boston to Cleveland. The director, 
however, was hesitant. He was not 
convinced that such a plan actu- 
ally could work. Jack was wait- 
ing for this opportunity. He 
ripped open the carton he had 
brought and produced a package 
of wet, cold fillets as fresh as were 
being sold in Boston that very 


minute. Needless to say, the pur- 


chasing executive agreed to buy 
the fresh fish as long as the 
Haskins company could supply 
them in top-rate condition. 

The packages are convenient 
and safe to handle. No fish odors 
ean escape from them, nor water 
drip from them to harm other 
merchandise in the same shipment 
Because of that, small quantities 
of fish can now be shipped safely 
with other foods. This feature has 
materially reduced the former 
high costs imposed on wholesalers 
in distributing and handling such 
ahighly perishable commodity. In 
fact, the final cost of distribution 
by air is claimed to be appreciably 
less than the cost of distribution 
by rail. 

The success of the Haskins ex 
periment has been very gratifying 
to American. Jim McDonald, 
targo-sales manager in Boston, 
says that since 1944 American Air- 
lines had been trying in vain to 
tnvince the fishing industry of 
the value of transporting fresh 
ishery products by air. With 
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more processors investigating the 
advantages of air shipping, Mc- 
Donald expects fresh fish to some 
day become as commonplace a 
commodity on the Midwestern 
market as it is along the two 
coasts. The airlines company nor- 
mally ships from Boston around 
50,000 lb. of fresh fish a week into 
Midwestern markets. a far ad- 
vance from the initial flight of 
100 pounds three years ago. 


Shipments of fresh fish out of 
Boston are now going to eight 
regular ports of call: Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Louisville, Los Angeles, Tulsa and 
Dallas. Every shipment is watched 
carefully to make sure it will ar- 
rive at its destination on time. A 
delivery of fish to St. Louis, for 
example, leaves Boston at nine 
o’clock one evening and arrives 
at nine the next morning. Upon 
landing, the cargo is immediately 
delivered by waiting vehicles to 
the grocers’ warehouse, from which 
it is dispatched to retail outlets, 
some as far away as 150 miles. 
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PREMIUM PACKING— (Continued from Page 45) 


and as heavy a shank nail as the 
heads will permit. Despite slightly 
higher packing and shipping costs, 
the exporter’s representative in 
that country may soon report a 
firm clamor for shoes that come 
in the wooden boxes from America. 


STEEL STRAPPING CAN BE A GIFT 
OF GOLD. The writer vividly re- 
ealls the Arabs in North Africa 
avidly collecting every scrap of 
flat banding material cut and dis- 
earded from our packing cases. 
This material was fashioned into 
needed domestic utensils. In other 
ports, round binding wire is saved. 
Naturally, if a gift of metal can 
be a bait for greater sales appeal, 
the heavier it is the more effective. 
Many an export shipping unit, 
mow secured with three or more 
light bands, might cause foreign 
eyes to sparkle if only two bands 
of heavy, 1% in., 114 in., or 2 in. 
metal were used. Perhaps, the 
protection is slightly more than 
necessary or the cost slightly 
greater, but there are times when 
a purchase becomes so desirable in 
the customer’s eye that a slight 
differential is immaterial, and 
heavy banding—a commonplace 
object in America—is manna to a 
steel-deprived country. 


TEXTILES AS ‘‘PREMIUM’’ PACK- 
aaina. Many countries around the 
earth are noted for the natives’ 
making excellent use of textile 
bags in which flour, sugar, rice 
and feeds are shipped, converting 
such goods into family wearing 
apparel. Export bags and bale 
wraps may well be considered in 
materials suitable for such conver- 
sion, where there is an otherwise 
drag in recent demand. Naturally, 
one would not convert from multi- 
wall paper bag to a cloth bag with- 
out being sure the results would 
justify such a step. On the other 
hand, where sales have fallen off, 
it cannot hurt to send a sample 
of the ‘‘premium’’ cloth bag and 
ask the overseas buyer if there 
would be re-stimulated interest if 
the next shipment was in such a 
container. Many of these pointed 
suggestions are paying off. 


CLEVERNESS—NOT COSTLINESS IS 
SOMETIMES THE ANSWER TO ‘‘PRE- 
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MIUM’’ PACKING. There is not 
always need for greater cost to in- 
crease interest in the export pack- 
age upon arrival overseas. There 
are lands where segments of used 
American newspapers and other 
periodicals are greatly prized and 
even sold. In such a land, a 
small thing such as using old news- 
print (not too finely shredded) 
may create the premium attraction 
over other and perhaps more ex- 
pensive, cushioning materials. Be- 
fore this particular idea is used, 
however, one must be certain the 
country of destination has no laws 
against importing of U. S. printed 
materials in such manner. 


TIsSUE—THE HUSH, HUSH SHORT- 
AGE IN MOST COUNTRIES OVERSEAS. 
Many countries otherwise almost 
back on their feet economically 
are experiencing extreme scarcity 
of white, quality tissue. If Amer- 
ican pottery, glassware, china and 
other fragile objects are beginning 
to battle competition of other na- 
tions in a country where lack of 
tissue is almost a minor household 
calamity, it would certainly be 
‘‘premium’’ packaging of the 
cleverest sort to use liberal quan- 
tities of white tissue sheets instead 
of or in addition to excelsior or 
corrugated cells, for inner protec- 
tion. 


EXPORT CRATES BECOME HOMES. 
Before being delighted when a 
steamship line offers space to carry 
machinery, cars, trucks or other 
heavy goods without boxing in 
heavy export crates, the exporter 
should verify to just what extent 
the large crates have created the 
receivers’ preference for goods 
from the U. S. A. For in many 
countries of the Orient, Africa, 
the East Indies and even in the 
Western Hemisphere, our large, 
well-made, fully-sheathed crates 
with waterproof lids have not been 
dismantled, but rather converted 
into new housing for the natives. 


‘*PREMIUM’”’ PACKING OPPORTUN- 
Tres. To select the right premium 
at the right time is one which re- 
quires subtlety, cunning and the 
flair of an opportunist, in addition 
to intimate knowledge of condi- 
tions in one’s foreign market. 


Here is a current marketing stunt 
which bears out this fact. Before 
the war, Europe was an exporter 
—not an importer—of beef cop. 
centrates, bouillon cubes, etc. Al. 
most immediately after the war, 
this industry was on its feet and 
ready to supply at least the Euro. 
pean market at an advantage over 
States manufacturers. Yet on 
domestic exporter of bouillon 
eubes has countered the European 
competition and increased his ship. 
ments from U. S. A., entirely 
through ‘‘premium’’ packaging. 
There had been developed for 
army purposes an air-tight pocket 
canister of durable metal for hold. 
ing matches. It so happens these 
hold and protect exactly thirty 
bouillon cubes. No matter how 
many times it is opened, it may 
be resealed and it remains imper- 
vious to moisture, hence protecting 
the cubes until the last one is 
used. Also, it is a container ofa 
type to be greatly desired and 
permanently retained as a house 
hold utensil. This exporter ac 
quired the output of these canis 
ters and by affixing a simple de 
scriptive label, has converted them 
into his overseas unit containen 
for bouillon cubes. 


KNow YOUR MARKET. Just asa 
producer in this country studies 
earefully his market befor 
deciding to give away a cereal 
bowl or a coupon good towards s 
set of silverware, so too is it neces 
sary for the exporter to know his 
foreign market before deciding 
upon his ‘‘premium.’’ In fact, it 
goes without saying that a repre 
sentative on the ground should 
report on the advisability of the 
‘‘premium’’ package. It is no 
always an easy thing to put you 
finger on what will have appeal 
The overseas agent will be quick 
vote against anything which may 
increase the cost, even slightly. 
But let the gift in the packing & 
seen and wanted and all inter 
mediates between the exporter and 
the overseas consumer will 
equally quick to insist upon th 
product with the ‘‘premium” 
packing. 
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CONTROLLED DISTRIBUTION— (Continued from Page 54) 


economic laws which, if it does not 


improve, will automatically dis- 
pose of it. And that is costly to 
all of us. It is true that our type 


of economy requires ‘‘risk capi- 
tal.’’ When it is risked it is en- 
titled to all the legitimate profits 
it can earn—and the word “‘legit- 
imate’’ is accorded the widest pos- 
sible latitude. In _ self-defense, 
however, we must be gravely con- 
cerned with those enterprises 
which, during ‘‘good’’ times, are 
not competent enough to earn any 
net income. Their large numbers 
and the cumulative weight of their 
influence create both a bottleneck 
and an effective brake against con- 
tinued prosperity. The writer, as 
a marketing consultant working 
with several dozen companies in 
nearly as many different indus- 
tries, has found almost invariably 
that, regardless of productive effi- 
ciency, distribution, especially in 
marketing, was the principal cause 
of their difficulties. The experience 
of others has been similar. 

Add to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of corporations with no net 
profit, those which are able to earn 
only an insufficient one, and the 
unknown but probably larger pro- 
portion of unincorporated enter- 
prises with too little or no net in- 
come, and we have a national 
problem that can be contemplated 
from two entirely divergent points 
of view. 

It may be considered a collective 
problem to be solved only by col- 
lective means. That kind of solu- 
tion would signify the end of free 
enterprise as we know it. It may 
be taken for granted that most 
Americans, in business or other- 
wise, will reject any such solution. 

The other viewpoint, in accord 
with our inherited traditions, is to 
regard it strictly as an individual 
matter to be resolved by indi- 
vidual enterprises with a mini- 
mum. of governmental interfer- 
ence, assistance or compulsion. 
We still want our fredom to con- 
duct our business affairs as we see 
fit with no responsibility for suc- 
cess or failure so far as the entire 
economy is immediately con- 
cerned. The issue becomes clear. 
It was suggested that the privilege 
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of free, private enterprise was not 
necessarily an economic right. 
Whether it is consciously accepted 
or not, that privilege carries with 
it a tacit responsibility to be suc- 
cessful. Can industry and busi- 
ness, then, through the independ- 
ent activities of millions of single 
enterprises, no one of which has 


any ultimate responsibility what- 


soever, with a minimum of govern- 
mental control, keep the economy 
stable, balanced and prosperous? 


Until now it has failed to do so. 
The gradual encroachment of the 
federal government upon manage- 
ment’s hitherto sole prerogatives 
is a significant symbol of that 
failure. It has oceurred as a 
consequence, basically, of the dis- 
satisfaction of the people ex- 
pressed through duly elected 
representatives and through their 
desire to protect themselves from 
what is actually the ineptitude of 
large segments of business and in- 
dustry. Could it be that the per- 
fectly proper disclaimer of any 
more than immediate, conven- 
tional responsibility on the part of 
any one enterprise—and by mul- 
tiplication, all of them—is really 
at the bottom of the gradual in- 
erease of government control? 

A cold-blooded, objective and 
realistic appraisal of the Amer- 
ican economy by businessmen is 
long overdue. We have had more 
than enough of pious platitudes, 
flag waving, obfuscated oratory, 
name calling, business bombast, 
pressure groups, suborning lob- 
bies, complacent legislatures, in- 
adequate labor laws and above all 
the stultifying habit of provincial, 





subjective thinking. These things 
do not solve problems. They can 
only aggravate them and create 
new ones. Free, private enterprise 
is facing its sharpest challenge 
here in the United States, its last 
stronghold. Either it will find the 
way by itself—which means that 
one by one each enterprise must 
conduct its affairs as though the 
welfare of all depended on it alone 
—or the general public, the final 
arbiter in a democracy, as in 
Britain will lose faith in it. 
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TRAFFIC— (Continued from Page 71) 


are collected, through charges in 
the accounts receivable records of 
the claimant companies. 


Other Rate Functions and Auditing 

Other important services of the 
traffic departments of industries 
with respect to rates and charges 
include: 


1. The selection of the type 
of transportation service 
affording the lowest rate, 
including all incidental 
service charges, consistent 
with the type and quality 
of service required. 


2. The representation of the 
interests of the industries 
in general rate and reve- 
nue eases before the ICC 
and other _ regulatory 
bodies in order to protect 
the industry against ex- 
cessive or unreasonable 
rate levels and to protect 
equitable rate relation- 
ships among producers, 
manufacturing points, 
and markets. 


3. The protection of the in- 
terests of the industry in 
general commodity rate 
eases which affect the in- 
terests of all shippers and 
receivers of commodities 
of certain types, such as 
lumber, coal, cement, 
soap, iron and steel, cop- 
per, and many other im- 
portant industrial goods. 


4. Negotiations with car- 
riers, directly and through 
carrier traffic associations, 
for the establishment and 
maintenance of favorable 
and equitable rates and 
charges on raw materials 
and finished products in 
which the industries are 
interested. 


5. Negotiations with carriers 
and carriers classification 
committees for proper 
classification of the com- 
modities in which the in- 
dustries trade. 

6. Negotiations with carriers 
or their tariff bureaus or 
agents for proper descrip- 
tion of commodities, and 
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for changes in rules or 
regulations affecting the 
transportation services, 
favorable to the indus- 
tries. 

7. Negotiation with car- 
riers, seeking the estab- 
lishment or medification 
of transportation service 
arrangements and charges 
for such services, includ- 
ing transit services and 
other special line-haul and 
terminal services used by 
the industries or required 
by changed conditions or 
production and market- 
ing. 


All of these rate activities of 
traffic departments should be sub- 
ject to audit so that the informa- 
tion with respect to them may be 
available to the purchasing, sales, 
billing, shipping, receiving, finan- 
cial and accounting departments 
and sub-departments which are 
responsible for relationships with 
other companies which are affected 
by the services and charges for 
them. 


Transportation and Traffic Statistics 


One of the aspects of traffic de- 
partment work in which the ac- 
counting departments are inter- 
ested for purposes of cooperation 
and audit is the collection, com- 
pilation and analysis of traffic and 
transportation statistics. As in- 
dustry relies more and more upon 
exact information in dealing with 
its problems, more precise and 
more complete data are required 
with respect to such important 
matters as: 


1. Total volume of inbound 
and outbound shipments. 
. Volume of traffic trans- 
ported by each agency 
used. 

. Total payments made for 
freight charges, and to 

each carrier. 

4. Transportation costs per 
unit of shipment, produc- 
tion or marketing. 

5. Quantities moved and 
charges, total and per 
unit, in inter-plant serv- 
ices. 


bo 


w 





6. Costs of performing jp. 
tra-plant switching, spot. 
ting or other transports. 
tion services. 


7. Average demurrage costs 
per unit of goods received 
or produced. 


8. Average costs of loading, 
unloading or other han. 
dling of goods. 


9. Average lengths of haul 


10. Average loadings and 
revenue per carload or 
other unit of shipment. 


11. Average losses per unit of 
shipment for loss, dam. 
age or delay, via all car. 
riers’ and particular car. 
rier’s services. 


The basic data, which are re. 
quired by the traffic and other de. 
partments of industries and cdl. 
lected and compiled by the eo- 
operative action of several depart- 
ments, have become indispensable 
to good industrial management. 


In discussing the functions of 
auditing with respect to traffic 
and transportation, David J. 
Menges, chief accountant, The Me. 
Kay Co., states in part: ‘‘Appli- 
cation of audit procedure to the 
traffic function in any large o 
medium sized company will & 
governed by the extent of it 
responsibilities . Careful 
analysis and study of all of the 
subjects are required and the 
actual procedure followed by the 
auditor in each ease will depend 
upon the circumstances preset! 

. Although [traffic problems] 
are highly specialized matters, the 
auditor can acquaint himself sufi- 
ciently with the principles it 
volved to determine whether they 
are being adequately considerei 
by the traffic department 
The auditor should be alert 
offer constructive suggestions col 
cerning [the traffic] notebook [ia 
which these data are compiled 

. Traffic audits are unusually 
interesting and stimulating to the 
auditor and, more important, ar 
often productive audits.’” 





2 Menges, David J., Verification of Troft 
and Transportation Functions. Nation 
Association of Cost Accountants Bullet 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 20, June 15, 1947, 
1271-1279, reprinted in DusTRisuTIon 
Nov. 1947. 
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AIR AlIDS— (Continued from Page 67) 


to commercial air transport strict- 
ly. Expenditures by the govern- 
ment on the federal airways sys- 
tem without eventual recovery 
from the users can, however, be 
justified only if the interests of 
national defense require the pro- 
motion and expansion of civil avi- 
ation beyond its normal economic 
level. 

As of April 1, 1947, there were 
4,728 airports in the United States. 
Of these, 1,248 were adapted to 
the use of commercial air trans- 
port, but some of these were still 
strictly in the military category. 
Public expenditures on airports 
through 1945 have been estimated 
to total 1.1 billion dollars, of which 
775 million dollars might be allo- 
cated to airports designed pri- 
marily for air transportation serv- 
ice. The annual cost of operating 
these airports used by the airlines 
has been estimated to be approxi- 
mately 58 million dollars. Here 
again it is impossible to say just 
how much of the investment and 
what proportion of the annual 
cost of operation should be 
charged to the airlines as ‘‘aid’’ 
or ‘‘subsidy.’’ Airlines do pay 
substantial amounts for landing 
fees, rental of buildings and of- 
fices at airports and the like. (For 
the calendar year 1944 such pay- 
ments amounted to $1,546,030.) 
These or similar payments, how- 
ever, are but a drop in the bucket 
when total costs are concerned, 
and it is evident that the chief aid 








Personal Plane Market 


A market for 200,000 personal planes is 
the finding of one survey, said J. H. 
Geisse, CAA consultant, before the North- 
west Aviation Meeting recently. The Whan 
survey indicated an immediate market for 
200,000 personal planes in this country, 
while the Collier survey indicated 100,000. 
The Saturday Evening Post survey in 1946 
disclosed that 32.1 percent of the upper 
income group would like to own an air- 
plane, and 7.9 percent had definite plans 
to do so. Immediate purchases were con- 
templated by 1.9 percent. A CAA survey 
indicated an immediate market for 80,000 
planes among air force veterans. The Col- 
lier survey disclosed that there were 17 
million in the upper income group who 
wished to learn to fly. In the age group 
from 18 to 24, the percentage was 69. Mr. 
Geisse predicted that the personal airplane 
will take its place as a means of personal 
transportation alongside the train and auto. 
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to air transportation is in the 
form of airports. 

Commercial air transportation 
and national defense are part of 
the same thing. Airways and air- 
ports, maintained at public ex- 
pense, are essential parts of our 
system of national defense. That 
the airlines are able to make use 
of them in serving the public is a 
fortunate circumstance, Such fa- 
cilities would be necessary whether 
any commercial use was made of 
them or not. They therefore can 
not be considered as a form of 
subsidy to the commercial users, 

If the CAB properly discharges 
its statutory functions, no air mail 
subsidy accrues to the air carriers 
or their stockholders; the subsidy 
is rather to the service or to the 
community which fails to provide 
revenues commensurate with the 
costs assignable to that service, A 
subsidy of that character exists 
wherever an airline supports an 
unprofitable route or service on 
the basis of earnings accruing 
from another and more profitable 
service. If the board is ineffective 
in discharging its rate-fixing fune- 
tions, if the costs of inefficient 
and uneconomical or dishonest 
managements enter into the cal- 
culation of mail rates, or if the 
mail rates contribute to excessive 
earnings, then the carriers are 
subsidized. It may be said, how- 
ever, that since 1940, when the 
board began to exercise effective 
control over mail rates, that ‘‘sub- 
sidy’’ to air carriers in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word does not 
enter into the mail payments. 

It is not, therefore, the airlines 
that are ‘‘subsidized’’ by the fed- 
eral aid they have received in the 
past and are receiving at this time. 
It is rather the traveling, shipping 
and mailing public who are sub- 
sidized in that they have been 
unable or unwilling to pay a com- 
pensatory rate for the services 
demanded in the interests of the 
postal service, the commerce and 
the national defense of the United 
States—service which has been 
provided by the commercial air- 
lines. 
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SERVICE 


in the U. S. and Canada, 


deal with professional photo- 
graphic studios which display 


this emblem. 


Get new 1948 Classified 
Directory free. Lists compe- 
tent photographers all over 
U. S. and Canada, geograph- 
ically and by name. Also 
gives key to specialized serv- 
ices. A big help when you 
need photographs from out- 
of-town. A request on your 
letterhead will bring this 
useful book without charge 
. . . assuré receiving it an- 
nually. 

Write to Charles Abel, 

Executive Manager, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ASS'N OF AMERICA 


=. 
710n Of 


520 Caxton Building 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 














LIGHTS! CAMERA! ACTION— (Continued from Page 50) 


undertaken, sometimes  success- 
fully, sometimes not so success- 
fully. IC’s film was presented at 
evening meetings, most convenient 
for workers and their families, 

A progress chart of the effect- 
iveness of the suggestion program 
at IC may be helpful in indicating 
the influence this well-worked-out 
film may have had. 


realizes the extent to which movies 
influence the populace of foreign 
countries is proved by the fact 
that the State Department has 
completed two films which at- 
tempt, in somewhat more realistic 
fashion, to portray America. One 
is in the popular cartoon medium, 
explaining how a poll is conducted 
and a typical cross-section vote is 


Effectiveness of Illinois Central Suggestion Program 











Suggestions Suggestions Percent 
Period Received Adopted Adopted Cash Awards 
Ist year 16,092 1,147 7.1 $10,565.50 
8th year 36,602 6,799 18.6 $90,860.00 

















Naturally, other factors enter 
into this picture of a steadily-in- 
ereasing number and value of 
suggestions made by employes, but 
the films used are credited with 
being the chief influence. This 
chart does not indicate the satis- 
faction and good will stimulated 
in the employes. The savings to 
the railroad and the increased and 
comfort efficiency for passengers 
and shippers are also intangibles 
that must be reckoned into the 


picture. 
United Airlines has one of the 
most comprehensive personnel 


training programs in industry for 
its public-contacting employes. 
United’s Educational Service Di- 
vision has found that films are 
money and time savers, and that 
visual training aids make training 
and public relations easy to take. 

A clever and stimulating sound 
eolor slide film, prepared for Cob- 
bler Shoes, Inc., of Los Angeles, 
shows 1947-48 shoe styles. Instead 
of carrying a truckful of samples, 
the firm’s salesmen need only show 
the film for all prospects to see 
the company line. 

It has long been an axiom that 
Hollywood films have had a tre- 
mendous influence on foreigners’ 
impressions of the United States. 
Everyone knows that this country 
is pictured as a land of million- 
aires who live in vine-covered cot- 
tages in placid small towns, with 
the two exceptions of a gangster- 
ridden Chicago and fhe Wild 
West. That the government 
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assured. This is something new 
to those who live in a controlled 
state, and the aim of it is, of 
course, to promote democracy. The 
other film, ‘‘Expanding World 
Relations,’’ reviews the history of 
America’s change from its com- 
parative (though somewhat de- 
ceiving) isolation by two seas to 
its present admitted contiguity 
with all nations everywhere, and 
the consequent growth of interde- 
pendence among nations. 

Whether or not he plans to 
produce his own pictures, either 
by hiring one of the numerous 
capable industrial film-producing 
organizations or by scouting 
around the plant or office for his 
own amateur camera fan, the 
businessman can find numerous 
sources that have films in some 
way related to his own organiza- 
tion and his own problems. 
Through careful selection of avail- 
able prints, he can develop a 
regular program that may tie in 
with his regular training and 
labor relations or public relations 
program. 

Here are listed only a few films, 
picked at random, which might 
apply to the field of materials 
handling in distribution: 

1. ‘‘It’s Your Money,’’ a 
Yale and Towne Mfg. Co. 
film showing how proper 
materials handling equip- 
ment may cut industry 
costs. 


2. “‘Up and Over,” a 
American Monorail (op, 
film, portraying the pos. 
sibilities of monorail over. 
head handling equipment 
for various jobs, 


3. ‘‘Payloads Pay Off” 
Automatie Transporta- 
tion Co.’s film explaining 
that industry’s greatest 
hope for cutting costs in 
the face of rising prices 
everywhere lies in han. 
dling raw and finished 
goods. 


4. “‘Skylift Newsreel,” 
another Automatic film, 
covering their new indus. 
trial fork truck, the Sky. 
lift. 


5. ‘Aluminum for Almost 
any Type of Product,” 
the Aluminum Co. of 
America’s film on alumi- 
num in industry, partie. 
ularly in packaging and 
packing. 


Dr. Charles F. Hoban, in his 
book, Movies that Teach, shows 
that educational movies are no 
longer a supplementary aid to 
other teaching devices, but that 
they must be regarded as a basie 
educational implement. Recogniz- 
ing this fact, the management of 
the Second National Materials 
Handling Exposition in Cleveland 
last month held showings of in- 
dustrial movies in its Handling 
Theatre. 

Do you agree with Dr. Hoban! 
Or do you prefer to allow the mo 
tion picture to remain a place to 
soothe the little woman after her 
daily dishwashing and dusting, 
and a place for high-school stv 
dents to hold hands? To date 
there is no central source where 
all films are catalogued. The ms 
jority of them are available either 
through distributing organizations 
for motion pictures or through 
film sponsors or producers, The 
author will be glad to answer 
questions that may arise, or # 
acquaint anyone interested with 
the sources of films available that 
meet his requirements, 
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WASHINGTON— (Continued from Page 51) 


M. Reed of Kansas, who long has 
been the champion of the rail- 
roads, and the critic of the ICC. 
This questionnaire was submitted 
to the commissioners with the 
strict injunction that it was con- 
fidential. It is known, however, 
that the questions to some extent 
constitute a District Attorney-like 
inquisition, and are of the general 
character of the traditional ‘‘do- 
you-still-beat-your-wife’’ interro- 
gation. Reed’s questionnaire is the 
preliminary action before the in- 
vestigation is launched publicly by 
the Senate subcommittsee which 
he heads. The Committee stems 
from the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. It 
is expected the public inquisition 
will get under way early in 1948. 
The proposed investigation is re- 
garded in Washington more as an 
evidence of the bitterness of Sen- 
ator Reed in regard to almost any- 
thing which has the stamp of ICC 
upon it, than an actual well- 
founded basis for serious question 
It is the habit in the Senate for its 
members to work off their spleen 
against people or agencies by con- 
ducting public investigations by 
means of committee hearings. 
Often these hearings are fishing 
expeditions which develop sensa- 
tions. The ICC is in a cleft stick 
so far as the Hill is concerned; it 
gets it coming and going. Another 
inquisition has been launched by 
Congressman F. E. Walter of 
Pennsylvania, who seeks to find 
out why the ICC is favorable to 
some of the ideas advanced by 
Senator Reed. Reed is a Repub- 
lican, while Walter is a Democrat. 

It was reported here that the 
railroads have recently been break- 
ing 20-year-old carloading records, 
Meanwhile, Director Johnson of 
the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion reports that it is definitely 
certain the production of new 
freight cars for domestic supply 
will reach the monthly average of 
10,000 by March. The backlog of 
steel for foreign freight cars has 
been eliminated. All orders to the 
mills must now bear the endorse- 
ment ‘‘for domestic freight car 
building only.’’ Steel allocations 
for freight car building exclu- 
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sively earmarked for this purpose. 
It is anticipated the production 
will reach the steady gait of 14,000 
monthly by July. 

The tremendous increase antici- 
pated in truck operations has 
focused attention of shippers on 
the nation’s highways. During 
1947 the government put into ac- 
tion a program of highway build- 
ing which costs the country $1,- 
000,000,000. Half of this sum 
comes out of the federal treasury. 
The present plan in Congress is to 
provide the Public Roads Division 
of Public Works Administration 
with a continuous fund of $500,- 
000,000 annually for at least 4 
years, beginning in 1950. This, 
added to the funds presently avail- 
able, means that an enormous ex- 
pansion will take place in the mile- 
age of nation’s highway system 
during the next 6 years. Most of 
the projected roads have already 
been planned. The office-engineer- 
ing is completed in Washington, 
in the federal regional offices, and 
in the state highway departments. 

Drivers and mechanics of truck 
lines, whose operations comprise 
on an average as little as four per- 
cent performed annually in inter- 
state commerce, come under ICC 
regulations, and are not subject to 
the fair labor standards of the 
wage-hour law. The Supreme 
Court, by a vote of 9 to 4, decided 
that the truck lines fitting into 
this picture do not need to pay 
overtime rates after the driver or 
the mechanic has worked more 
than 40 hours per week. 

Incidentally, Secretary Julius 
Krug, of the Department of the 
Interior, in his report to the Presi- 
dent, gave it as his judgment that 
the freight car shortage will make 
controls imperative in order that 
foreign-aid cargoes may be hauled 
across the continent and not inter- 
fere with domestic freight traffic. 
Krug also has had an active part 
in the settlement of the contro- 
versy over the tankers which the 
Maritime Commission had justifi- 
ably allocated to foreign govern- 
ments and foreign operators. There 
were 96 such tankers, They were 
assigned to the foreigners because 





the American oil companies and 
operators appeared utterly indif- 
ferent to the supply of tankers. 
However, when the Senate Small 
Business Committee, headed by 
Senator Martin of Pennsylvania, 
and directed by George Meredith, 
went into the troubles of the small 
business man over oil, the tanker 
situation came to the front. The 
oil companies became active in 
their efforts to secure the neglected 
tankers. The Maritime Commis- 
sion was in the embarrassing posi- 
tion of being under political com- 
pulsion to cancel its moral com- 
mitments to the foreigners. Ap- 
parently the awakened oil opera- 
tors will get the tankers. Inci- 
dentally, we are told here that the 
oil companies are converting petro- 
leum and crude oil into fuel oil 
for this winter’s needs, and are 
doing so at the expense of next 
summer’s gasoline supply. The 
word is privately going around 
that gasoline will be very scarce 
next summer, and that it is not at 
all unlikely it may be rationed. 
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Lol in Distribution 





For our readers’ convenience, items referring to one person only are ar- 
ranged alphabetically according to the individuals’ names. Company news 
or changes affecting more than one individual are arranged alphabetically 


by company names. A 


James W. Austin has been named direc- 
tor of traffic and sales for Capital Airlines. 





Albert E. Brodigan has been appointed 
regional representative in the Caribbean 
area, Borg-Warner International Corp. Mr. 
Brodigan has, until recently, been serving 
as product manager in both the Detroit 
and Chicago offices. 





‘John =F. Crossin has joined Crosley 
Motors, Inc., as manager of the com- 
any's commercial sales division which will 
Pandle marketing and distribution of the 
new Crosley "Cobra" engine for a variety 
of transportation, marine and industrial ap- 
plications. 





William Dalton has been appointed 
executive vice president of the National 
Assn. of Refrigerated Warehouses. He was 
formerly regional manager of the Na- 
tional, Assn. of Manufacturers in Atlanta. 





John F. Gorski has been appointed sales 
promotion and advertising manager of the 
Daystrom Corp., Olean and Friendship, 

Y 





Samuel Insull, Jr., has been elected vice 
president of Stewart-Warner Corp. 





A. M. Lownsbury, formerly with the 
Cleveland Stevedore Co., has been made 
general superintendent of Railway Ware- 
houses, Inc. Mr. Lownsbury also has been 
associated with the Central Detroit Ware- 
house Co. in Detroit. (Kline) 





A. A. (Andy) Moran, who has been 
prominent in Pacific Coast shipping for 
many years, has been appointed vice 
president of Inter-Ocean Steamship Corp. 
(Haskell) 





Ray Perin, of the Ira G. Perin Co., for 
many years the west coast representative, 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co., has been elected 
president of the 14-year old Materials 
Handling Assn. of Northern Cal. 





Ivan X. Sarvis, formerly regional manager 
of Chevrolet Motor Div., General Motors 
Co.'s Southwest Region, has been ap- 
pointed assistant general sales manager of 
Chevrolet. 





Willis Warren, who has been engaged in 
the warehouse business in Chicago and 
Milwaukee for 25 years, the last I7 as 
manager in Milwaukee for National Termi- 
nals Corp., has been elected president and 
general manager of Terminal Storage, Inc., 
Milwaukee. Mr. Warren also is president 
of the Milwaukee Warehousemen's Assn. 
(Hubel) 


ion items are similarly arranged. 


Kneeland B. Wilkes, president of the 
Niagara Household Storage Co., Buffalo, 
has retired as president of the Buffalo 
Common Council following an active career 
in Buffalo politics. Employes of the stor- 
age firm presented Mr. Wilkes with an oil 
portrait of himself upon his retirement 
from political life. It will hang in the 
City Hall with those of other former Coun- 
cil presidents. (Toles) 





R. B. Wilkinson has been elected treas- 
urer, Graybar Electric Co., Inc., to suc- 
ceed E. W. Shepard, who will retire on 
Mar. |, after more than 20 years’ service. 





Columbian Rope Co.'s Chicago. office 
has announced that Willard M. Parker, 
manager, has retired after 43 years of 
service. George S. Prechtel, who has been 
selling Columbia products in the Chicago 
area since 1938, has been named as Mr. 
Parker's successor, 





Eastern Air Lines, Inc., has appointed 
W. B. Brock, general superintendent of 
maintenance. Mr. Brock was formerly as- 
sistant to the superintendent at the com- 
pany's operation and maintenance base, 
Miami. Other appointments include the 
following: 

J. Gordon Dammarell, formerly assistant 
to the training director in the New York 
executive offices, as regional cargo sales 
manager for the company in New Orleans. 

Raymond J. Knight as traffic and sales 
representative, Brooklyn, New York. 

Donn H. Rudd, formerly traffic repre- 
sentative in Lexington, Ky., as traffic and 
sales manager in Charleston, W. Va. 

Max Rodolfo Zozaya, a native of Mexico 
City, as Latin-American sales representa- 
tive in New York City. 





General Box Co. has announced the re- 
tirement of |. W. Preetorius, who has been 
associated with the company since its or- 
ganization as vice president and general 
traffic manager. Nels E. Wikstrom, who has 
been assistant to Mr. Preetorius for the 
past seven years, will succeed him as 
general traffic manager. 





General Electric Co. has elected Henry 
V. Erben a vice president and general 
manager of the Apparatus Dept., largest of 
the seven G-E operating departments. He 
succeeds Roy C. Muir, company vice presi- 
dent, retired. John D. Lockton has been 
elected treasurer of the company, succeed- 
ing Jesse W. Lewis, of New York, retired. 





Highway Trailer Co. has announced the 
following appointments: H. F. Barnhill, 
general service manager; J. W. Dibble, 
manager, St. Paul, Minn., branch; Ray 
Harris, manager, Detroit, Mich. branch; 
J. C. (Jack) Klefish, service manager, De- 
troit operations; E. G. Lyons, manager, 
Buffalo branch. 





Raymond Loewy Associates, industrial 
designers, have announced that George § 
Hunt has been appointed regional manage 
of the Los Angeles branch. Mr. Hunt was 
formerly connected with the firm in Ney 
York City and London. F. H. Rundall con. 
tinues in charge of Retail Development ang 
Planning in Los Angeles. 





Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. announced 
that Robert F. Rader, vice president has 
retired. Ashley W. Lott, for many year 
with Lykes, and recently located in New 
Orleans as manager of the Lykes Orient 
Line, has transferred to Houston and has 
assumed the duties of traffic manager, 
West Gulf Ports. 





Markley Corp., Plainville, Conn., has 
elected J. M. Moore, former general sales 
manager of the Silex Co., Hartford, Conn, 
president and director and Warren S, 
Barlow, vice president and treasurer. 





The Montana Motor Transport Assn. nas 
announced the following slate of new 
officers: John McLaughlin, Great Falls, 
president; Joe Fry, Laurel, vice president; 
Bill Fisher, Cut Bank, secretary; F. R 
Meehan, Billings, treasurer. Directors rep. 
resenting the nine divisions of motor 
carriers—common carriers, contract car. 
riers, local cartage and warehousemen, 
private carriers, petroleum carriers, pas- 
senger carriers, livestock carriers, exempt 
carriers, and associate members—are as 
follows: John McLaughlin, Hugo Aronson, 
Frank DeFrance, Earl Hasbrouck, Bill Ka- 
parich, Wayne Hageman, Joe Fry, Clair 
Robinson, O. E. Wade, Ralph Wallace, 6. 
Evan Reely, Joe Macintosh, Bill Fisher, 
F. R. Meehan, Ken Christie, Ed Braaten, 
Harold Gray, H. B. Burleson, Ed Lundeen, 
John Rice, Mark Watson, G. H. Van. 





Pan American Airways, Inc. has an- 
nounced the election of William L. Bond, 
who directed the first operations “over the 
hump" between India and China, as vice 
president—Orient. Quentin Roosevelt has 
been appointed vice president and director 
of China National Aviation Corp. 





Railway Express Agency hes promoted 
John R. Marra to general manager of the 
Eastern Lakes Dept., succeeding A. C. 
White, retired. Ernest T. Williams has taken 
Mr. Marra's place as executive assistant to 
the president. 

William W. Martin has been appointed 
assistant to general manager of public re- 
lations and sales at New York City. Also 
promoted was Victor Dell Aquila, appointed 
supervisor, public relations and _ sales. 
James J. McDermott, superintendent of the 
Terminal Div., New York City, has retired. 
Grover Y. Reed, assistant to vice president 
Houston, is now general manager of the 
Texas Dept., with headquarters at Hous- 
ton, taking the place of W. M. Smith, who 
has been appointed vice president and 
general manager of the Mississippi Valley 
Dept., succeeding Walter Reese. Mr. Reese 
has been appointed vice president of the 
Western Depts., to take the place of 
Albert W. Hayes, retired. 

Walter W. Grove has been appointed 
general manager of the Mid-West Dept. 
with headquarters at Kansas City, Moa 
succeeding H. H. Smith, who has been 
appointed assistant to vice president Reese. 





Slick Airways, Inc., elected Charles P. 
Graddick, veteran air shipping authority 
and former cargo director for United Air- 
lines, to the post of vice president in 
charge of sales and traffic. Lewis J. Moor 
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man, Jr., formerly on the staff of the U. S. 
Atlantic Fleet Commander-in-Chief and 
associated with Slick since the company’s 
inception, was promoted to the post of 
executive vice president. 


American Standards Assn. has appointed 
Vice Admiral George F. Hussey, Jr., USN 
(Ret), administrative head. Vice Admiral 
Hussey was Chief of the Navy's Bureau 
of Ordnance during the war. Cyril Ains- 
worth will serve with Vice Admiral Hussey 
as director of operations of the ASA stat. 
Mr. Ainsworth had been in charge of the 
technical activities of the ASA for a 
number of years. 





Electric Industrial Truck Assn., has elected 
F. J. Shepard, Jr., president. Mr. Shepard 
is treasurer of Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc., 
Watertown, Mass.; W. Van C, Brandt, man- 
ager, Motive Power Sales, The Electric 
Storage Battery Co., Phila., vice president; 
Charles F. Kells, New York City, managing 
director of EITA, secretary-treasurer. 





National Industrial Council, an affiliate 
of the National Assn. of Manufacturers, 
has elected L. S. Beale chairman of the 
Manufacturing Trade Group. Mr. Beale, 
who is secretary of the Wirebound Box 
Manufacturers Assn., succeeds George 
Romney, manager of the American Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Assn. 
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The American Chain of Warehouses, 
operators of a nationwide system of public 
warehousing, have accepted as the newest 
link the Capitol City Transfer Co., Salem, 
Ore. 





The Hermann Forwarding Co., New 
Brunswick, N. J., has announced that two 
tractor-trailer units have been equipped 
with radio-telephones to assist in handling 
tush freight. One unit will ply a New York- 
New Jersey route, the other a Philadelphia- 
Wilmington route, both terminating at New 
Brunswick each night. 





The National Trailer Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., has been purchased by the Zimmer 
Boat & Trailer Co. of Detroit. Expansion 
plans costing $40,000 will bring daily pro- 
duction of trailers to 20, it was reported. 
Leonard Griffin of Detroit will be Indian- 
apolis general manager. The branch will 
operate under its old name. (Wimmer) 





The Ohio Warehousemen's Assn., at its 
4lst annual meeting in Columbus, heard 
M. J. Tanzer, vice president and general 
manager, Railway Warehouses, Inc., Cleve- 
land, speak on the subject, “Insurance and 
Its Relation to the Public Warehousing 
Industry.” 





The Rapids Standard Co., Ine., manu- 
facturer of materials handling equipment, 
has moved its sales and advertising de- 
partments from The Peoples National Bank 
Bldg. to enlarged quarters at The Rapi- 
stan Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. Lloyd 
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the danger of creeping when the 
truck is parked on an irregular 
surface. 

The Schwitzer-Cummins Co, in- 
troduced its new Load Dispatcher 
transporter, a low-priced, gas- 
powered pallet truck with a capac- 
ity up to 3,000 lb. It is extremely 
simple in design and operation, 
and has platform 30 x 40 in. with 
arms 9 in. wide. 

Attracting much attention at the 
booths of both Automatic Trans- 
portation Co. and Clark Tructrac- 
tor Div. was the Addison-Semmes 
expendable pallet. Corrugated 
paperboard decks are securely 
glued to round corrugated paper 
posts from 4 to 16 in number and 
from 5 to 8 in. in diameter. The 
pallets are single- or double-faced, 
4-way fork entry. 

The booth of Standard Conveyor 
Co. had many visitors interested in 
its new Extendoveyor, a type of 


portable belt conveyor which can 
be moved to any section of a plant 
or warehouse. It closes to a short 
length and is easy to move about. 
It extends out to convey goods up 
to 46 ft. in either direction. Its 
extendable parts pivot at each sup- 
port, permitting inclines and de- 
clines, 

One of the many new small 
machines, the Krane Kar, manu- 
factured by Silent Crane & Hoist 
Co., operates in close quarters and 
narrow aisles. It has a ton and a 
half capacity, and is only 51 in. 
wide and 82 in. high. Its standard 
telescopic boom is from 9 to 14 
ft. long, and works with the same 
gasoline motor that drives the 
truck. 

The Tract-R-Lift Corp. intro- 
duced its new fork truck, a small 
machine of 1,000 lb. capacity. Its 
specialty is quick, easy loading 
and stacking in close quarters. 





C. Backart, president and sales manager 
of the firm will have his offices at the new 
location. 





The United Moving & Storage, Inc., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., has acquired two fire- 
proof warehouses at Lakeland, Fla., and 
Toledo, Ohio. The two buildings will be 
used exclusively for furniture storage, 
bringing to five the number of furniture 
storage warehouses now owned by the 
company. (Wimmer) 





Obituary 


Slator Clay Blackiston, Sr., 65, president 
and director, Union Storage Co., Erie, Pa.; 
formerly a vice president of the Bush 
Terminal Co. and the Bush Terminal Build- 
ing Co. in New York City. (Toles). 





Paul J. Cummins, 50, pioneer in the 
Columbus, O., trucking industry; president, 
C.F.&L. Trucking Co.; former president, 
CCC Truck Lines, Cleveland; associated 
with Mathews Delivery Trucking Co. and 
the D.T.&C. Lines, Inc. (Kline). 





Lawrence T. McKenzie, 53, traffic man- 
ager, P. R. Mallory Co., Inc., Indianapolis. 
(Kline). 





Chester C. Reed, 43, traffic manager, 
Sawhill Manufacturing Co. plant, Sharon, 
Pa.; president, Delta Mu Alpha Traffic 
Club. (Kline). 











Coming Events 


Mar. I1-12—National Marketing Confer- 
ence, sponsored by The Domestic Dis- 
tribution Department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mar. 15-19—Sixth Annual Industrial Ex- 
position, held by American Society of 
Tool Engineers, Cleveland, Ohio, co- 
incident to the Society's 6th Annual 
Meeting. 


Mar. 22-24—Chicago Technical Conference, 
of the Chicago Technical Societies 
Council, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill., 
held in conjunction with the annual 
Chicago Production Show. 


Apr. 5-8—Iéth Annual ‘Convention, May- 
flower Warehousemen's Assn., Tray- 
more Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Apr. 26-30—I7th Annual Packaging Ex- 
position, sponsored by The American 
Management Assn., Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


June 14-17—Annual conference, Canadian 
Warehousemen's Assn., Chateau Fron 
tenac, Quebec City. 


June 26-Sep. 1!!—International Industrial 
Exposition, Atlantic City, N. J. 


July I—New Orleans’ International Trade 
Mart. 

Sept. 13-17—Third Instrument Conference 
and Exhibit (AMERICAN INSTRU- 
MENT FAIR), of the Instrument So- 
ciety of America, Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sep. 27-Oct. I—Third National Plastics 
Exposition, sponsored by The Society 
of The Plastics Industry, Inc., (not open 
to general public), Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York City. 
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man angrily snapped. 

Jack checked through the pages 
of the demurrage tariff. Handing 
it to Newman, he said: ‘‘Here is 
Rule 8, Section B. It’s part of 
the straight demurrage plan. Read 
those portions which I have under- 
scored, That will give you the 
essential information concerning 
bunching of cars offered for un- 
loading.’’ 

Newman took the tariff and read 
the following: 

‘*When, as the result of the 
act or neglect of any railroad, 

., cars originating at the 
same point, moving via the 
same route and consigned to 
one consignee at one point, 
are bunched, or when cars 
originating at different points 
and transported via the same 
route from an intermediate 
common point to destination 
are bunched after arriving at 
the common point . . . and 
are tendered for delivery by 
this railroad in accumulated 
numbers in excess of daily 
shipments, the consignee shall 
be allowed such free time as 
he would have been entitled 
to had the cars not been 
bunched. . .”’ 

Reaching for the tariff, Jack 
again underscored certain words. 
Handing it back to Newman, he 
cautioned: ‘‘Remember that what 
you have just read is taken from 
Rule 8, Section B. MHere’s the 
salient feature of Rule 9, Section 
E, which is part of the average 
agreement.’’ 

‘*A party who enters into this 
agreement shall not be en- 
titled to include therein cars 
subject to . Section B, 
Rule 8... .”’ 

Slowly Newman replaced the 
demurrage tariff on Jack’s desk. 
Finally he said: ‘‘ As I understand 
Rule 9, Section E, a consignee can 
obtain relief under the average 
agreement only when bunching is 
caused by floods, earthquakes, 
hurricanes, or tornadoes, or strikes 
of railroad employes, or the with- 
holding of shipments of coal by 


a railroad to protect its fuel 
supply.’’ 

**That’s the idea,’’ Rice as- 
82 
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serted. ‘‘Furthermore.. .” 

Continuing as if there had been 
no interruption, Newman went on, 
‘‘On that basis it appears to me 
as if a rail carrier can be neglect- 
ful and delay cars in transit for 
any length of time and deliver 
any number of cars on any one 
day ; all this without any recourse 
whatsoever on the part of the con- 
signee. If that is a fact, then 
even more strongly I argue that 
such an interpretation of Rule 9 
is unreasonable and inequitable.’’ 

‘‘To repeat, I point out that 
you can use the straight demur- 
rage plan if you don’t like the 
average agreement,’’ Rice reiter- 
ated in a tone of irritation. 

‘‘In other words,’’ Newman ex- 
claimed somewhat bitterly, ‘‘you 
are implying that under the aver- 
age agreement a railroad can save 
its own bacon even when it regu- 
larly furnishes inferior over-the- 
road service, makes irregular de- 
liveries of loaded cars, creates 
bunching by its own acts, thereby 
causing a consignee heavy un- 
necessary expense in demurrage 
charges.’’ 

McCormack smiled and said: 
‘*Dick, the courts and the ICC 
have been in on this problem of 
bunching many times. Permit me 
to outline some of the things 
which have been done in an at- 
tempt to include in the average 
agreement bunching caused by de- 
lays on a railroad.’’ 

Jack explained that back in 
June, 1909, a two-day meeting was 
held in Washington, D. C. Ship- 
pers, railroad representatives, state 
and federal officials attended, in 
all, over 130 persons. The Hon- 
orable Franklin K. Lane of the 
ICC ably presided. The purpose 
of the sessions was to give con- 
sideration to uniform demurrage 
rules. Almost an entire day was 
spent on a discussion of the aver- 
age agreement, and much of this 
time was devoted to the question 
of bunched delivery of loaded 
freight cars by railroads to con- 
signees.” 





*For a more ae eee 
see article, “This matter of 
a aaa (Dana W) May, 





At that period there was a great 
deal of confusion because of g9 
many different rules promulgated 
by numerous demurrage bureaus 
acting for the railroads. In open. 
ing the meeting Commissioner 
Lane stated he had before him 
copies of diverse average rules 
then in effect in various sections 
of the country, as well as pro. 
posed average rules. He further 
mentioned that the bunching rules 
then effective, and those proffered, 
depended on personal views in de. 
termining the application. Ile said 
that the commission desired to 
eliminate personal viewpoints in 
connection with any tariff in the 
interest of all concerned. 


As Jack finished, Newman cried: 
“*It seems unbelievable to me that 
after so many attempts something 
has not been worked out by some. 
one, Couldn’t there be a specifica- 
tion that no demurrage shall be 
assessed on cars on which the de. 
tention is caused by an error of 
the railroad? Or, that the total 
number of cars a consignee can 
unload in any one day be the 
yardstick ?”’ 

‘*But,’’ Rice questioned in turn, 
‘*in the vast majority of instances, 
who could prove the carrier had 
been remiss? Or who could define 
a consignee’s daily capacity to un- 
load cars? Wouldn’t rules such 
as you have suggested open up 
many avenues for evasion of de- 
murrage charge payments?”’ 

‘‘John,’’ admitted Newman, 
‘‘you have me there. I under- 
stand how difficult it is to draw 
up an acceptable average agree- 
ment bunching rule to cover con- 
tingencies of the kind I have in 
mind. Despite all that, I still be- 
lieve the consignee is being unduly 
penalized when the railroad is 
negligent.’’ Turning to McCor- 
mack he inquired, ‘‘In relation to 
bunching, which is best for a con- 
signee? Should he operate under 
the straight demurrage plan or the 
average agreement?’’ 

‘*It depends on specific circum- 
stances,’? McCormack stated. 
‘*Each consignee must analyze his 
own situation before it can be 
settled as to which method is of 
greater value to him.”’ 
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LEGAL NOTES 


By LEO T. PARKER 
Legal Consultant 


TRANSPORTATION 


Things You Can Do 

You caN avoid all liability for in- 
juries caused while your employe was 
using your motor truck for his own 
pleasure. For instance, in Stanley v. 
Cryer Co., 29 So. (2d) 810, La., the 
testimony showed facts as follows: 
One Robinson, a truck driver, used 
his employer’s truck to get family 
groceries. On the way Robinson had 
a collision and effected serious in- 
juries to the driver of another truck 
who sued Robinson’s employer for 
damages. The higher court held the 
employer not liable. 


Things You Can't Do 


You cCAN’T assist an employe to draw 
unemployment compensation if he re- 
fused to work. 

For illustration, in Wagner v. Un- 
employment Compensation Commis- 
sion, 1948 S. W. (2d) 342, Missouri, 
the testimony showed that an employe 
was laid off because of lack of work. 
She applied for compensation under 
the State Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Law. The Commission, after 
learning that she had refused work 
at a factory, refused to award com- 
pensation. She appealed to the court. 
The higher court approved the Com- 
mission’s disallowance of compensa- 
tion, saying: “She did not look for 
other employment; indeed, she refused 
offers of employment which were not 
shown to be unsuitakle for her—she 
did not want ‘that kind of a job’.. .” 


WAREHOUSING 


Things You Can Do 


You can pay bonuses to your em- 
ployes without figuring these payments 
as regular wages under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. See Walling v. Frank 
Adam Co., 163 Fed. (2d) 277, where a 
company paid an employe $52 for a 40 
hour week, or total $2,600 wages. The 
company paid a 10 percent bonus, or 
$2,860 annually. The court held that 
the employer need not consider the 
bonus payments as wages. 


Things You Can't Do 


You can’t avoid liability for damage 
to perishable goods if the testimony 
shows that the spoilage resulted from 
your lack of efficient refrigeration 
equipment. For example, in Scott’s 
Valley Fruit Exchange Co. v. Growers 
Refrigeration Co. 184 Pac. (2d) 183, 
Calif., a customer sued a manufacturer 
for the value of 1816 lugs of P—- 
The testimony showed that about 1500 
boxes were completely spoiled, and 
most boxes were 75 percent decayed. 
The court said: “Where a warehouse- 
man undertakes to store fruit he is 
bound to maintain his storage rooms 
at such a temperature as is proper for 
preserving such fruit. Tested by these 
Standards it is quite obvious that 
negligence was clearly shown.” 
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Quincy Case Settled 


By MATTHEW W. POTTS 
Materials Handling Consultant 


KENNEDY-H ANSON, 
R Secretary-Treasurer of the 
® Material Handling Insti- 
tute, Inc., Pittsburgh, issued the 
following statement to members 
under date of Dec. 26, 1947, rela- 
tive to the settlement by arbitra- 
tion of the labor-management dis- 
pute at the warehouse of the 
Quincy Market Cold Storage & 
Warehouse Co. in Boston involv- 
ing the number of operators re- 
quired for fork or powered hand 
pallet trucks: ‘‘We have been ad- 
vised that the Labor Board de- 
cided only one operator was needed 
for fork trucks or powered hand 
pallet trucks.’’ The statement adds 
that the information on the deci- 
sion was supplied by Norman L. 
Cahners of Modern Materials 
Handling. Mr. Cahners devoted 
much time and effort to the com- 
pilation of facts bearing on the 
case and to the rallying of manu- 
facturers and others to the support 
of Quincy’s position. 

In the July, 1947 issue of Dts- 
TRIBUTION AGE, the writer dis- 
cussed the various issues involved 
in the Quincey case. The strike was 
precipitated by the union’s de- 
mand that the company supply 
in addition to the operator of 
equipment such as fork trucks and 
hand-controlled power operated 
lift trucks, an additional man to 
walk beside each piece of mechan- 
ical equipment. 

This strike, as the writer brought 
out, had broad implications since 
the attempted regulation, had it 
been successful, would have es- 
tablished a dangerous precedent. 
The effect would have been to 
seriously curtail handling instal- 
lations and jeopardize the future 
of the materials handling industry 
and in the long run add tremend- 
ously to the cost of production and 
distribution and to the price of 
goods. DistrisuTIon AcE was glad 
to contribute what it could to the 
general cause. This case has served 
to emphasize the need for the sys- 
tematic compilation of statistics 
to prove how mechanized handling 
has added to the safety of workers. 


The reduction in the number of 
accidents in various industries 
which can be directly accredited 
to the use of materials handling 
equipment should be on record. 


Sometimes a demand made by 
labor is considered insignificant 
because the overall long range re- 
sults are not immediately apparent. 
While capitulation to a seemingly 
insignificant demand may at the 
moment seem inconsequential, the 
precedent established may lead to 
serious future trouble. 

Recently, for example, a labor- 
management dispute involving the 
handling of brick came to our at- 
tention. This work was being done 
by means of cranes, but a change 
to the use of fork trucks seemed 
desirable. Engineers were required 
to operate cranes whereas fork 
trucks could be operated by super- 
visory or common labor or by truck 
drivers who could be used at other 
periods for work other than the 
movement of brick. The union de- 
manded that fork trucks used for 
handling brick be operated by en- 
gineers and threatened a strike of 
truck drivers moving the brick un- 
less its demands were met. Rather 
than tie up an important phase of 
the building industry, union de- 
mands were not contested and the 
use of fork trucks in brick hand- 
ling limited to jobs of sufficient 
size to justify the hiring of en- 
gineers. An attempt is now being 
made to bring this case before the 
Labor Board for a definite ruling. 








Books and Catalogs 


BORROWING ON INVENTORY TO FI- 
NANCE YOUR BUSINESS, 32-p., illus. 
brochure, discussing general business fi- 
nancing, with emphasis on inventory _ fi- 
nancing, and field warehousing. Examples 
of companies who have used inventory fi- 
nancing are given. Lawrence Warehouse 
Co., 37 Drumm St., San Francisco 11, Cal. 





WAREHOUSING IN WORLD WAR Il, 
56-p., illus. booklet by Samuel G. Spear, 
telling the story of the great task under 
taken and successfully carried out by the 
public warehouses of the United States 
during the war. The Traffic Service Corp. 
418 S. Market St., Chicago 7, Ill. 















Warehousing is an integral part of distribution in several 
ways. Public warehouses are not merely depositories for 
the safeguarding of personal effects or industrial com- 
modities; many are equipped to perform a wide range 
of services in addition to storage. Among these services 


are: 
Bottling, boxing, financing, fumigating, grading, hand- 
ling, hauling, labeling, motor transportation, moth- 


proofing, moving, operation of public truck scales, quick- 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA 1880 — Sixty-Eight Years of Service — 1948 


HARRIS TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
8 South 13th St., Birmingham 1 


Merchandise and Household Goods 


@ CARTAGE @ DISTRIBUTION @ FORWARDING 
Pool Cors Handled 
Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. Agents for Allied Van Lines, Ins. 








a 





gjomiucess 


STRICKLAND TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


) 1700-1702 2nd Ave. So., Birmingham 3 














General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
DOTHAN, ALA. [- 


Pool Car Service a Specialty—Motor Truck Service 

Centrally Located—Free Switching from All R.R.s. 

SECURITY BONDED WAREHOUSE 
500-501 East Commerce St. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 





GBRVING 
&EB. Alabama R 
8.W. Georgia Motor Freight Service te all 


N.W. Flerida 











MONTGOMERY, ALA. | 





Albin D. Peden, President 


Southern Storage Warehouse Co. 


3 WEST JEFFERSON - MONTGOMERY 4, ALA 


Household Goods Storage Merchandise Storage 
Moving and Packing and Distribution 


"A Complete Warehousing Service" 
























New one story 90,000 sq. ft. warehouse 






COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE CoO. 
This ultra modern warehouse property with six car siding on the Rock 
Island is completely mechanized. We offer general merchandise warehous 
ing at its best, including pool car distribution, office and display facilities 


and loans on stored commodities. 


300-324 RECTOR STREET LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


‘ "tt Ramastented Jy QLLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
CHICAGO 8 ls NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. TEWEST 42ND St, 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 














For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


Public Warehouse Section 


freeze facilities, rental of space for manufacturing, offices 
and showrooms, rigging, sales representation, sample distri- 
bution, sorting, stevedoring and various other functions for 
efficient and economical distribution. 


This special advertising section of public warehousing 
has been consolidated for ready reference and maximum 
utility. ' includes merchandise, refrigerated, household 
goods and field warehouses. For shippers’ convenience, 
states, cities and firms have been arranged alphabetically. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK. [ 


ARKANSAS’ LARGEST WAREHOUSE 
M 


ercha 





ise—Household Storage 
a 


Firepreet 
Constructed 


. 
Poo! Car 
Distributiea!} 
a 


Agent 
Allied Van 
Lines 
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TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


Member American Werchousemen's Association 








American Chain of Warchouses 
LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 
GLENDALE, CAL. [—~“jnavviawety owned, personal service 





V. L BUNCH VAN & STORAGE 
CONCRETE BLDG. 


Household Goods—Furniture Van Service 


Shipping—Packing—Crating 
Machinery—Low bed winch equipped 


671 W. Broadway *recks and trailers = Glendale 4, Cal. 











ROLLYWOOD, CAL 


OPERATING WAREHOUSES 
'N PRINCIPAL CALIFORNIA CITIES 


BEKING 


VAN & STORAGE CO 











STORAGE 





1025 N. Hi D AVE. 
is 
LOS ANGELES, CAL ] 
DISTRIBUTION 


(he P ie TRANSPORTATION 


CALIFORNIA WAREHOUSE 


1248 WHOLESALE ST. LOS ANGELES 21 
Merchandise Exclusively Sprinklered—A.0.T. 











LOS ANGELES CAL. eeceevoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee?® 
’ 
SERVING THE PACIFIC COAST & THE MOST POPULAR MOVER IN THE WEST 


Member NFWA & AWA 










o\Sho VAN & STORAGE CO. 
bp, General Offices: 1950 So. Vermont Ave. 

6 (eS r Fronk A. Payne, Pres. 

eseeceeceooeeeeeseeeeeeeoceeeeeeeeee? 
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gd Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 








10S ANGELES, CAL | SAN FRANCISCO, CAL | “Year BRANCH OFFICE in San Francisee” 


‘Overland Terminal Warehouse GIBRALT AR W AREHOUSES 


Dill te 1807 East Olympic Blvd. 




















U B ~ 
Los Angeles 21 CUSTOM BONDED GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
General Merchandise Storage Complete Warehousing and : Mf 
Sprinklered—A.D.T. Distributing Service... .. 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse No. 11 DRAYING . OFFICE SPACE 
Cool Room Accommodations POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
For Complete Information Write Us Direct 
or Handle with Our Associates 1250 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. REPRESENTED BY ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSES INC. 
CHICAGO 7 NEW YORK 16 KANSAS CITY 7 NEW YORK CHICAGO 
#3 W. Harrison St. 271 Madison Ave. 1104 Union Ave. 62 Vanderbilt Ave. 549 West Randolph St 
Or Nearest General Agency Union Pacific Railroad MU 9-7645 RA 4458 : 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. | MEMBER OF A.W.A. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 








PACIFIC COAST TERMINAL HASLETT WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY Largest and most complete storage and trucking serve 




















1340 E. SIXTH ST. __ LOS ANGELES 21, CAL. Operating in. San Francisco, Oakland, 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION Stockton and Sacramento 
Located in the heart of the Wholesale Districs ot. 
OS ANGELES, CAL | REPUBLIC VAN & STORAGE CO, | SAN FRANCISCO, CAL [ Bhone Underhill 7500 
WAREHOUSING—DISTRIBUTING— 
—— MARKET STREET VAN & STORAGE 


1871 Mission St., San Francisco 3 
Complete Household Goods 
Service 


Pool Car Distribution 
Tim Griffin, Pres. - Jim Cummins, See. Trees. 
In Los Angeles, operating Coast Van & Storage 


147,000 sq. ft. in downtown L. A. 9 car switch covered dock— 
anal! ‘blocks of space for 


COAST TO COAST VAN SERVICE 
214 No. Alameda 
Export Packing & Crating Tucker 6101 




















LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 1817-1855 INDUSTRIAL ST., LOS ANGELES 21 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL | $Utter 1-3461 


Star Truck & Warehouse Co. 


COOMPLETE ate 4 ee SERVICE 


















OAKLAND, CAL | SINCE 1900 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
Warehousing — Distributing —Draying 








United States Customs and 
Internal Revenue Bonded Storage. 





ly 





eee) HOWARD TERMINAL orien Drazine and Poo! Car Ditton 
a: 95 Market Street, Oakland 4 7 _ 
<< San Francisco Warehouse Company $05 Third Street, 














SACRAMENTO, CAL. [ SAN FRANCISCO, CAL { 


am LAWRENCE | | sourH END WAREHOUSE COMPANY 





MEMBER: Allied Distribution, tas. 
































STORAGE Free Storage—Custom Bonded—internal Revenue Bonded 
MERCHANDISE — HOUSEHOLD GOODS Drayage Service 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTING — DRAYAGE . 
Your Detail Handled as You Want It King and Company 
20th & JAY STS., P. O. BX. 1194 SACRAMENTO 6 Draymen 
{MCRAMENTO, CAL. | ARTHUR E. TRAVIS, President DENVER, COLO. | Fork Lift & Pallets exclusively 
o 
haan bi alacant iar rue BARKERS warcnouse company 
ei apeteeranati , TELEPHONE AL. 3451 2145 BLAKE STREET, DENVER 2, COLORADO 
Merchandise and Household Goods Warehouse MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Specializing in General Merchandise and Household Goods. A.D.T. Protection—Private siding C. B. & Q—U.P, Also operate 
Private Siding on S.P.R.R.—4. Car Capacity. Distribution of Warehouse at Brighton, Colo, 
Merchandise and Household Goods Pool Cars. 60,000 feet, Represented By 
sprinklered. Associated Warehouses, Inc.—Chicago & New ‘York City 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 
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GIVING BETTER SERVICE 10 THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN Pinecrest 














































































































sezeen The Bridgeport Storage Warehouse Cy, 
General Offices 10 Whiting St. 
ai Bridgeport 1 Member 
G Merchandise a ' 
ener. wetnnndine Ghesage an <7 
Total Storage Area 67,000 Sq Ft. ~~ s 
Household Goods, Moving, Packing Ex 
and Shipping —— 
- — N. Y., N. H. and H. R.R. Siding HEW 
: HARTFORD, CONN. l a 
Medern, fireproof warehouses— 
enexcelied in the West. Custom- Dewey D 0 i), 
Soaeee Sree and eee space Storage Ca. LET | 
Waroteustas Ss. : { 
oO , t 
Oftice 2016 BLAKE ST. DENVER, COLORADO sanghatd Goose Seeente 
CHICAGO 8 /F NEW YORK 18 Agents United Van Lines wo 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. ia hong 1 WEST 42ND ST. GEO. E. DEWEY & CO. 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 335 Trumbull St., Hartford 3, Conn. — 
TORRI 
DENVER, COLO. | CONN, aa = 
ARTFOR-D. DEsF : 
Complete H?2 eta a 
a | WAREHOUSE ah 
Service 410 CAPITOL AVENUE ae CONN 
w&Mdse. & Hhg. Goods Storage ne iene 4\se vs ois ihm. Olean Se “ 
&Pool Car Distribution ond Massachusetts d Warehouses ot Br dg ASS 
& Moving, Packing, Forwarding Members: NFWIA-oAWA- OAC Want Uitte — 
We Operate a statewide, daily motor freight service under ‘. ud 
regulation of the Public Utilities Com. Connection with Was! 
Interstate Truck Lines to Principal Cities. HARTFORD, CONN. | Stintns ~ Cecchins — Ghevege ~ Peet Chet Tk 
SILVER VAULTS, CEDAR LINED RUG VAULT, NATIONWIDE DESPATCH & STORAGE CO. 
, FUMIGATING VAULT, PRIVATE LOCKERS 9 Center St., Hartford 5, Conn. 
20,000 sq. ft. of Storage Space—Bell + ia 
~ THE WEICKER TRANSFER & STORAGE C8. Teletype HFSe--Consign igments via. 61 
Rain ri & H. R. 
iit iM 1700 Fifteenth, Denver 17, Colo. Agents: North American vas ins, a tenders: 
Momber of N.F.W.A.—A.C.W.—A.W.A.—Dist. Serv. tee egg soe 4 Sroue of Movers ond Wan SEI 
NiesesesS Agent, Allied Vae Lines housemen. 
LA JUNTA, COLO. [ 
Established 1902 
A ~ =! x4 > | 
SERVING the ARKANSAS VALLEY oN Sy Lee € E 7 
“yi Warehouse Co., Ine. 
of SOUTHEASTERN COLORADO 4 | HOUSEHOLD GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 
MERCHANDISE DISTRIBUTION 4 —~ Fireproof Warehouses 
WITHIN TRADE TERRITORY MN ASSO<i y) CWA CMTA C af ( 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES : WASH 
Save Excessive LCL Freight NEW HAVEN, CONN. | Ps 
Spot Carloads — _ Distribute From } 
; THE ATLANTIC BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. ' 
Security Warahdtes. INC. 114 Ferry Street P. O. Box 33. New Haven 1, Conn. 
oS Merchandise Storage U.S. Customs and Internal Revenue Bonded =m 
s ializi in Li d Foodstuffs 
719 East First Street La Junta, Colorado Private siding NYNH&H RR. AI Trucking Facilities < 
Fireproof — Sprinklered — Mechanized — Bonded — Insured POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION —_ 
Member of Connecticut Warehousemen’s Association WASH 
PUEBLO, COLO. | Member of May. W.A—-A.WA—Cole. WA. NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 
wre a R WAREHOUSE AND STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 
ABs TRANSFER CO., INC Merchandise, automobiles. fur- hice 
nitu n 
ae yg F - oe vane pervised watch man service— fo 
Modern Borinkiered Fireprot tullding—Frent Forwaréing , Low insurance rates—15 caf 
Merchandise Stevage siding—Central location—Daily 
PACKING AND SHIPPING truck delivery service covering 
Sinn AAEM HEE <r fT 
wena Customs. WASH 
THE SMEDLEY CO.|; —— 
128-130 SOUTH MAIN 165 Brewery St., P 
New Haven 11, Conn. d 
WWEICKER tasers vc Moraes: ( 
STORAGE CO. \neeae dGnee 


Agent, Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


cwete P.. West SIMO SE : 
Tl WEST 42ND ST ae 
Meon.3531. Penn.6.0967 | F 


_— EBR 
DISTRIBUTION A6E 


© Modern Sprinklored Building ° Peel Car Distribution 


@ Rewscheld and Merchandise’ § * Freight Forwarding 
Facitities Distribution - 


+* ACENT ALLIED VAN LINES— 
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KEW HAVEN, CONN. a M. BE. KIELY. Pres. 
DAVIS STORAGE COMPANY 


335 East St., New Haven 2, Conn. 
Mederm Firepreef Merchandise Warehouse 
Private seven-car Siding, adjacent to Steamship end 
R. R. Terminals. Pool and stop over cars distributed. 
Merchandise Storage. 
Motor Truck Service to all towns in Connecticut. 
Low Insurance Rate. Prompt, Efficient Service. 
Member of Connecticut Werehousemen’s Assoc. 








JACKSONVILLE, FLA. [ Established 1925 


LANEY & DUKE 


Storage Warchouse Co., Inc. 
657 East Bay St. - - - Phone 5-7851 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


© Aer anew 


Pres faa - pan Fireproof 
Sis ntwetoey on Tu Sateaet rome “saws Construction 





®|| 








NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 


mganeeR 
7 


PAUL A. DAHLGARD, Owner 
West Haven Trucking Company 
Storage Warehouses 
Offices, 435 Congress Ave., New Haven 11 


Moving and Storage of Household 
Goods Exclusively 
Member Conne: ticut Warehousemen’s Association 
New Haven Chamber of Commerce 














JACKSONVILLE, FLA. | D. W. DORAN, ~ Rapes 
GARDNER, Vice-Pres. 
SERVICE WAREHOUSE 61 COMPANY, Inc. 

402 E. Bay Street, P. O. Box 906, Jacksonville 1 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE IN THE STORAGE, 
DRAYAGE AND DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CAR MERCHAN- 
DISE. 54,640 SQUAKE FEET SPACE. SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
SIDING, CAPACITY 12 CARS, RECIPROCAL SWITCHING 

Member of A.W.A—J.W.A. 











TORRINGTON, CONN,| Established 1860 
The E. J. Kelley Co. Storage Warehouses 


Main Office Torrington, Conn.—Telephone 9243 
One of New Bg 
portation nies 
Household Goods Packed, Stored, Shipped. 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution. 
‘ool Cars Distributed 4 All Parts of Connecticet 
Branch Offices in Bridge . Harttord, New Hever 
& Waterbury, Cona.; Springfield & Worcester, Mest. 











JACKSONVILLE, FLA. [ FLORIDA'S LARGEST WAREHOUSE 
Union Terminal Warehouse Company 


700 East Union Street, Sta. G 





Merchandise 
. 2 ee a ee Car Peseteutien 
Relatoreed Conerete—Seriakier Gystem—A.D.T. Service 


insurance Rate 12 Cents 





Resta Compartmests—Gub- PectoMies 
Members A W.A.—A-C-of-W.—J.W.A. 








WASHINGTON, D. C. | 


THE JACOBS TRANSFER COMPANY, INC. 


Est. 1857 
61 Pierce Street, N. E. Washington 2, D. C. 
Phone: District 2412 


SERVICES in Washington and its Commercial Zone: 


1. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
30n B. and O. R.R. Siding 


2. CAR LOAD DISTRIBUTION 
Any Railroad—B. and O. Nearer 


3. LOCAL CARTAGE All Types 
Fast—Economical—Dependable 











MIAMI, FLA. | Pier 1, Municipal Docks 





Merchandise Storage— 
Crane Service—Moving and 
Packing — Commercial 
Trucking—Pool Car Dis- 
tribution—Private Siding 








MIAMI, FLA | 
INTERNATIONAL BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. 


U. S. CUSTOM BONDED 
Member of American Warehousemen's Association 
and Southeastern Warehousemen's Association 
Negetiable Warehouse Receipts 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
FEC RR SIDING—2 CARS 
719.251 SW First Court (36) Tel Miami 2-1208 











WASHINGTON, D. C. | More than two millien cubic 


feet of Storage space 
DON'T MAKE A MOVE WITHOUT 
SHIPPING TO... 





TRANSFER & 
STORAGE CO. 
1313 Yeu St, 8.W. 
Washingten, 0. c 











ST. PETERSBURG, FLA | Established 1927 


Public Bonded Storage Warehouse 
3435 - 7th Ave., So. St. Petersburg 1, Fla. 
PHONE 5523 
Merchandise Household Goods 


Modern—Sprinklered Buildings—Private Ruilroad Siding 
Local Hauling, Packing & Pool Car Distribution 

















WASHINGTON, D.C. [ Ww. ©. EDGAR, Me. 


THE TERMINAL STORAGE COMPANY 
OF WASHINGTON 
First, K and L Streets, N. E., Washington 2 
Large buildings ef modern construction, total floor ares 204,000 square 
feet, of which 109.000 square feet is of fireproof constructies. 
Storage of general merchandise. 
CONSIGN SHIPMENTS VIA B. & O. R. R. 
Hested rooms for protection a frecning. 
Member ef American Wer 











TAMPA, FLA. | 


**Your Tampa Branch House” 


ALDWEL| 








WAREHOUSES 


MERCHANDISE—HOUSEHOLD GooDs 
Member American Warehousemen's Assn. 











one D.C. | Established 1901 
rn =} 


, UNITED «x STATES 
STORAGE COMPANY 


418 10th St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C. 
We Reciprocate Shipments 
Momber of N.F.W.A.—W.W.A. 














TAMPA, FLA. f 


LEE 
TERMINAL 


P. O. Box 2309 
TAMPA 1 


Merchandise Storage 

Pool Car Distribution 

Commercial Cartage 

Field Warehousing 

Water and Rail jennections 

Low Insurance Rate 

Household Goods Storage 

yee te a 
Agents Allied Van Lin 

National Movers 


Member: AWA—NFWA-—AWI 
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ATLANTA, GA. | CHICAGO, ILL | if 
AMERICAN BONDED EH 
dtd ih uses "ue Dishributou! Nws C. 
SOUTHEASTERN BONDED WAREHOUSES Wf 
“Better ouse ”" 
651-653 Humphries St., S. W.—Sow. R. R « Repaesented ty Mtv 
pte seer Warehontrs Barglar Pha a oie ory st. Py te ona 
r == et in CHICAGO, ILL. oa Ww. J ‘Marshal 
BENTON RAPID EXPRESS ” ’ =e oJ. ! 
MOTOR FREIGHT SERVICE | ieuiee on 69 ie os 
between 
Atlanta-Savannah-Brunswick-Jacksonville AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES 
BONDED AND INSURED @ wht Jactson uo. + cucaeetar «.). oe 
STEAMSHIP CONNECTIONS AND WAREHOUSES 3 e rris 
PORT OF SAVANNAH SSSPsee eee sees 
SAVANNAH, GA. [ pa ne CHICAGO, ILL | a Waieains Gane 
ARE TRANSFER CO. 
sawED Wan EHOUSE & CANAL c A N « ial O R OF 
Post Office Box 1187 
General Storage—Pool Car Distribution STORAG E co. SAFETY 
Local Cartage—Custom Bonded—State Bonded 251-315 EAST GRAND AVE. 
Field Warehousing—Sprinkler System CHICAGO 11, ILL. AND SE 
Members: A.W.A.—A.C. of W. CURITY 


Warehouse located two 
blocks east of Michigan 






































warm suIrrNG GooDs To ieetiiep entarerter 
C&NW Ry. Tunnel service. 
HONOLULU Splendid building: Low | mereened 
Consign to us ond the game will be given our best attention. insurance rate. DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, ING. 
Correspondence Solicited Be Sy tg : 
CITY TRANSFER COMPANY Oy ' Ylontee AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 4 
Cable Address: LOVERINO, HONOLULU 5S es 7A 
HONOLULU, HAWAI! | CHICAGO, ILL | ANDERSON BROS. - 
ESTABLISHED - STORAGE - 
LET US 194 3141 N. SHEFFIELD AVE. CHICAGO || [— 
Agents for CHICAGO PHONE—WELLINGTON 0014 Unite 
EVANSTON & NORTH SHORE — ~~ cree en 


HANDLE 
AND 
STORE 
YOUR 


3 Warehouse Location 
a » rg SHIPPING TO ALL ~ a 
O ALL T ‘COAST POINTS WEEKLY 
Othe ‘Senna A Specialty 








| —— 


CHICAGO, ILL \ Particular Services for Particular Clients. 


ATLAS VAN LINES, INC. 








IC) 





















































MERCHANDISE - HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS, Ete. Preferred van verve to and trom 2¢ stater—agente ant || 
Large, new, reinforced concrete warchouses—Gprinkiered Chicago. In Wy we specialize in local moving, storage, G 
Low Insurance — Collections — Distribution Service i shipping, pool car distribution, cartage, and office o& 
HONOLULU CONSTRUCTION & DRAYING CO., LTD LTD. Main Ofice and Warehouse cree emetic Warehouse : 
P. O. Box 190, Honolulu 10 Cable address “‘HONCO: Telephone: EDGewater 8320 Telephone: Skokie 41 e) 

AURORA, HLL. | CHICAGO, ILL | e 
@) 
AURORA WAREHOUSE COMPANY CHICAGO'S LOOP WAREHOUSE | 
605 SPRUCE STREET == aurora, iuinois} | C & A TERMINAL CO. ” 
General Merchandise Storage 358 W. HARRISON ST., CHICAGO 7 @ | 

POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION . SIDING C. B. & Q. R. R. Modern concrete building. 30 car track served by Gulf, Mobile and 

Only exclusive merchandise warehouse in Aurora Ohio R. R. Alton Route. Merchandise stored and distributed. 

CHICAGO, ILL. | W. CARL SHEETS, President CHICAGO, ILL | WARD CASTLE, President CHICA 

General Merchandise Storage and Distribution a 

Ths Warohouse With Personal Contact + Close to the Loop | | CURRIER-LEE WAREHOUSES, Inc. SER 

Modern epetudder 2 system & ADT fire & burglary alarm systems 427-473 W. ERIE ST.. cHicaGo 10° ¥& 

Oa Compan - Complete Facilities for Merchandise (¢ 7 
, Storage and Distribution 








AGt 
DISTRIBUTION FEBR 
























ws are Arranged Alphabetically 


CHECK THESE FEATURES: 


Modern Buildings 

Choice Locations 

Low Insurance 

Responsible Mana 

Spacious Switch Tracks 

Ample Truck Loading Doors 

pars 2 Facilities 
reamlin landling Equipment 

Local & Long Distance Trucking 

Trap Cars Consolidated 

Pool Cars Distributed 





WAREHOUSES IN CHICAG 


GIVE YOU EFFICIENT AND ECONOMI- 

CAL COVERAGE OF THE ENTIRE ‘ 

METROPOLITAN SECTION AND 4, con, oo scnine to im 
ADJACENT TERRITORY Crooks Terminal, ferities, Phone, 





COMPLETE BRANCH HOUSE 
FUNCTIONS—Including: 










Receiving c. oO. D. 

Storing Sight Drafts 

Marking Invoicing Sa 
Weighing Collections S 
Reconditioning Stock Control 
Shipping Inventories 


Freight Prepayments 


a Terminal facilities. Phone, 
wire or write us regarding 
needs. A plan tallored to ~ Mh gd 
, quirements will be forthcoming— 
j Y promptly! No obligation. 


Wy, Aj Z 
\f/ 

















CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Agents 
United Var Lines, Inc. 


Established 1912 


FERNSTROM 


STORAGE AND 


VAN COMP ANY 


Offices and Warehouses 
4848 North Clark St. Longhbeach 5207 
3547 Montrose Ave. Irving 6074 
Fireproof Warehouse and Fleet of Padded Vans 
for Local and Long Distance Moving. 














CHICAGO, ILL [— 


Member A. W. A. 


Griswold & Bateman Warehouse Co. 


1525 NEWBERRY AVE. CHICAGO 8 


@ Modern Buildings. @ Direct track connections 

@ Low contents insurance. with C&NW, B&O, Soo 

@ Reshipping, city deliv- Line, PM, CGW, and 
eries. 


B&OCT Railroads. 
@ Vacuum fumigation of 


@ Over Fifty Years of 









@ Cooling Rooms. ence. 
tt Reprstented Sy QLLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 
CHICAGO 8. ; NEW YORK 18 
sas Neweerny ave, 6 L400 Il WEST 42ND ST 
Mon.5531, Penn.6.0967 








CHICAGO, ILL. gz nie: N.F.W.A. 


lied Van Lines 
SERVING CHICAGO & SUBURBS FOR 
OVER 44 YEARS 
Consign Your Shipments to 


JOYCE BROS. Sige & Van Co. 


6428 N. Clark St., Chicago 26 
Rogers Park 0033 














Five great warehouses, strategically located and carefully operated to provide the maximum efficiency. 
personalized service and utmost economy for your warehousing and distribution needs. Grocers Termimal 


Warehouses provide the double service of warehousing and distribution as one unit, a saving to yourself 
and improved service to your customers. 


STORAGE 







CHICAGO 


1LLINOTS 


poor CAR DISTRIBU Tig, 
5 
*aanag any anne'* 


HANDLING 


BONDED WAREHOUSES & COOLER SPACE - LOW INSURANCE RATES - POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
FREE SWITCHING FROM ALL RR + PRIVATE SIDINGS ON PENN, CONW, CROI, CuSrPOP 
Ew YORK REPRESENTATIVE: GEORGE W PERKINS — 62 BEAVER ST — MEW TORK, Wi. ¥.— TEL. Witichel 4727 


WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVE & M4. INGELS — 112 MARKET ST — SAN FRANCISCO, CAL — TH, Etbrest wm 


GROCERS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


GENERAL OFFICES » 347 N. LOOMIS ST., CHICACO 7, JLL. 
C ©. DICKELMAN 








FEBRUARY, 1948 








WE HAVE EXCELLENT 
FACILITIES TO 
RENDER SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE— 





Let 
LASHAM Serve You 
in the Chicago Area... 


A State bonded public warehouse, with 28 years of satis- 
factory service. Experienced personnel. 


Modern sprinkler system, A.D.T. fire and burglary alarm. 
“4-hour watchman service. 

All types of merchandise stored and distributed. Special- 
izing in print paper. 


Served direct by 4 railroads; Ill. Cent., Mich. Cent., 
C&NW and CB&O, with free switch service from all other 
R.R. and boat lines entering Chicago. 


Centrally located. Low insurance rate. 


EDWARD LASHAM CO. 


1545 SO. STATE ST. Phone Wabash 3984 CHICAGO 5, ILL. 














MIDLAND 


in Chicago, Illinois 


A complete warehouse organization fully equipped 
to handle merchandise rapidly and economically 
with convenient locotions for local trade ond excellent 
transportation facilities for national distribution. 

eago Junction In and Outbound Union Freight Station 
ven connections with thirty-eight railroads. Receiv- 
ing Stations for Railroads, Express and Truck Lines on 
premises. 


laquiries Invited on Sterege, 
Office and Rental Requiremeats r. 
Ss 


MIDLAND WAREHOUSES, INC. Sagan 
| 1500 S. WESTERN AVE. ~ 
NAL 6811 










CHICAGO 8, ILL. > CA 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





CHICAGO, ILL. | ae 


56 Years of Reliable Service 





Lincoln Storage and Moving Co., Ine, 
4251-59 Drexel Bivd. Chicago 15, ili, 
Covernment Bonded Warehouse 
Storage—Packing—Shipping 
Local and Long Distance Moving 











CHICAGO, ILL 





| NATIONAL VAN LINES INC, 
2431 IRVING PARK RD., CHICAGO 18 
New, York City: 1775 Broadway Dallas Texas: 2609 Ervay Street 
Les Angeles California: 124 North Center Street 
Interstate moving of H.H. goods—Nationwide agents and warehouse 
facilities in all key cities. I. C. C. Certificate 
2 ___ MC 42866 


Wy TO TRAFFIC MANAGERS: Our tariff is very low, 
Wire or write us when transferring personnel. 











Lecate your Office 
and Warehouse in Chicago’s 


NORTH PIER TERMINAL 
(365-589 E. Illinois Street) 
You’d be on all rail and track lines 


Keep your office and your warehouse together in North 
Pier Terminal—make use of these advantages to save 
and make more money. 

All shipping facilities at your north and south doors 
and in the basement. RAIL—TRUCK—TUNNEL. 
Track capacity 120 cars. Platform capacity for 100 
trucks. LCL freight shipments to all railroads direct 
by tunnel. Many services cut your payroll. Low in- 
surance. Heavy floor load. Flexible space. Convenient 
to transportation, hotels and “Loop.” Pleasant working 
conditions. Ample parking. See for yourself. or write. 

Also general storage . . . carload in transit storage 
cs pool car distribution . . . each in separate build- 
ings. 

NORTH PIER TERMINAL CO. 


Executve Offices: 444 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11—SUPERIOR S606 
N. Y. Office: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. Murray Hill 5-5960 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Close to the Loop District, these two 
co-operated warehouses offer quick, efficient 
and economical service to stores and distrib- 
utors in Chicago and the Mid-West. 


PRODUCERS WAREHOUSE CO. 
344 No. Canal St. (6) C. & N. W. Ry. 


THOMSON TERMINALS INC. 
346 W. Kinzie St. (10) C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. 


=) 











Advances Made 








Prompt Deliveries 





DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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CHICAGO, ILL. sHicAGO, Wht..| 


Radway “Teuntual 
& WAREHOUSE CO. 


y More than 150 National Distributors 
who use our modern facilities say their customers like our 
promptness, courtesy, helpfulness. Our buildings and 
methods meet the most exacting standards, of course. 


444 WEST GRAND AVENUE « CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 











ex 











TERMINAL “The 
WAREHOUSE eee Way” 


Divisice ef Beatrice Creamery 
519 W. Roosevelt Road, ines 7, i. 


Yeer-round ca storage, pool car distribution, negotiable were 
house SS in transit. One-half million sq. ft. 











CHICAGO, ILL“ WWERCHANDISE 
STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 


POOL CAR AND PRIVATE SIDING 
POOL TRUCK DISTRIBUTION Chicago & Northwestern R.R. 


SUMMIT CORPORATION 
1029-1051,.N. Throop Street Chicago, Illinois 
Phone Armitage 6400 








CHICAGO, ILL. VHIGAGY, HLL. | For Distribution in CHICAGO Use 





CHICAGO, ILL | 


Phenes: Lakeview 0365 
Northshore Suburbs: Enterprise 4002 





3246 Halsted St. (At Belmont) 


MOVING—STORAGE—SHIPPING 
GEN. MANAGER — R. E. SCHUETZ 
AGENTS: UNITED VAN LINES, INC. 











CHICAGO, ILL | 


One of Chicago’s Finest 


A half million feet of modern warehouse space where 
you have every advantage for receiving, shipping and 
reshipping. ‘Track space accommodates 360 railroad 
freight cars. 70 ft. covered driveways practically sur- 
round the clean, light and airy warehouse. 


Located on the edge of Chicago’s famous Loop and 
only one block from the mammoth new Post Office, 
Western Warehouse is in the heart of all business 
activity. Write for complete information. 


WESTERN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
323 West Polk Street Chicago 7, IL 


JOLIET, ILL i 


Joliet Warehouse and Transfer Company 


Joliet, Illinois 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Best distributing point in Middle West 
Located on five Trunk Lines and Outer|i/"* 
Belt which connects with every road enter- \: 
ing Chicago. No switching charges. 
Chicago Freight Rates Apply 








Telephone 4381 and 4382 











JOLIET, ILL 
TRANSIT WAREHOUSE AND DISTRIBUTING CO. 


90 CASSEDAY AVENUE, JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
Phone—Joliet 5276 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


The only completely Palletized warehouse in Joliet 
Pool Car Distribution vend Freight Service 
Located on Rock Island R. R. Free Switching 


JOLIET, ILL | 
WILL COUNTY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


formerty Joliet Mig. Ge.. whieh was Established 1860 











150 bags Toon Ave., Joliet, ili. 
‘and PER heads. Private siding ana’ fr 
the CRI ond 1 PAR Reads. Private siding ond foe wicang. 
Generel Me se storage. 
Aetometically Sprinklered Througheat 














SYKES SERVICE 
storage exclusively. 
Centrally located—only 12 minutes from the loop. Complete 

warehouse service with personal supervision. 
Pool Car Distribution. cs 
929 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Ill. 
CHICAGO, ILL | 
Merchandise Storage and Distributors 
WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, Inc. 
MAIN OFFICE—225 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 11 
U. S. Internal Revenue Bonded Warehouse 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse 
A.D.T. Service 
Our ample financial resources enable you to negotiate 
loans right in our office. 
Prompt Delivery and Best of Service 
Bottling In Bond 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN S ASSOCIATION i 


Fully sprinklered warehouse building for merchandise 
SYKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
Estd. 1886 
ADVANCES MADE 
1948 





© Oey 


PZ 


FEBRUARY, 











Location—10 miles from Peoria, Ii1.; 7? miles from Chi- 
cago. Iil., or St. Louls, 
KRIEGSMAN TRANSFER COMPANY 
231 Margaret St., Pekin, Illinois 
Merchandise & Household Goods Storage— Movi a A & — 


45,000 So. Ft. @ One Floor @ Brick Cons 
klered @ Heated @ Private Siding S-Car Capacity » 
11 Trucks e 

Reducing costs of distribution will be discussed 
in the March DISTRIBUTION AGE by leading dis- 


Free Switching by: CCC&St.L. e@ Sante Fe oe 
tribution authorities and staff experts. 


PEKIN, ILL. 





mexs\) filinois Central e Alton @ Rock Island « Chi- 
cago & lilinois Midland @ and P&PY Railroads 

















91 














EVANSVILLE, IND. [ 
MEAD JOHNSON TERMINAL CORP. 


P. O. Box 597, EVANSVILLE 2, INDIANA 
"Where Waterway ... Railwey .. . Highway Meef"’ 

With the most modern and most unusual River-Rail-Truck Ter- 

minal and Warehouse in the United States. Sprinklered—A.D.T. 
Located only ninety miles from the country's center of popula- 
fion. Served by six large railroads, many motor freight lines and 
the American je Line, Mississippi Valley Barge Line, Union 

Barge Line and independent towing eperations. 

description, from 
economically 





Merchandise and food commodities of eve: 


every part of the globe, can conveniently reach, be 

stored, and then efficiently distributed from Evansville 
Write fer booklet completely describing the many unasual services 
available. Member of A.W.A. 


NEW YORK 18 
Ti WEST 42ND ST, 
Penn.6.0967 


CHICAGO 6 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 
Mon.5531 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | Suan aienae aa 
INDIANA TERMINAL & REFRIGERATING CO, 


230-240 So. Penna. St., Indianapolis 4 
Sprinklered Warehouses Office Rooms 
General Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Down Town Location with ®R tracks in building. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
122 East 42nd St., Phone: Marray Hill 5-5960 New York 17, N.Y. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 








MEMBER OF A.W.A. 





Indianapolis Warehouse and Storage Co, 
330 West New York St. Indianapolis 7, Ind, 
Merchandise Storage ¢ Private Sidings, N.Y.C. 
Pool Car Distribution e¢ Office Space 


Represented By 
Distribution Service, Inc., New York City, Chicago, Ili. 








FORT WAYNE, IND. | 


FORT WAYNE [ “20525273 
STORAGE co. cE 


St, Fort Wayne 4 








-> Grand Rapids & \adiens &. &.; 
-—Private Sidiage—Peel Car Distritutics 











FORT WAYNE, IND. | were 
Merchandise and Cold Storage 


Modern Fireproef Wareb Centrally Located—?.2.R. 
SidtIng—Lowest iasurance Rates—Peol Car Distribstore— 
Local Certage Service—Branch Office Service. 


MITCHELL SALES at STORAGE, INC. 
wonmbaaee Receipts = Sup ge tt 











FORT WAYNE, IND. | Members of MayWA-AWA 
PETTIT’ Ss STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE CO. 
414 E. Columbia St., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 
MDSE. & HHG. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 














New York Cit REPRESENTATIVES 
j.W.TERREFORTE MR. W. J. MARSHALL 
Park Aven ackson Blvd. 
Plana 3-1235 TELEPHONE 
GARY, IND. | Boetablished 1999 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


Privete Siding indiana Herbor Belt R. R. Free Centrally 
Leceted, Pee! Cer Distribution, Meter Truck Terminal, our own 


fleet of 
GARY WAREHOUSE CO. 


10th & Massachusetts St., Gary, Ind. 
Phone Gary 6131 











INDIANAPOLIS, IND. [~~ Riley 5513 


A Complete Serwice 
STROHM WAREHOUSE 


AND CARTAGE COMPANY 
230 WEST McCARTY ST., INDIANAPOLIS 
OPERATING 53 TRUCK UNITS 
Storage—Pool 


Distribution 





WARREN ust 


Cheek ; 
Platform Ready For Delivery WT ORPORAEE 
Stere nw Gee ‘and Pubep ter chove 











an i Mote AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION , 


AA 


MW. HARDESTY. OQumer A Mer 


" HARDESTY TRUCKING 


622 Broadway Ie _ mre FETS 
Local and | 


MOVING wean: AG ae RATING 


CO} or Ti 1 I) 
rod ° ‘ 








TERRE HAUTE, IND. | 4.0.7. Service 


Distributors Terminal Corp. 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution a Specialty 
Pool Cars Solicited 
Meter Trucks fer Stere Deer Delivery. Our silents de the solling—We Ge the 
rest. U. © Licenced and Bonded Canned Feeds Warehouse License Me. 18-4. 


8 west 4260 
Penn 6 0907 





curcaeo 8 % 
1923 Niweeney ave 
Mon 540" 





HAMMOND, IND. | GREAT LAKES 


WAREHOUSE CORP. 


General Merchandise—Storage and Distribution 
Established 1922 (Tel. Ham'd 3780-81!) 
L. S. Faure Plummer Ave. & State Line St. 


Pres. (Tel. —Chicago—Ent. 2200) 
ao oe sq. ft., concrete-stee! const. Siding on 

SO cars. Located "within "Sales switching ‘steartet. Transit priviteges. 
SEavice Fi FEATURES—Mo tor term. on premises—hourly del. to M 


Members of American Indiana Warehousemen’s Asee 











ciation, Indiana | of C 




















CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA | 
AMERICAN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


401-411 FIRST w. SS. _— PHONE 2-1147 
General Merchandise Warehousing and Distribution. 
Cold wae 
Séidiag Same enc. M M. St. Pr. & P. Rd. Mes ein Gan 
Other Reeds. Meter Termizai 














Freight 
Member of A.W.A.—N. F. W.A. 





CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. C BR i 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO, 
s 
MODERN WAREHOUSE 
AND TRUCK TERMINAL ON TRACKAGE 
te Facilities For Efficient Warehousing 
Merchandise 
EVERY DIRECTION 


“ 
d Vistribution o 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 






































and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 
DES MOINES, OWA | 


BLUE LINE STORAGE CO. 
200-226 - Elm - Des Moines 9, la. 








Storage 
Private Siding—Free switeh from 


any RB. en Moines 
Members: A.W.A. — N.F.WA. — Ia.W.A. 
Distribution Service, Inc. 





LOUISVILLE, KY. | 
Louisville Public Warehouse Company 


13) EAST MAIN ST., LOUISVILLE 2 
25 WAREHOUSES 944,000 SQUARE FEET 
Louisville Member 


AMERICAN CHAIN—DISTRIBU TION SERVICE, INC. 
Gen’l Mdse. H. H. Geeds 














Merchandise and Household Goceds 
DES MOINES, IOWA [~hiciber American Chain of Warehouses 





Fire _ Sth 
Proof & 
Ware- Mulberry 
house TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. Des Moines 4 





TRY OUR SUPERIOR SERVICE 
54 years’ warehousin Licesaemen known accounts 
gives you eed Service 
Daily reports of ines onl a akeninent to every \detail 











NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 


EK. B. FONTAINE, Pres. & Mer. 





Commercial Terminal 
Warehouse Company 


INCORPORATED 
Weodern Merchandise Warehouses 








DES MOINES, IOWA idan ask wk 


WHITE LINE 


TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 
120 - ee ee ee 
& He seniiive wld Goods St« 
owes pes arence- Rate. Pool Car Distributi Th) Pri ivate Sid 
ing Free Switching. Free Rail of Truck Pick-up Service 


atts ; 
’ 

~~ + Marncsented Cy Med 3p Fe 

Mew ORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC curcaco | “a 


th wES! 42N0 ST PINN 6 0908 25 WEWRERRY AVE MON DD) 





Established 1880 
MEMBER 


Me undise 


A dependable ageney for the 

distribution of merehandice 

and manufactured products. 
Storage Cartage Forwarding 
Distributing Bean Cleaning 
and Grading Fumigating 


Office 402 No. Peters 
Gow You—Onienge NEW ORLEANS 16 


Street 
LOUISIANA 








maton. O¥8 COMPLETE 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICES 


222,000 sq. ft. of floor space in buildings of brick-cencrete- 

steel construction. Chicago-Great Western R. R. siding with 

10 car capacity. Free switching with Federal Barge Lines. 

Low insurance rates. Complete-Motor-Freight-Facilities. 

Pool car distribution—all kinds. Merchandise & House- 

held Goods Storage, industrial and office space for rent. 
Write teday 


DUBUQUE STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 


3000 JACKSON ST. DUBUQUE, IOWA 
Member of lowa Warehouse Ass'n. 
Chrteage Representative: Netional Warehousing Services, 518 W. Rescevelt 
Rd. (7) — Tol. Camal 5742 












Wioréer WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Aged’ ALLIED VAN LINES inc 














KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


(” 


PACKING, MOVING, SHIPPING 
Membe 
AND 


RALINA, KANSAS [Tie MATURAL SHIPPING POINT FOR KANSAS 


Burnett BONDED Warehouses 


Storage & Distribution 
jated Warehouses, Inc. 
2 t N.Y. ph. Murray Hill 9-7645; Chicago ph. Randolph 4458 
Free switching MoP - RI - Sfe - UP 
Reference—Any Salina Bank 


WICHITA, KANSAS | 


| A Modern Distribution and 
Warehousing Service 


Brokers Office & Warehouse Co. 


149 Nerth Reck Island Ave., Wichits 2 
B. W. BILLINGSLEY, JR., Manager 
Member of American Chain of W archouses 


OR OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 
MOVING AND _— 
VE Es TORAGE CO an 


Household goods 
and merchandise storage. 














PRIVATE SIDING 


18TH MINNESOTA AVENUE 
































NEW ORLEANS, LA | Douglas Shipside Storage Corporation 


by Douglas Public Service Corporation 
Distribution 





New Orleans 1, La. 
Sprinklered storege — 
1,200,008 square feet. 
Mdse. and Fursfture. 
Switch track capeciy 


50 trucks. 

















NEW ORLEANS, LA | Member of A. W. A. 
INDEPENDENT WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 
2804 Chartres St New Orleans 17 


—ot in MDSE Distribution 

ny vadee Federal License ; 
All concrete Warehou ses, sprinklered, low insurance rates, Low handling (7 
costs. Located on Mississippi (tate ide connection. Switching 
connections with all rail lines. State Bonded. Ir Inquiries Solicited. 








NEW ORLEANS, LA./ New Orleans Merchandise Wareheusemen’s Ass’s 

















MALONEY TRUCKING & STORAGE, Inc. 
133 NORTH FRONT ST., NEW ORLEANS 1 
Complete warehousing facilities — Orstribut. 
warding — F umigating — Storage—Cartage—F seid mal ‘ght 
UNITED STATES AND STATE BONDED 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. | T. E. GANNETT, Owner 
100 Poydras St. ~ . New Orleans 8, La. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
nient to Rail & Truck Depots @ Private Switch Tracks 
NO-SP RR @ Reciprocal Switching @ 


An Able servant to the PORT OF NEW CREEANS 
Office Space—Display Rooms—Sorinklered Risk. 
Standard Warehouse Company 
Located in the Heart of the Whotesale District ¢@ Gongs. 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 
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SHREVEPORT, LA [ 
Herrin Transfer and Warehouse Co., Inc. 


308 MARSHALL ST., SHREVEPORT, LA., P. O. BOX 1606 
COMPLETE DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 








Member 
A Ww ‘eA inti, 
ig ee Louisiana Motor Transport. A-sociahon 
w & Transiermen’s Association 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig 





BOSTON, MASS. | Owned and Operated by Merchants Warehouse Co, 


CHARLES RIVER STORES 


131 BEVERLY STREET—SOSTON 14, MASS. 


Located within the city limits, adjacent te 
North Station. Brick-and-concrete batidings; 

000 sq. ft. space, some sprinkiered and 
heated. A. D. T. burglary alarm service. U. §, 
Customs and Internal Revenue bonded spaces, 
Boston & Main R. R. delivery. 
























BANGOR, MAINE | 
McLAUGHLIN WAREHOUSE CO. 


Established 1875 Incorporated 1918 


General Storage and Distributing 


Rail and Water Connection—Private Siding 
Member ef A.C.W.—A.W.A—=N.F.W.A.—Agent A.V.L. 











BALTIMORE. MD. ig 


Baltimore Storage Co., Inc. 


N. W. Cor. Charles and 26th Ses. 
Baltimore 18 
MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE. EVERY FACILITY 
FOR THE HANDLING OF YOUR SHIPMENTS 
Exsclusive Agents fer 
AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO. 
Vane Coast to Coast Caneds end Venice 


lnecrpecated 1906 














BALTIMORE, MD. | Milton K. Hill, Mgr. & Treas. 
CAMDEN WAREHOUSES 


Rm. 201, Camden Sta., Baltimore 1 
Operating Terminal Warehouses on Tracks of 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 

A.D.T. Private Watchman, Sprinkler 

Storage—Distribution—F or warding 
Tebecce Inspection and Export—Low Insurance Rates 
Consign Via Baltimore & Obie Railroad 











BALTIMORE, MD. of 









HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
and MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE & DELIVERY 


Ane WIT > Dependable Since 1896 
/ “e\. United Van Lines, Inc. 
. | NF LWA. Mid. FWA. 


United 


nae“ Flat Bed Tiacks 
tt Cases 


U. ¢ pA tin Bonded 


Draymen 











BALTIMORE, MD. { 





e VAN 


INC. 


524 to 534 WEST LAFAYETTE AVE.. BALTIMORE 17 
The Most Complete Moving and Storage Organization in Baltimore. 
Long Distance Moving to 34 States—Certificate granted—MC4526? 
Tarift-independent Movers’ and Warehousemen's Assoc 








en, 


CLARK-REID CO., INC. 


GEORGE E. MARTIN, President 


GREATER BOS TOWN SERVICE 


Household Goods Storage—Packing—S hipping 
T 88 Charles St. Boston 


OFFICES if 380 Green St., Cambridge 
Ve J a, Oe A ee 





BOSTON, MASS. | Member: Mass. Warehousemen's Assn, 


CONGRESS STORES, Inc. 


38 STILLINGS ST., BOSTON 10 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Central Location—Persona] Service 
Protected by A.D.T. Service—Pool!l Car Distribution 
Sidings on N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. 
Represented By: George W. Perkins, 82 Beaver St., New York 5, N.Y, 














BOSTON, MASS. 
PACKING 


Established 18% 
MOVING 








STORING SHIPPING 
Member: MayWA-MassFWA-CanWA 3115 Washingten St. 
BOSTON, MASS.| 
FITZ WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


operating 
ALBANY TERMINAL STOR °5 
137 Kneeland Street, Boston 11 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
B. & A. R.R. Delivery ! 











BOSTON, MASS. [ 


Hoosac Storage and Warehouse Company 
Lechmere Square, East Cambridge 41, Boston 
FREE AND BONDED STORAGE 
A.D.T. Automatic Fire Alerm 
Se Se Se = SS — 

Leech East Cambridge, Mass. 
Heoocac ee Heeosee Docks, Chariestown, Mass. 
Warren Bridge Warehouse, Charlestown, Mase. 











A. WALTER LARK 
Treas. & Mer. 


J. L. KELSO COMPANY 


Betablished 1894 
General Merchandise Warehouses 
UNION WHARF, BOSTON 13 
Cenmeeting all ratiireads via A.D.T. Services 
Umien Freight Railroad Co. Meter Treck Service 
Member of Mass. W. A. 





BOSTON, MASS. | 


WwW. A KELSO 
Pres. 

















Robert S. Clark, president, Sutorbilt Corp., will discuss the growing 
use of pneumatic conveying equipment in the handling of bulk cargoes 
for rail, water and truck shipments in the March issue of DA. 
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STON, MASS. | 
STORAGE. 


Wool, Cotton and General Merchandise 


INDUSTRIAL SPACE FOR LEASE 
IN UNITS TO SUIT TENANTS 











LOCATION: Near but outside congested part of city. Ob- 
viates costly trucking delays. Overland expresses call. 

STORAGE: For all kinds of raw materials and manufac- 
tared goods in low insurance, modern warchouses. 


Rallroad Connections: Boston & Maine R. R. sidings 
connecting all warehouses at Mystic Wharf. New York, 
New Haven & Hartford sidings at E S&t. 

DISTRIBUTION: Complete service for manufacturers dis- 
tribution whether from storage or pool cars. Tracking 
te all points in Metropolitan Distriet. 

LEASING: Space in units of 2.000 to 40,000 ft. on one 
fleor for manufacturing or stock rooms at reasonable 
rentals eon short or long term leases. 

DEEP WATER PIERS: Excellent pliers for cargoes of 
lumber and merchandise to be landed and stored in 
connecting wareheuses. 


WIGGIN TERMINALS, INC. 
Boston 29, Maas. Tel. Charlestown 0880 


Cy Me AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 





oT 


Fan 

















NEW BEDFORD, MASS. | 
IN THE 


NEW BEDFORD AREA : 
the Best is dmpeicaassas 

NEW BEDFORD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE CO. 




















2 MODERN WAREHOUSES 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | Member of A.W.A.—M W.A. 





Furniture Storage Department 
SERVING NEW BEDFORD—CAPE COD— 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD—NANTUCKET 
Sinee 1910 
ATLANTIC STATES WAREHOUSE AND 
COLD STORAGE CORPORATION 

385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 
General Merchandise and Household Goods Storege. Cold Storage for 


Butter, Eggs, Poultry, Cheese, Meats and Citrus Fruits 
8 4 A. Sidings, and N. Y..N H. & H.R. R. and B. & MR. RK. 


Daily Trucking Service to suburbs and towns within a radius of fifty 














F.C. Meeney. Pres ore fo ee 


ARTFORD DESPATC 
and WAREHOUSE CoO., Inc 


214 BIRNIE AVENUE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


YS Bonded Warehouses . Pool Car Distribution . . 


Merchandise faciliti Se * ag - Household ond 


z r fleet covers Connecticut 
ond Massachusetts daily. Warehouses ot Bridgeport and Hartferd. Conn. 
Members) NFWA—AWA—ACW—AYVL Agents 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | e SINCE 1880 e 


HUCK’S TRANSFER, Inc. 


188 Liberty Street 
Springfield 4 








GENERAL OFFICES 





GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 





DIRECT TRUCK DISTRIBUTION throughout 
Connecticut, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 





FRIVATE SIDING, main line New York 
Central Railroad 





COMPLETELY EQUIPPED for all kinds of Rigging 
and Industrial Moving 











SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 





Max Lyon, Pres. 


NELSON'S EXPRESS & WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Fleet of Trucks for local delivery. 


Telephone 
be SS 


%3 Broad St. 
Springfield, Mass. 








SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 


ey J.J. SULLIVAN THE MOVER, INC. 


Fireproof Storage 
Offices: 385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE, Packing, 
Shipping, Pool Car Distribution of All Kinds 
Fleet of Motor Trucks 















DETROIT, MICH. | 





ad 





Central Detroit Warehouse 


Located in the heart of the wholesale and jobbing 
listriet, within a half-mile of all freight terminals 
Modern buildings, lowest insurance rate in city 


Warehouse & Terminals Corporation 
Wyoming and Brandt Avenues 

Modern concrete buildings, fully sprinklered, 

serving the west side of Detroit and the city of 

Dearborn. Specializing in heavy and light package 

merchandise and liquid commodities in bulk. Con. 

aected directly with every railroad entering the city. 


Central Detroit Warehouse Co. 
Fort and Tenth Streets, Detroit 16, Mich. 
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DETROIT, MICH. | 











DETROIT STORAGE CO. 


Established 59 Years 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
ALL OVER DETROIT 


Local and Long Distance Removals 
Foreign and Domestic Shipping 


Main Office 
2937 East Grand Boulevard 


Detroit 2 
Telephone Trinity 2-8222 











(2 


A 


This modern building was designed 

for commercial warehouse p 
exclusively. Offering dry storage and the 
largest, most complete and efficient re- 
frigerated storage, with ice manufacturing 
plant, in this wide area. 


Every warehousing facility is available. 
Desirable office space. Car icing. Financ- 
ing. Adequate receiving and distributing 
facilities. In-transit storage. Absolute 
protection. Minimum insurance. Modern 
palatized equipment. Sharp-freezing 
rooms. Free reciprocal switching—all rail- 
roads. Continent wide connections. 





W. J. LAMPING, GEN. MGR. 


GRAND TRUNK WAREHOUSE 
PLAZA and 


Aas <FBn kK AAS OMB & OM Za PAA 


8380 COLD STORAGE COMPANY 














DETROIT, MICH.[ 








1921 E. FERRY AVE., DETROIT 11, MICH. 
Facing the Busiest 


Thoroughfare in D E T R 0 IT 


200,000 square feet, Centrally located. Private 
siding facilities for 20 cars with free switching 
from all railroads. Large, enclosed loading 
dock. Our own fleet of trucks make prompt 
reshipment and city deliveries. 


JEFFERSON warcrouse 


WAREHOUSE 
1900 E. Jefferson Av. DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 











For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





ime 


DETROIT, MICH. | 


John F. Ivory Stge. Co., Ine. 


MOVING—PACKING 
SHIPPING—STORAGE 


8035 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich, 











DETROIT, MICH. (—-____. 


RIVERSIDE 


STORAGE & CARTAGE CO. 


Cass & Congress Sts., Detroit 26 
Household Geeds and Merchandise Sterage 
Moving—P acking—Shipping 
Persenal Service Guaranteed 
Mombers — A.W.A. — N.F.W.A. — Allied Vas Lines 




















9) 


DETROIT 


the Gest vs 


*U.S.°* 


UNITED STATES WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1448 WABASH AVENUE © PHONE RANDOLPH 4730 
Division of 


ae onl @ Ee OM 9 


|\@p ro =i | 


[nited States Gid Storage Grporation 





U. S. WAREHOUSE CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. [ 


U. S. COLD STORAGE CO. 





Members N. F. W. A. 





Wolverine Storage Company, Inc. 














11850 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14 
STORAGE AND MOVING, PACKING go 
AND SHIPPING 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
QRAND RAPIDS, MICH. | 
THE LARGEST COMPLETE WAREHOUSING AND 
DISTIBUTING SERVICE IN GRAND RAPIDS 

Corumsian Storace & Transrer Co. 





Approzimately 90% of All Commercial Storage and Peel Cars 
in Grand Rapids Handled Thra Columbian 
aye eer Pol 0 Ran wseniad by “ se STEETTOS 
A.W.A. fas mewesvey avy as Zee ems aa. a 
Mon 5951 tonn 6 0907 
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LANSING, MICH. | poe 
“ wneee FIREPROOF STORAGE CO. 


430-440 No. Larch St., 
Mero 





re 








Detiveries 
Member of AW A —MayW A 








MERIDIAN, MISS. | R. B. Gunn, Jr., Mgr. Phone 744 


INTERSTATE COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE CO. 
“Excellent Service Assured’”’ 
250,000 Se- Ft.—Sprinklered Warehouses Ins. Rate 19¢ 
Car direct siding all local Railroad 
our Night Service to Gulfports on Exports 
Merchandise Storage & Distribution 
ADDITIONAL 250,000 Sq. Ft. Warehouse Space at COM- 
PRESS OF UNION. UNION, MISS. 














LANSING, MICH. | Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


LANSING STORAGE COM PANY 


The only modern figeproof warehouse in 
Lansing exclusively for household storage 


MOTHPROOF FUR AND RUG VAULTS 
Local and Long Distance Moving 
“WE KNOW HOW” 
440 No. Washington Ave., Lansing. 30 














SAGINAW, MICH. [” 


BRANCH HOUSE SERVICE 
. . . AT WAREHOUSE COST 


@ it is possible here to secure the same high-grade ser 
vice you would expect in your own branch warehouse 
but at tess expense and without worry or trouble. 

a omg is a distribution point for Northeastern 
Michigan. Every merchandise warehouse facility & 
soot at Central- Warehouse Co. 

@ Merchandise storage, cartage, pool car distribution 
daily direct service to ail points within 75 miles by 
responsible carriers. 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


1840 No. Michigan Avenue SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 








- 


(7g 3 Hea AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 4 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSES, INC 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Minstavous Terminat Warenouse Co. 
OPERATED JOINTLY WITH 
ST. PAUL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. MIDWAY TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


a ALL MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING SERVICES 















CONVENIENT FOR ALL TWIN CITY LOCATIONS 
ROCHESTER, MINN. [ 


Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Local Pool Car Distribution 
ee Storage 
and Long Distance Moving 


ROCHESTER TRANSFER & STORAGE co 
10—Ist Ave., S. E., "Phone 4515 
Rochester, Min: 

Member N.F.W.A. and Allied Van Lines, Miss. Northwest W.A. 














ST. PAUL, MINN. [—— 
A COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 


Merchandise Storage—Cold Storage 
Pool Car Distribution—Industrial Facilities 


Situated in the Midway, the center of the Twin City Metropoli- 
tan area, the logical warehouse from which the Twin Cities and 
the Great Northwest can be served from one stock, with utmost 

and economy. No telephone toll charge to either city. 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE company 


739 Pillsbury Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 





Phone: Nester 2831 
Represented by ggg SERVICE, INC. 

219 £. N. Water St. Broadway 
new YORK eoity a 


Phone: 
BOwling Green 9-0986 


625 Third St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 7 


CHICAGO 11 
Phone: Sutter 3461 


* Superior 7180 
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JOPLIN, MO. | 


Sunflower Transfer & Storage Co. 


1027-41 Virginia Ave. Joplin, Mo. 
Distributi and merchandise. 
Fireproof a RF. van service. 
On railroad siding— Lowest Insurance rates. 


ad 
PACKING—STORAGE—SHIPPING 


Agent fer Greyvan Lines, Ine. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. ms City 














ne FIREPROOF 
t's the A-B-C WAREHOUSE CO. 
LED 1015 E. Eighth St. (6) TLE 


Distribution Cars are so handled as to 
carefully safeguard your own interests 
and those of your customers. 

Three Fireproof Constructed Warehouses tines: 
Member N.F.W.A. Agents Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


DAMS 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
228-234 W. 4th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Surrounded by the Wholesale District 
Complete Freight Distribution and Warehousing 


Terminal Warehouse 
= . » 











KANSAS CITY 


Merchandise Storage 
Low Insurance Rates 
Poo! Ca: Distribution 
Delivery Service 
@ “eight Forwarding 
Member A.W.A 
A.C.W., Chamber or 
Commerce, Tratiic Club 








KANSAS CITY, MO. [ 


7” 





Brokers Building. » 





: 


;  CHOICELY LOCATED WAREHOUSES IN \ 


f KANSAS CITY 


To Insure Efficient and Economical 
Coverage of this Great Marketing Area 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 


ee a a See ey ote oe nee a 


Modern Facilities 


Spacious Switch Tracks 
Ample Truck Loading Doors 


4LL BRANCH HOUSE FUNCTIONS INCLUDING: 





LJ 
Storage and Transit 
Office Space and Display Roome 





Vy 
Receiving Shipping \y y 
Storing c.0.D. \ Wy / 
Marking Sight Drafts \ / 
Weighing Inventories is . 
Reconditioning Freight Prepayments - ) 
« IP 2Z 
It costs you nothing to Investigate Crooks Kater. 


Terminal facilities. Phone, wire or 
write us regarding your needs. 


Cooaks Temiaal Uerahamnde 


1104 Union Ave. Kansas City 7 
271 Madison Ave. New York 16 


Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co., 1807 E. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 21! 
Members of the American Werehousemen's Associetion and interiake Terminals, inc 


433 W. Harrison St. Chicage 7 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig 




























nn Ee 
KANSAS CITY, MO. [VECTOR 3268 oa R 
CENTRAL STORAGE CO. nih eee w 
1422 St. Louis Ave. (West 10th St.) ie | 
KANSAS CITY 7, MO. ok: 

Merchandise - satheshrnd and Distributing ; = 0 CMP se , 

Branch House for Factories - Pool Car Distribution i PI Ses 4 
x 








CHAS. C. DANIEL, Jr. 
Pres. & Treas. Consumin 


Ojzr 6838 YEARS {‘Thz Symbol]'of Service’ 


i) 3 


{Toy \(e SERVICE) 


from shipper 
ke marhet 














KANSAS CITY, MO. = 
EVANS WAREHOUSE SERVICE «+: 


1325-1327 St. Louis Avenue > Phone Victor 0264 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We operate our own fleet of motor trucks. Loading docks: R. R. 
siding Missouri Pacific. Inquiries answered promptly. 


















KANSAS CITY, MOTT es epr pr ne 


Lr; 
STORAGE ae 
DISTRIBUTION 











COMPLETE: f 
By giving particular attention to every detail of your | 
individual warehousing and distribution requirements, 
S. N. Long Warehouse assures you of a service that is [| 
Complete, Compact and Competent. f 








%, 400,000 sq. ft. 
Trackage on 
four railroads 
; ; Truck docks— 
=a core Low Insurance i 


TOE 


BILLI 
ST. LOUIS AVE. & MULBERRY ST. KANSAS CITY 7, MO. ST. LOUIS, — _ 

































KANSAS CITY, MO. | “Right in the Midst of Business” 

























COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES plus Service 
for the proper Storage and Distribution of your > “ 
pennies in the Kansas City trade area. To adequately take care i 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION of your Warehousing and GRE 
We invite your Inquiries. Distribution Requirements. “The Home of 

 Maprssonten by ALLIED DasTAIBTION Dec National Distributors” 
aco 8 Cc 
erty) = a Located Right in the Midst of Business : 

Fast and efficient Distribution in the Industrial and Whol 
MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. —_ : > 
2020-30 Walnut Street, Kansas City 8, Mo. Ouer 20 Years of E: ie 
Owned end Opereted by the $7. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., St. Louis, Mo. assuring you of the proper and careful handling of your HAS 
. merchandise and prompt courteous service to your customers. 

~sn 





Complete “Pacilities: 
Central Location, Protection, Special Space, Cleanliness, 
Switchboard, Order Dept., Complete Stock 
Control and Records, Monthly Inventories, 

Traffic & Legal Dept., and Bonded Employees. 


sT. LOUIS, MO. | Charles W. Peters, President 


AALCO MOVING & STORAGE CO. 
3519 Page Boulevard, St. Louis 6 


Phone Jefferson 8868 
Nationwide Movers of Household Goods 
GENERAL OFFICES 

















































3519 Page Boulevard C 

$T. LOUIS, MO. as a ee 
| General Offices + 826 Clark Avenue + St. Lovis 2, Mo. + MAin 4927 | Cc 

for B L ~ 

leatious NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE + 

pease ell angan wa 7% plore 31233 * Herrice 36m - 

maaan ea 2.72 AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION (| MR 
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$1. LOUIS, MO. 


RUTGER STREET 


Merchandise Storage aad 





bution. 
Track Connections with All 
Rail and River Lines. 


WAREHOUSE, INC. Offices: Member 
we oo =.=. ms Murrey Hl 9.7645 & 
200,008 Sq. Feet of Service Chicago 
&D Low Insurance Randolph 4458 





OMAHA, NEB. | FORD 


STORAGE & MOVING COMPANY 
2008 Dodge Street Omaha 2, Nebraska 


oo pet consinectioa— 
Sally aprinhteres Low "tnsarenes Sidings Su 1c. B.R. U.P. RR Ct &. 
Bond. Goods 








utw voes @ 
B wts! 4260 


cscos 
(523 NE WOERRY AVE The 
os Penn.0 OF07 








s1. LOUIS, MO. | 





Established 1912 


Tyler Warehouse 
& Cold Storage Co. 


Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Unexcelled service at lower rates 
Pool Car Distribution and Forwardirg 


200 Dickson St. St. Louis 6, Mo. 
-A.—Mo.W.A.—St.L.M.W.A. 


Member of A.W. 
ST. LOUIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 














SPRINGFIELD, MO. | Phone 330 


GENERAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
601 N. National Ave., Springfield, Missouri 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
Storage and Distribution 
100,000 square feet sprinklered 
Pool Car ee ee 
Member A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—Mo.W 
American Chain of Warehouses 
Agem Alhee Van Lines, Ine. 














Established 1904 
BRUCE COOK TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 


Complete Facilities for Storage of Merchandise 
and Household ods 


BILLINGS, MONT. 


MEMBER 


Stop tn Transit and Pool Car Distribution 
Warehouse Dock and Terminal for Five Truck Lines 
Private Siding Free Switching 
Agents for Aero Mayflower ban a Company 

Member y 


P. O. Box 1382 — 280! inate Avenue 
Billings, Montana 














GREAT FALLS, MONT. | 
GREAT FALLS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Complete facilities for storage of merenandise and houses. 
hold goods. 

Stop in transit and pool car distribution. Warehouse deok 
and truck terminal. 
Private siding 


P. O. Box 8 





Free switohing 
426—9th Ave., South 








HASTINGS, NEBR. | 


An DER 





1876 


BORLEY’S 


Storage & Transfer Co., Ine. 
Pool Car Distribution 


1948 








OMAHA, NEBR. 


GORDO 








gt oa operate modern tac facilities in Council Blame. Qur ee Gea 
Member mber of N.F.W.A. and A.W.A. 
Storage N 
Warehouses Inc. 
| Merchandise amd Household Goods 
~~ Gao VS sath 


Omaha Branch. 
Main Office, fe2-i2 So. 10th St., OMAHA, 8 NEBR. 


Member: A.W.A.—N Agents fo: Allied Van Lines, Ine 


ld 


uf ony @ AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 














Make Our Warehouse Your Branch Office for 
Complete Service In New Hampshire 


McLANE & TAYLOR 


NASHUA, N. H. 
Bonded Storage Warehouses 
CONCORD, N. H. Offices 624 Willow St. 


“Crating Furniture our Specialty”’ 
General Merchandise Storage and Distribution, Household Goods, 
Storage, Cold Storage, Unexcelled Facilities. Pool Car Distribution 
Direct R. R. Siding, Boston & Maine R. R 


MANCHESTER, N. H. | 











AYONNE W I. ESTABLISHED 1890 


eee 


General Offices: 15 WEST 18th ST., BAYONNE, N. J. 
PACKING CRATING alia gine 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORACE 


MOVING 
DOMESTIC & FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 
FLEET OF MODERN VANS SERVING 25 STATES 











JERSEY CITY, K. J. | In the Heart of the Metropolitan Area 
Direetly Opposite Cortlandt Street, New York 


HARBORSIDE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 


Established 1933 
F zecutive and Sales Office: 34 Exchange Place, Jersey City 3, N. J., Tel. Bergen 4-6008 


FACILITIES— 8 units . . . fireproof, brick and concrete. Penna. R. RB. 
private ciding—82-car capacity: connections with all reads entering city. 
Merchandise storage, Manufacturing — ¢ —_ spece, 1,650,000 oq. ft; 
e@rinkler; autematic fire slarm. Tate: .099. Platfors: 
capacity, 40 trucks. Oold pa mgs 1,668,000 ou. ft.; freener 
1,182,000 cu. ft.—total 2,790,000 ou. ft., convertible; automatic Gre 
alarm. Insurance rate: .06. Brine system; tempereture 
range, 0° to 50° F.; cooler-room veetilation; control; 20-trvek 
os. Dock facilities: Waterfront deck, 600 ft.; minimum draft 
21 pier berth, 60.0 ft.; bulkhesd draft, 26-86 ft. 

SERVICE VuA 








e 
Lines steamers dock at pliers adj te 

Cencign mi chlomente to cesar s/o Unbertde Warcheus On, Samy 

City. Pennsylvania Railroad. Hend Street Stati 











Our es are clean, both Fire and Non-Fireproof, located on the 
lines of the & Q.—Mo. Pacific and Union Pacific with all other 
lines entering aoe city, absorbing switching. 

We are Bonded by the State—Our Rates are reasonable. We solicit 
Your business and guarantee satisfaction. Investigation Invited. 


SULLIVANS 


Transfer & Storage Co. Grand Island Storage Co. 
Lincoln 8, Nebr., 301 N. 8th St. Grand Island, Nebr., 311 W. 4th St. 





FIREPROOF BONDED ASSNS.—A. W. A. (Cold Storage Div.); W. A. Port of _ ork; Mer. 
STORED OR SHIPPED Asse.; N. Y. Mer. Exch.; Com. & Ind Asse., N. Y.; Jersey Olty 0. of O 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 1889 59 Years of Continuous Service 1948 NEWARK, N. J. MEMBER: N.J.F.W.A. and N.F.W.A. 
Merchandise and Household Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
We operate Thirty Trucks and have connections to all points in the State. PACKING! MOVING! STORAGE! 





—dependable since 1860——— 


e KNICKERBOCKER , 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


86 to 106 ARLINGTON ST. 74 to 76 SHIPMAN 8ST. 
Wm. R. Mulligan, Pres. James E. Mulligan, Sec’y and Mgr. 
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“TOPS IN NEW JERSEY” 
18 floors of modern fireproof, 
eoriaklered warehouse space. 
250 ,000 square feet, low insur- 
ance rates, centrally located 
in downtown Newark. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
stored, distributed 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS 

















kod, moved, stored or ship- 
a] “ANYWHERE in U. 3. ov 
abroad. 





F E D E R 4 L STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


155 WASHINGTON ST © NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 








ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. [ 


SPRINGER TRANSFER COMPANY 
ALBUQUERQUE 


Fireproof Storage Warehouse 


Complete and efficient service in distribution, delivery 
or storage of general merchandise or furniture. 
Member of 4.F.W.A—A.W.A 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig, 





BROOKLYN, KL Y. | 





Established in 1892. The Eagle Warehouse & Storage Co. of Brooklyn, 
Inc., has become the synonym for the careful handling and storage 
of household P an and merchandise. ADT Watchmen's service; 
@ warehouse of concrete and brick; twelve trucks to insure prompt 
service. Our long experience guarantees — service. 
shipments to Jay Street Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CLIFFORD N. JENKINS, President 
M. KENNETH FROST, Vice President EDWARD T. JENKINS, Treasurer 
IVOR B. CLARK, Vice President E. J. McKEIGE, Secretary 








Wiebe, NATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'SS ASSN. 
Aged ALLIED VAN LINES, onc 











BROOKLYN, N.Y.\ cewraauy LOCATED Member of AWA 





EMPIRE STATE WAREHOUSES COMPANY 


390-98 NOSTRAND AVENUE + BROOKLYN 16, M. Y, 
y FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
STORAGE OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
16 GIANT FLOORS yom UMLOADING FACILITIES 
200,000 FT. OF SPACE 
PRIVATE VAULTS # FOR LIQUORS 











ALBANY, N. Y. [ 


Telephone 3-4101 





CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
Colonie and Montgomery Sts., Albany 1, N. Y. 








ALBANY, N. Y. { 


Founded 1918 


R. E. D., Inc. 
{SUCCESSORS TO 
Hudson River Storage and Warehouse Corp. 


43 Rathbone St. Albany 4, N. Y. 
STORAGE OF ALL KINDS — BONDED WAREHOUSE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 














AMERICAN 


BUFFALO, N. Y. | 
HOUSEHOLD STORAGE CO. 
Sole Agent in Buffalo for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
Two warehouses with greatest capacity in 
household storage in Western New York. In 


Buffalo,‘‘American is the leader.” 


KNEELAND B. WILKES, PREs., LOUIS W. IRMISCH, HERBERT J. WELLS 


305 NIAGARA STREET @ PHONE WA 0700 e MEMBER: N.F.W.A, 














BUFFALO, N. Y. 





GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE — DISTRIBUTION 


SIX 
RAIL — LAKE — CANAL bg A 
ERIE — NYC — BUFFALO CREEK 
HEATED SPACE OFFICES — MANUFACTURING 
EASTERN WESTERN 
REPRESENTATIVE REPRESENTATIVE 
American Chain of 


Interlake Terminals, inc. 
Warehouses, Inc. 
53 West Jackson Bivd. 
New York 16, New York Chicago 4, IMlinois 


BUFFALO MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES, INC. 
GENERAL OFFICES 
1200 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK 


271 Madison Ave. 











ALBANY, WN. Y. [ 
JOHN VOGEL, Inc. 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
OFFICES, 1) PRUYN ST., ALBANY 7 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS - STORAGE AND SHIPPING 
FLEET OF MOTOR TRUCKS Pee SrsTRIDUTION OF ALi 
NOG. Pee. OAR DISTRIBUTION OF MERCHANDISE 
ALBANY OnIPUEETS GAREFOLLY NANOLED 


Co premetly resvitiod 
Member of AVL—NFWA—NYSWA 











Read in this issue the report on the 2nd National 


Materials Handling Exposition held in Cleveland. 











BUFFALO 4 N.Y. | Gateway to National Distribution 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 


541 SENECA STREET, BUFFALO 4, N. Y. 
and 

















SUFFALO, N.Y. | DEPENDABLE SERVICE SINCE 1908 


Knowlton Warehouse Co. 
50 Mississippi Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
MODERN BUILDINGS — PRIVATE SIDING 








Represented by Distribution Service, Inc. 


——— 
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BUFFALO, Ki. Y. | Let us care for your necds tn Buficle 
LARKIN WAREHOUSE INC. 


189 VAN RENSSELAER ST., BUFFALO 10 
General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
= Me leseresee Rete 








on New York Central & Erie R. R. 
GOVERNMENT BONDED WAREHOUSE 








SOFFALO, WY. | 


LEDERER 
TERMINALS 





JAMAICA, L s N. Y. | n° +y" Moeers & Warchensemen's Acsa. 
Y. State Warehousemen’s Association 


¢- RED BALL VAN LINES - 


179-03 Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica 3, L. I., N. Y. 


e Household goods carriers of Interstate Motor Van 
shipments. 
e Consolidated Pool Car shipments outbound. 
e Distributors of Pool Cars inbound. 
e Crating for export. 
e Warehouse and Terminal facilities. 








Warehouse: 37 Great Jones St., New York, N.Y. 


























HOLD FURN '<. 








Weter Siding: Flashing Bay, L. |., 123-45 Laz Avenue 
. « - HAVE SOMETHING IN STORE for yor ... Terminal & Reil Siding: Jamaica, L. |, N.Y. 182-12 83rd Ave. 
124 NIAGARA PRONTIER POOD TERMINAL, BUPFALO 6 
BUFFALO, Wi. Y. | : Pe SS Oe 
LEONARD WILLIAM F. ENDRESS, INC. 
WAREHOUSES MERCHANDISE STORAGE ° COLD STORAGE 
163 GEORGIA ST., BUFFALO 1 TaFe ierchandioe' Storage Spson, 13,00 Ge. FL 
ef freezer space, 50,000 ou. ft. of cevier space. ae 
STORAGE AND LOCAL OR LONG Trect Sects. Conign shipments ‘wie Erie a. 
DISTANCE — Truck ae, Piss aunts. Bt cae ata 








WFFALO, N.Y. | 
WILSON WAREHOUSE CO. 


Gen. Offices: 290 Larkin St., Buffalo 10 
General Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Distribution 
Fireproof Buildings N.Y.C. Siding 
low Insurance rate Branch office facilities 











DUNKIRK, N.Y. [ Established 


CLEVELAND STORAGE CO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE—CARLOADS IN 
AND OUT—STORAGE IN TRANSIT 








All communications Cleveland, Ohio, Office, 619 Guardian Bidg. (14) 


FLUSHING, LL, N.Y. 


Flushing Storage Warehouse Company 


Aver shi 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
Ia, 








Established 1903 


. ‘HOUSEHOLD GOODS 








HEMPSTEAD, Li. HARRY W. WASTIE, Pres. 


HEMPSTEAD STORAGE CORP. 
GENERAL OFFICES. 237 MAIN STREET 


FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHO 
Oe CH, Gam, coe, Ee ee Come. 


Sterage for - eee 
Gecal and Long Distance moving. 
Long istand 














o— Fg a} ~y* oe YSWA— 
Agents for Allied Van Cines, Inc. 








YBrien’sFreproot Storage Warcheuse, le. 


Packers and ef Fine Furnitere 
and Werks of Art 
Alee Serving 


ow Becheie, Delem, teoteem, Speen. 
»_ Sa. Send B/L to us at 

















in NEW YORK, N. Y. --- Call John Terreforte 
for Merchandise 


Storage and Distribution 
Information on 8@ Member Warehouses 


AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 


NEW YORK 17 « Plaza 3-1234 


259 PARK AVENUE. + 








NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


BOWLING GREEN 


STORAGE AND VAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
Cable Address: BOWLINGVAN 





House to house moving round the World of 
Household Effects and Art Objects in Steel and 
Wood Lift Vans 


Safety for Foreign Shipments: eS 




















Read Al Peschel's article in this issue discussing the Rexall Drug 


Company's new streamlined warehouse operations. 
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NEW YORK, N.Y. 
FIREPROOF STORAGE 


CHELSE WAREHOUSES, _ INC. 


We specialize in storage and transfer of Household Goods. 
Pool cars distributed. Our warehouses, brick and steel construc- 
tion, offer highest degree of safety. Trucks, trailer, tractor and 
lift van. Consign via all R.R.'s sta. New York: For Mt. Vernon, 
consign via N.Y.C.-NY,NH&H sta. Moug¢ Vernon. 


N.F.W.A. — N.YE.W.A,» —NLY.S.M.T, — M.&W.AG.N.Y. 


Main Office—426-438 West 26th St.,New York City | 


N. Y. C., East Side—28 Second Ave. Larchmont—II1 Boston Post Rd. 
Mount Mernon—27-33 So. Sixth Ave. Bronxville—100 Pondfield Rd. 














Routed WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Apod ALLIED VAN LINES, me 








NEW YORK, N.Y. | PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


HARRIS WAREHOUSES, INC. 
246 South St., New York City 2 
Est. 1900 
Stipulated Chemical Warehouses 


Merchandise Storage & Pool Car Distribution 
Consign Shipments via any railroad 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig 





es 


NEW YORK, WN. Y. | 
Storage, Distribution and Freight Forwardi 


From an Ultra-Modern Free and Bonded 
Warehouse. 


IDEALLY LOCATED 


IN THE VERY CENTER OF NEW YORK CITY 
Adjacent to All Piers, Jobbing Centers 
and The Holland and Lincoln Tunnels 


Unusual facilities and unlimited experience in fo 

and transportation. Motor truck service furnished when rm 
quired, both local and long Valley 
siding—12 car capacity—in 
demnentie or foreign shipments. 


MIDTOWN WAREHOUSE, INC. 


Starrett Lehigh Bldg. 
601 West 26th St. New York 1 
Rep ted by A lated Warehouses, Inc.—New York City and Chicage 














NEW YORK. N. ¥. | 
NEW YORK DOCK CO. 


Executive Offices—44 WHITEHALL ST., NEW YORK 4 
STORAGE—PI ERS—WHARVES 
MANUFACTURING SPACE 
RAILROAD CONNECTIONS 
Licensed by Cocoa, Cotton, Coffee and Sugar, 
Metal and Rubber Exchanges 
Member: A.W.A.—W.A.P.N.Y.—N.Y.S.W.A.—N.Y.W.W.T. 











EW YORK, &. Y. | 
SERVING THE NEW YORK MARKET 





Independent Warehouses, Inc. 
General Offices: 415-427 Greenwich St, New York 13 


& Reprssented oy ALLIED DISTRIBUTION ONC. 

NEW YORK is 

Saas ieowoenny ave. ny WOT ane we 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0 








NEW YORK, N.Y. [ caprra: ano suapius ESTABLISHED 
$5,600,000 


GENERAL STORAGE 


EASY ACCESSIBILITY QUICK SASBLIES 
EXCELLERT LOADING FACILITIES EW YORK’S LARGEST TRUCK SCALE 
: TWO MODERN FIREPROOF WARENOUSES 

SPRIBKLED SECTIONS LOW IGSURABEE BATES 


es The. Wlanhattan. 


= STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 





ai 





8) Weber WATIOWAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. oo 
ALLIED VAN LINES, wc 


pot 








mE SANTINI BROS., INC. 


MOVING qm STORAGE 
THE SEVEN Z| BROTHERS | 





PACKING 
TO AND FROM EVERYWHERE 





1405 Jerome Avenue, New York 52, N. Y. 
Tel. Jerome 6-6000 








dhe a 
SHEPHARD WAREHOUSES INC. 


DAILY DISTRIBUTION SERVICE TO € 











ALL POINTS RADIUS 35 MILES 
NEW YORK, NW. Y. | oan 


667 Washington St. New York City 14 
SOFIA BROS., IN c. 
45 Columbus Ave., New York 
FIREPROOF STORAGE Be. 24 
Household Goods and Commercial Storage 
Commercial, Industrial, Loca] and Long 
EXPORT PACKERS—POOLCAR DISTRIBUTI 
Member of NFWA—NYSWA—PNY WA—UNYWA—M&WAGHY 
Agent Greyvan Lines 











RICHMOND HILL, LI, N.Y. | retephene Republic 9.1600 











MEW YORK, W.Y.| 


THE NATIONAL COLD STORAGE CO., Inc. 


Sterage and Distribution Facilities 

for Perishable Food Prodects 
eee oD 176 Hinth St. 
frie RR Storege-to- Troma 





Grosklys 2, 66 Furman St. 
Futten Terminnl—.Y. Beck Ry. 


General Offices 
@ Madson St, Hew York 13, Wl. Y. Telephone: REcter 2-6538 








Kew Gardens Storage Warehouse, I Ine. 
Motor Vans, Packing, Shipping 
Fireproof Storage Warehouse 


17 9830 Van Wyck Blvd. at Atlantic Ave. 
4 Richmond Hill, N. Y. 











Remember handling adds nothing to the value 
of goods . . Read in this issue how modern 


materials handling equipment and techniques reduce 








production and distribution costs. 


ail 
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SOCHESTER, M. Y. [ 
(GEORGE M. CLANCY CARTING. CO., ine. 


Storage Warehouse 
Mela $t., East of Circle St., Rochester 7 





















GREAT NORTHERN WAREHOUSES, INC. 


© FIREPROOF e 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 
2 PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS 














==, KING@ 


PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS heater 7 1897 


ERIE BLVD. AT SO. WEST ST., SYRACUSE 1 
MERCHANDISE 


COMPLETE AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 
Senvices 


ee enema wena 
DISTRIBUTION senvice, nC. A.W.A—8.F.W.A—AV.L—LYS DA 


HIGH POINT, N. C.| Established 1930 





oi sit ss _ Pomr of tne Sours 


The trading area of Virginie and the Carelinns 
radiates direct lines from Durham, N. C. 

The Southern Storage & Distribution Co. is im 
the heert of Durham, providing the logiesl, 













Merchandise Storage, Pool Car Distribution, 
Private Sidings, Reciprocal Switching. Sprim 
klered Buildings. 









SOUTHERN STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION CO. 


act 
2002 E. PETTIGREW'ST.. E. DURHAM, N.C. - TEL. R-6661- P.O. BOX 188 Sa Ay 





A. W. deCAMP, Pres.-Treas 





High Point Bonded Warehouse Co., Inc. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS AND ee STORAGE 
PRIVATE SIDING, SOUTHERN R. R. SPRINKLERED 
d by Chain of Warehouses, Inc. ant Allied Distribution, Ine. 
Member of AWA-SMWA 





La 








WHITE PLAINS, ¥. Y. | 


J. H. EVANS & SONS, INC. 
Office & Warehouse: 107-12] Brookfield &. 
Household Goods Moving, Storage, Packing, 

Shipping. Prompt service fer any point in 


Westchester County. 
Member W.Y.F.W.A—N.F.W.A. 





RALEIGH, H.C. | 








CAROLINA STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Private Siding Trucking Service 


er oe A. W. A. American Chaim ef Warehouses 








RALEIGH, N. C. 





CHARLOTTE, N.C. [ Established 1908 


AMERICAN 
STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 
CHARLOTTE I, N. C. 
Office and Warehouse, 926 Tuckaseegee Road 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE ONLY. POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
OTOR TRUCK SERVICE LOCAL AND DISTANCE. 
PRIVATE RAILROAD SIDING. SPRINKLERED 








| Member of A. W. A.—MAY. W. A. 











CHARLOTTE, N.C. | 


Carolina Transfer & Storage © Co. 
1230 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 1 
Bonded Sunent warehouse. 
Household goods and merchandise. 
Pool cars handled promptly. Motor Service. 


Members A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—A.V.L.—A.T.A.—N.C.T.O. 





PRIVATE 
SIDING 
N. S. R. R. 





EFFICIENT STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION FOR 
MERCHANDISE AND FURNITURE 


175,000 SQ. FT. BONDED STORAGE 
SPRINKLERED e LOW INSURANCE RATES 


RALEIGH BONDED WAREHOUSE, INC. 
Wake Forest Road Raleigh, North Carolina 














MHARLOTTE, K. C. 
SOUTHERN WAREHOUSE & DISTRIBUTING CORP. 


934 N. POPLAR ST., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Merchandise Storage Only 
Pool Car Distribution 
Seaboard Railway Siding 








WILMINGTON, N. C. | 





FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 





ST, FARRAR TRANSFER & STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


1121 South Front Street 





Household Goods — Merchandise 
Long Distance Moving — Pool Car Distribution 
Private Siding, A. C. L. Railroad Co. 
Member: N. F. W. A. — A. T. AW — UL. VY. L. 











CHARLOTTE, N.C. | All buildings fufly oe 


UNION STORAGE é WAREHOUSE co. 


224-226 Wert Fir First Street 








FARGO, N. D. | 








Union Storage & Transfer Company 
FARGO, N. DAK. 
General Storage—Cold Storage—Household Goods 
Ys) Established 1906 _ 
Sy, bags devoted. a tala ‘storage. Two.” ae sprinkler cquipees. 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig 


"Now tere ore | LEDERER 
TERMINALS 








WATER, RAIL AND 




















Bae TOR, OHIO f 
CANTON STORNRE, Ane. 








Peel cars distributed. Private sidings. eur watertron 

Free owttehing om all] seats. Seperate fre- nN a... , s hassh hi 

Temeert pal AAS A i272 Gand Street ieee yen 
“FhAewa ms 





TRUCK FACILITIES 
Cleveland’s Sate, vent Public Werehouse with Direg 
Connceting B.B. Offices: FOOT OF LA th FE 
A. 8. T. Pretestios Cleveland | 
CLEVELAND, OHIO f a 













gb age te to Cleveland, consigned to The 
“tJ Lincoln Storage Company over any railroad 
entering the city, can be handled from freight car direct 
to our loading platform 

LINCOLN STORAGE 


5700 Ewelld Ave CLEVELAND 11281 Cedar Av®. 
Member of NF.W.A. — — Agent Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


CLEVELAND, O1HO | 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


1200 West ointie Street, Cleveland 13, Ohie 
wntown Section. 























CINCINNATI, OHIO | 


Member of A.W.A.—O.W.A. 





9,000,000 Cubic Feet Strictly Fireproof 


Select the Warehouse Used by the Leaders! 


GENERAL STORAGE — COLD STORAGE — POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION — LONG DISTANCE TRUCK TERMINALS 


11 Car Switch in Building 


Internal Revenue and General Bonded Storage 
Insurance Rate 14c per $100 per annum 


CINCINNATI TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


49 CENTRAL AVE. HARRY FOSTER, Gen. Mgr. CINCINNATI 2 








CLEVELAND, OHIO | we 
THE CLEVELAND STEVEDORE CO. 


COMPLETE MERCHANDISE STORAGE SERVICE 
WITH MECHANICAL HANDLING & PALLET SYSTEM 
New Yerk Representative 
INTERLAKE Lecce Inc. 
271 Madison Avenue urrayhill 5-8397 


Main Office 
Dock 22, Foot of W. 9th St. Cleveland 13, Ohle 











CLEVELAND, OHIO [— 
THE CONATY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


SPECIALIZING IN POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Operating our own Delivery System 
Merchandise Stora Tank Sterege 

Private siding Nye Rellroad 
FRENCH & WINTER STS. CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


New York Representative: George W. Perkins, 
82 Beaver St.” Telephone BOwkng Green 9-3486 








CLEVELAND, OHIO . 





‘An eld organization with young ideas’ 
THE GOEELET-CENERAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


located in the 
New York Central Freight Termizel 
7 BROADWAY AND EAST 15TH STREET 
Cleveland 15 














CLEVELAND, OHIO [ 





NEW FACILITIES FOR 
DOMESTIC OR EXPORT SHIPPING 


NEW Enlarged Terminal at 
7208 Euclid Avenue 
Inside loading and unloading 


capacity of ten tractor-trailer 
units simultaneously 





Eaclusive Agent: Greater \Cleveland for The Mayflower System 


The NEAL Storage Co. 


7208 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 3, Ohie 


etna 


TO MEET ALL OF YOUR NEEDS 
location; Modern and fireproof; Low insurance rateq 











General Offices - 134O West Ninth St 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


RAILWAY WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


in CLEVELAND, OHIO 
For Fackities, Service and Security 


rite fer Detalis 
Address 3546 Creton Ave., S. E., Cleveland 15, Ohie 
Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 


COLEMBUS, OHIO ( Sueetiiiend tn bane 


Columbus Terminal Warehouse Com 
119 East Geedale St. Celumbus 8, Ohie 
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LUMBUS, OHIO 


THE MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE CO. 


370 West Broad St., + Ja 8 
Complete service f 

MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 

Private — NYC and Big Four 

Car Capacity 
pool Car Distribution A.D.T. Service 
Centrally Located Modern Facilities 
Members: A.C.W.—O.W.A.—A.W.A. 














rLUMBUS, OHIO | 
The NEILSON STORAGE co. 








ple a tees 





20 EAST NAGHTEN STREET, COLUMBUS 15 


Modern warehouse for merchandise—Low In- 

garance—Central location in jobbing district— 

Private railroad siding—Pool cars distributed. 
Member of O. W. A. 


souiaiesieenemenemmen 











TOLEDO TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 


1228-138 VANCE STREET, TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
Merchandise storage @ Pool car (oo . 


Free witching © N been recei Transit & 

awit . otiable pts e & 
hd © Motor truck servicee (Se 

District 


Located in jobbing 
Member of A.W.A. — O.W.A. — Toledo C. of C. 


















YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO [ Since 1878 


Hisher(itier 


CARTAGE & STORAGE CO. 


Heusehold Goods — Pool Car Distribution — 
Merchandise — Fireproof Warehouse — 
Private Rall Siding 

















(HINGFIELD, OHIO | 


WAGNERS SERVICE, INC. 
Pennsylvania Railroad and Lowry Avenue 
A warehouse service that embodies every 
modern facility for the storage and 
distribution of Household Goods and 
Merchandise — Motor Freight Service. 


Member of A. W. A.—O. W. A. 

















MED, OHIO | Phone Main 2118 
GREAT LAKES MARINE CORP. 


formerly 
JARKA GREAT LAKES CORPORATION 
217 Cherry St., Toledo 4, Ohio 
Toledo’s only warehouse having combined Waterfront and Railroad 
Facilities + Storage-in-Transit Priviliges 


Merchandise Warehousing Stevedoring 





Agent: Aero Mayflower Transit Co. 





eae, TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


P. O. Box 487 Lawton, Okla. 
General Warehousing and Distribution 


me L=., —— 
curcacos % ww 7 
1929 Wiweeneyv ave “ sme a 
“ton 593) Penn 6 O00" 





Member: A. W. A. 








OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA | OKLA. 


Established 1689 





oO. K. “0: K- TRANSFER & STORAGE CO 





& 














GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


121.359 MORRIS ST. 


To 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES —_— 











foED0, OHIO | 





MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS WAREHOUSE CO. 


Ofice and Main Warehouse: 15-23 So. Ontario St., Toledo 3 
ENTER OF JOBBING DISTRICT 
Sprinklered pelldinne 00, 000 square feet Dry Storage—70,000 
cubic feet Cool Storage—Private Sidings—Nickle Plate Road. 
Free Switching. Merchandise Storage—Poo! Car Distribution 
—Negotiable Receipts—Transit Reteee Privilegese—Low in- 
surance Rate—City Delivery System. 


TULSA, OKLA = [ 














TULSA, OKLA 
JOE HODGES 
FOR MERCHANDISE ... 


Oklahoma's largest ae modern, fireproof 
and sprinkler equipped. 106,500 square feet, 
available for all kinds of bag Entire floor, 
35,500 square feet devoted to Merchandise, 315 
private rooms. Lowest Insurance rate In Tulsa. 
Heavy hauling, cross country or local. Big vans, 
deeply padded. Overnight Express Service be- 
tween Tulsa and Oklahoma City. At freight rates! 
Mixed cars a specialty. Private siding on Santa 
Fe and Frisoo, switching facilities with all R.R.’s 
entering Tulsa. 

MEMBERS: A.V.L.—N.F.W.A.—A.W.A.—A.C.W.—S.W.A. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
Ckiahemea 


iy MOVING 
¥ PACKING 





R. W. PAGE, President 


PAGE STORAGE & VAN LINES 


1301 So. Elgin, Tulsa 5 
Storage—Moving— Packing—Ship- 
ping of Household Effects and 
Works of Art—Silver and Rug Vaults 

















What are the "authorities"? Howard S. Cullman, Director of the 
Port of New York Authority, discusses the characteristics of the true 
authority as distinguished from the pseudo-authority, in this issue. 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citi, 


PORTLAND, ORE. [— ERIE, PA -_ 
: YOUR BEST MOVE = >|| 


















Anioing ts Soe You 


WITH COMPLETE WAREHOUSING 
LOCAL DISTRIBUTION AND ES 


DISTRIBUTION POOL CAR SERVICES 


RAPID TRANSFER and STORAGE CO. 


907,N. W. Irving St. Portiand 9, Tel. AT 7353 


Represented by Associated Warehouses, Inc. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, Murray Hill 9-7645 
549 W. Randolph St., Chicago 5, Randolph 4458 


























C. W. NICHOLAS, Pres. Ket. 1902 - — ns 
0. H. Nicholas Transfer & Storage Ce. M. V. IRWIN is Erie’s Mayflower agent offering un 
324 So. McKean St. excelled Warehousing, Storage and Transportation 
Merchandise and Household Goods facilities. 
“Tan ss 1 - © * BOXING ° MOVING 
2 Warehouses 41,000 sq. ft. * SORTING * HAULING 
* STORAGE * LABELING 
ERIE, PA. [ © FUMIGATING © FINANCING 
IN ERIE IT’S ; * PUBLIC SCALES * RUG CLEANING 
THE ERIE WAREHOUSE COMPANY ° MOTHPROOFING * STEVEDORING 
FOR COMPLETE STORACE SERVICE AND POOL CAR BES- 
TRIBUTION TO SURROUNDING TERRITORY. 
AREH TRANSPORTATION 
1925 came ~~ POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 





N.K.P. RR. N.Y.C, BR. 
HARRISBURG, PA. | 


INC. 1902 
HARRISBURG STORAGE CO. 
COMPLETE STORAGE & POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 2 & 
100% PALLETIZED 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD SIDING MOVING -STORAG 


HARRISBURG, PA. | 124& CASCADE PHONE 24-779 
ERIE, PA. 


ee 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 


BRICK BUILDING—LOW INSURANCE 


STORE DOOR DELIVERY ARRANGED FOR ' 
PENNA. BR. R. SIDING —— YOUR BEST MOVE | 


OPERATING KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE 
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WAZLETON, PAL 


KARN’S STORAGE, INC. 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE LV.RR SIDING 
Sterage im Transit Peel Car Distributien 
Packing — Shipping — Hauling 
Firepreef Furniture Storage 
Members: Gayfewer W.A—?.F.W.A—?P.0.A. 














WANCASTER, PA. | 


LANCASTER STORAGE CO. 


LANCASTER, PA. 


Merchandise Storage, Household Goods, Transferring, 
Forwarding 
Manufacturers’ Distributors, Carload Siactbetien, Local and 
loving 


Long Distance M 
Member of May.W.A. 











NEW CUMBERLAND, PA. | SUBURB OF HARRISBURG, PA. 


M. F. ROCKEY STORAGE CO. 


Sixth Street & P.R.R. New Cumberland, Pa. 
Moving—Storage—Packing—Shipping 
Clean Private Rooms for Storage of Furniture 


Member of NFWA—ATA—PMTA—PFWA Agent: Allied Van Lines 
Telephone: 4-0129 Harrisburg 











PHILADELPHIA, PA.| 


Member of A.W.A.—P.W.A. 


Commercial Warehousing Co. 
Meadow and Wolf Sts. Philadelphia 48 
Complete Warehousing Service for Storage and ca 





bution of General Merchandise. 
Private Siding B.&O. e Pool Car Distribution 
Low Insurance Rates 









FIRST IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


“Pennsylvania” should be the keystone of your 
distributional setup in Philadelphia ... your first 
choice for a number of good reasons. 


In the nation’s third largest market, “Penn- 
sylvania” offers 22 big, modern, strategically 
located warehouses, with total storage-space 
of more than 1,000,000 square feet. Here 
you get up-to-the-minute services and 
facilities for the safe, swift, efficient, and 
economical handling and storage of your 
merchandise. Rail and highway con- 
nections are excellent. A large fleet of 
modern trucks, of various sizes, is 
available for fast store-door deliv- 
eries. Insurance rates are low. 


Write for details about our free 
and bonded storage-facilities for 
any type of commodity. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


WAREHOUSING & SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 

















Ath and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 6 





Over three million square feet of modern storage 
space, situated to serve metropolitan Philadelphia 
to the best advantage. 


Buildings are thoroughly staffed and equipped 
for the safe storage and fast; efficient, economical 
handling of all kinds of merchandise. “Terminal” 


13 MODERN WAREHOUSES 
In key Locdltions in the Piladelhua Fhading lien 


also offers special facilities for the suitable stor- 
age of household goods. 


Connections with both the Pennsylvania ‘Railroad 
and Reading Company. . Completely equipped 
pool car department. Store-door delivery. Conven- 
ient to Delaware River piers. Write for particulars, 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY” 


DELAWARE AND FAIRMOUNT AVES. * PHILADELPHIA 23 








Members: A.W.A., N.F.W.A., and Pa.F.W.A. 


NEW YORK 4 2 Broadway, 
Phone: Bowling Green 9-0986 


SAN FRANCISCO 7 625 Third Street, CHICAGO 1! 
Phone: Sutter 346! 


219 E. North Water St., 
Phone: Superior 7180 


Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, inc.—An Association of Good Warehouses Located at Strategic Olstribution Centers 


FEBRUARY, 1948 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


Fidelity Storage and Warehouse Company 


General Offices—1811 Market St., Phila. 8 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
oe i an & eek, 2a ee We distribute 
pool cars of household goods. Prampt remittance. 
Assoc. N. F. W. A. Can. W. A, P. F. W. A 

















PHILADELPHIA, PA | Retablished 1968 
Galla lagher's \ Warehouses Inc. 
Delaware Avenue, Philadelp 
Merchandise St Stora Stora Ss Transit 
Stress Siang gee, RR. and Reading 
‘ool Car Distribution 
oot niet by Associated Warehouses, Inc. 
Py ~Bs ‘Chica go (6) 
3 Vander bils A ve. 


City and Surbur ben sao Ww. Randolph St. 
p dee 9-7645 Randolph 4458 








PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. | 


2,100,000 Square Feet 





pagar WAREHOUSE Co. 














DUQUESNE WAREHOUSE CO. 


Office: Duquesne Way and Barbeau St. 
Pittsburgh 22 


Merchandise Storage & Distribution 


Members 4. VW. A. 














For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig 


for the best 
Tamere)(e msite) f<} x 


in PITTSBURGH, PENNA, 


| 





store 
with 


er eacertie.' 
DOOGOm 

















ae 
FEDERAL COLD STORAGE C0. 


15th St. and Penn Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa, 


General Manager: P. B. Du Roth 
Telephone — Grant 5161 


THE CITY ICE & FUEL CO. 
Cold Storage Division 


33 SOUTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 











Traffie Managers 
Depend on US... 


For smooth, efficient transfers, our 
60 trucks are constantly on the move 
out of Pittsburgh —to Detroit, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, New York, 
Washington, Baltimore. Fast and 
efficient service obtained through ex- 
pert dispatching and routing. 
ThejDiliner headquarters in Dermens! 


the newest and most modern storage 
in Western Pennsylvania. 


W. 


e 
jpilin OF Moving « Storage « Heavy Hauling 





J. DILLNER TRANSFER CO. 


Moving, Storage and Heavy Hauling 


601-607 MELWOOD ST., 
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PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 


° TEL.: MA. 4567- Fi. 3300 
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PITTSBURGH, PA| 


SHANAHAN 

















WILLIAMSPORT, PA. | e Safe Dry Seecnge for Merchandise and 
Household Goods 

e Immediate Distribution e Improved Methods e Care In Handling 

e Rail-Transit Storage Facilities e Courtesy to your Customers 

e@ Personal Attention by Active Responsible Management ¢ 

all Shipments via PRR, Private Sidings 5-car Copeeey e Low Ins. 

e Automatic Sprinklers e@ Clean Warehouses e 110,0 uare feet 





Branch Office and Show Room Facilities READY FOR You USE at 
WILLIAMSPORT STORAGE CO. 
Office 460 Market Street Williamsport 10, Pa. Dial 2-4791 
NFWA PWA Greyvan Agent Established 1921 








ED WERNER TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 
1917-19 Brownsville Road 
ua Pittsburgh, Penna. 


WA SEIE, - 
=” } 


— o ¢ 


Ay? 4: Storage, Packing and Shipping 
NV Member of Metiene! Furniture Wereheusemen's Ass's. > Mot 
Agent of Allied Van Lines, Inc. - 








PITTSBURGH, PA 
~ Thomas White Owner and Manager 
13th and Smaliman Sts., PITTSBURGH 22 


In the Heart of Pittsburgh’s I 
Jobbing District 


STORAGE IN TRANSIT - PRR SIDING 
COMPLETE TRUCKING FACILITIES 
A. D. T. PROTECTION 


ore weuruaere 





13th and Smaliman Sts. 


Also Operators of 
WHITE MOTOR EXPRESS CO. 
Estabiished 1918 








PROVIDENCE, R. I. | 


FOX POINT WAREHOUSES & TERMINAL CO. 


Box 38, Providence 1, R. I. 
Specialists in Storage for Distribution 


Customs Bonded—Employees Bonded 
4 Warehouses, Located in Providence, E. Providence and Pawtucket 


Saprusenset bE ae soe ag of Warehouses, Inc. @ Allied Distribution 
, Inc. 














PROVIDENCE, R. I. | 


LANG STORAGE & TRANSFER 
389 Charles St. ' Providence, R. I. 


General Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Distributien 
Intrastate and Interstate Common Carrier 
70,000 sq. ft. of modern proo! 
warehouse space serviced with up-to-date truck 
and materials handling equipment 


Complete ADT burglar and fire alarm protection 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. | 














Terminal Warehouse Company of R. L., Inc. 
336 ALLENS AVE., PROVIDENCE 1 


Storage all kinds of General Merchandise, Pool Car Distribution. 

Lowest Insurance. wae 

Trackage facilities 50 cars. Dockage facilities on deep water. 
Shipping directions South Providence, R. I. 














WRANTON, PAR. F. POST DRAYMAN 
AND POST STORAGE, INC. 


ASG@AL & LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
MANUFACTURERS’ DISTRIBUTORS 
HEAVY HAULING & RIGGING 
HOUSEHOLD GOOBS STORAGE 
PACKING, CRATING, SHIPPING 








SCRANTON, PA | 


THE QUACKENBUSH WAREHOUSE CO. 


100 W. POPLAR STREET, SCRANTON 3 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSING AND POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION 
D. L. & W. and N. ¥. 0. & W. Sidings 











SHARON, PA. | 
SHARON COAL & ICE CO. 
230 W. Budd St., Sharon, Pa. 


Cold Storage—Merchandise—Household Goods 


2 Warehouses with private sidings on Erie & P RR’s reciprocal 
switching. Loans on Stored Commodities. Cold Storage for 
furs — Cold Storage lockers — Quick Freeze space. 







Merchandise and Household Goods 
STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 
Modern Concrete Warehouse. 100,000 Square Feet of Storage Space. 


Private Tracks Connecting with All Railroad and Steamship Lines. 
Motor Truck Service. Low Insurance Rates. 








CHARLESTON WAREHOUSE 


Pee ae al) iceete) ite) y-wale), | 
16 HASELL ST., CHARLESTOR, 3 <. 
Telephone 2-2918 Member of A.C.M AB 4-MayW 4 


COLBMBIA, $. 0. | Distribution Center of South Caroline 


msen CAROLINA — STORAGE CO. 
ia 














General seen and household 
goods storage. 


pout Pool Car Distribution. Private rail sid- 
Canty ings. Sprinkler equipped warehouse. 











WILKES-BARRE, PA. | 
WILKES-BARRE STORAGE CO. 





General Storage 
and Distribution 











MEMPHIS, TENN. [~ S. S. DENT, Manager 


General Warehouse Co. 
676 Florida St., Memphis 3 
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© cer seach 1 Te tee Be. Suttches “Good househeoping, accurate records, 
Bterage-in-Trenstt ena Poot Personal Service” 
19 New Beunett St. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Located in the center of the Jobbing & 
0 Raprsientsed oy «ny Ww District 
cuicaco 8 The wm YoRK 18 Sprinklered in Ineuremee 
} ad eve SRUBERRY ANG. (oy yA) Private R. R. siding ee 
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MEMPHIS, TENN. } “Service to the entire Mid-South” 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


for the proper Storage and Distribution of 
your Merchandise in the Memphis trade area. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUT ION 


We invite your Inquiries 
+» 














MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


61 West Georgia Avenue, Memphis 5, Tenn. 


Owned and Operated by the ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 











MEMPHIS, TENN. | Benton T. Grills, Sec’y & Mgr. 


NICKEY WAREHOUSES, INC. 


“Memphis Most Modern Warehouses”’ 
285-305 West Trigg Ave., Memphis 2 
Merchandise Storage & Pool Car Distribution 
Local mp wna Service 


and | Gostatter Supervisory Service. Illinois Central, 
& Mo. Pac. Private rail siding 9 car spot. 





A.D.T. B 








MEMPHIS, TENN. | W. H. DEARING, President 
POSTON WAREHOUSES, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1894 
671 to 679 South Main St., Memphis 2 


Insurance Rate $1.20 per $1,000 per Annum Distribution a Specialty 
Merchandise storage, dependable service, free switching. Local cartage 
delivery. illinois Central and Cotton Belt Railway tracks. Automatic 
sprinkler. A.D.T. watchmen. 











MEMPHIS, TENN. | H. K. HOUSTON, Pres. ®. 0. HOUSTON, ¥. ?. 


UNITED WAREHOUSE & TERMINAL COR?. 
$. A. GOODMAN, 6. 
Werehouse No. 1 Wasstene No. 2 
137 E. Cethoun Ave. 138-40 St. Paul Ave. 
Memphis Tennessee 
fe, tae heart of to wholesale dicirict and ‘sonveniont ts’ Rally Track ana. Express 
tale ea valiroad siding—(N.C.AST.L. and L.&N.}—Resiproce! switen- 


A.o.T. 
A ent Un Represented by Distribution Services, inc. Member of 


yt 











HASH, TEN Reliable Service Since 1903 


BOND, CHADWELL CO. 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 


Distribution and Trucking 
Household Goods Storage and Mouting 


MDSE. W. DEPT. TELEPHONES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO NASHVILLE 
Plaza 3-1234 Harrison 3688 5-2738 





' Members of 
American Chain of Warehouses - American Warchousemens 
Association - Allied Van Lines,Inc. - National 
Furniture Warehousemens Association 





Fer Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citi, 





MASHVILLE, TENN. | 
Nashville Warehousing Co. 


P.O. Box 555, Nashville 2 
GENERAL STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
FREE SWITCHING—CITY TRUCKING 











AMARILLO, TEXAS] wu. c. sorce 3. A. RUSH 
ARMSTRONG TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. INC. 


103 SOUTH PIERCE STREET 
Merchandise Storage & Distribution 
Household Goods Storage, Moving & Packing 
- Long Distance Operators 
MlgembersA. W.A-A.C.W.-N.P.W.A-S.W.T.A-T.M.T 
Agente—Allied Van Lines 














BEAUMONT, TEXAS | 
TEXAS STORAGE COMPANY 


666 NECHES STREET BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


@ Merchandise and Household Goeds 


Warehouse, Concrete Construction 
30,000 Sq. Ft. Distribution of Pool Cars 
fer Household Goods 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 
CORPUS CHRISTI WAREHOUSE 
AND STORAGE COMPANY 
Lecated AT PORT SITE 





Trans 
Agent fer A.V.L. Member of N.F.W.A.—S.W.4TA. 











06080 Se, ag ed as 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 


Robinson Warehouse & Storage Co. 


General Offices: 1500 N. Broadway, Corpus Christi 
Specialists in 
General Merchandise Storage—Poo! Car Distribution 
Publie Bonded Warehouses at Alice, Corpes Christi, 
Vieteria . . . Daily overnight commen 

















gre. ‘ WRATHERRED, Pree. 


— RADLEY, Vieo-Pres. 
















DALLAS TRANSFER AND 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 
Zad & 4th Units Santa Fe 
Ballding, Dallas 2, Texes 
Med Fire: 

ern Bocce 





ft ens) 

= . &@ NN. T. Moter Freight Line é <i 
5 Agents fer Allied Van Limes, Ine. {!/ i: 
/ aWA., N.F.W.A.,, Americen Chaia \x\ \ 
MEMBERS southwest Warehouse & Trensfer- 
men’s Asm., Retary Club 



















paSHVMLLe, TERM I 521 Eighth Ave.,Se.,Nashville 2 
Central Van & Storage Co. 


MERCANTILE AND HOUSEHOLD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE STOCK and POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Automatic Sprinkler System—Centrally Located 











Read the March DA for worthwhile suggestions 
from leading distribution authorities for men con- 
cerned with policy and management, planning and 
methods and operations and equipment. 
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DALLAS, TEXAS | 


INTERSTATE - TRINITY 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


301 North Market St, Dallas 2 
Merchandise Storage ond 










vel z iit f 

git nr ' 

pa i age R. E. ABERNATHY, Pree. 

J. 4. METZGER, Vice-Pres. 

ALLIED DISTRIBUTION DNC. 

-.NEW YORK 18 
I WEST 42ND ST 
Penn.6.0967 





HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
Houston Terminal Warehouse & Cold Storage Company 


701 Ne. SAN JACINTO S$T., HOUSTON 2 





A. D. T. 
Office Space Display Space Parking Space 
iw 
es ty". 35-1288 Phone Harrison 3688 








HOUSTON, TEXAS | 





AT HOUSTON 


Weighing... : a eee Wharfingere offering 
Warehousing . berthing space for eight Psa 


HOUSTON WHARE CO. 


(Long Resch Docks) 
om! AND OPERAT GULF ATLANTIC W. 
P. 0. Box 2588 Housten 1, Texas 








EL PASO, TEXAS [panics 07 Marchandisc” “Sarciec Wuth Socurtey” 


International Warehouse Co., Inc. 
16e1 Magoffin Ave. Inc. in 1920 El Paso, Texas 


Firepree¢ Pome 2 Househet gary Autes & Merchandiss. 
and Customs 9 Seated. Trectase—T. Pang Su: Pou ae 
Peel Car Dlowibution-tteter ruck Services. 
Mombore—¥FW4—SWT4—agent fer AVL. 


c- fun mewe J om” % wtw york 
weeny © WES! 42ND 
Bonn 6 0007 














HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
PATRICK TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


1117 VINE STREET, HOUSTON 2 
Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 


8 ered—A.D.T. Watchmen 
4 de and Uptown Warehouses 
” Operators—Houston Division 


Lone Star Package Car Co. 
Member of N.F.W. A. — State and Local Assn’s. 














FORT WORTH, TEXAS | In Fort Worth It’s Binyon-O'Keote 


MERCHANDISE po pewter CAR DISTRIBUTION 

Our modern Centrally located equipped te serve 
you with over 200,000 sq. ft. of > and po hy storage space. 
MOVING—STORAGE—PAC ACKING—SHIPPING 


BINYON-O’KEEFE since 
STORAGE CO. 


Since 
1875 187 
800 Calhoun St., Fort Worth | 
Associated with Distribution Service, Inc. 

















FORT WORTH, TEXAS | 





Storage, Cartage, Pool Car Distribution 
O. K. Warehouse Co., Inc. 


255 W. 15th St., Fort Worth 1, Tex. 
Agents, North American Van Lines, Inc. 








HOUSTON, TEXAS | Ww. E. FAIN, FOUNDER 


W. T. FAIN, MANAGER 


TEXAS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Established 1901 
Forty-Seven Years 
Under Same Continuous Management 


MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 


Peol Car Distribution Sprinklered Threughout 
A.D.T. Supervised Service 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
UNION Transfer & Storage Ce. 


1113 Vine St. P.O. Box 305, Houston 1 
Forwarding and Distributing 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


” SSapeotiand by A. D. T. eo 


SERVICE THAT COUNTS 





























HOUSTON, TEXAS | Member of A. W. A. —S.W.& T. A. 


BUFFALO WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
e- 1 MAIN STREET HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
Located in the heart of the Jobbing district 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE —POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Watchman 





Lowest Insurance Rates Automatic Sprinkler 








HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


POOL 
CARS 








FEDERAL 


WAREHOUSE CO. 

















OUR 2001 NANCE STREET 
SPECIALTY HOUSTON 2 
HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


New Location — Improved Facilities 
BETTER WAREHOUSING 0s OUST ON 





This modern one-story property with hi; and fleer tead 
capacity is fully equipped with p-— A handling apperatue. 


HOUSTON CENTRAL WAREHOUSE and COLD STORAGE CO. 


501 MIDDLE STREET OUSTON 1, TEXAS 





+ Na neten tan ty ee OTEK Om 
curcaco © uew your © 
tau ne -~ +“ poaaaaaaa 4 ‘WES! 420 SL 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS | guiveRsaL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 60. 
1002-1008 Weskiagtea Ave., Houstes 








HOUSTON, TEXAS | BENS. S. HURWITZ, Pres. 


WESTHEIMER 
Transfer and Storage Co., Ine. 





Lift Van Service—20 car trackage. 
Fireproof Warehouses—A.D.T. Automatic Fire and _Denplary Postasties 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. embers 


Gtate and Leeel Asm. 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS | P. O. Drawer 1680. 
WEST TEXAS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 














MEMBERS SOUTHWEST WAREHOUSE * TRANSFERMEN'S ASEM 
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wee MERCHANTS ........ 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
Merchants & Transfer Sts., San Antonie 6 
Complete Storage and Distribution Service 


Over 50 years of satisfactery service 
Member of 4.0 4-—AI.W A680 A. 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH ] Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
KEYSER MOVING AND STORAGE CO. 


328 West 2nd South, Salt Lake City 1 
Established 1910 2. 

72,000 sq. ft. space. Reinforced concrete —— 
and brick. Central location. Systematic Ray 
delivery service. A. D. T automatic } = mes 
burglar and fire protection. Office and 
desk space. Member-AWA-UVL-UWA-AWI 























Seobey as Storage Co. 


@11-239 Herth Medina St., Sam Antonio 7 Q 
HOUSBHOLD - MBEBRCHAN- (. 
DIsB - COLD sToORaAgcse -¢& 
CARTAGB vA 
DISTRIBUTION 
INSURANCE BATE - - - 10e 
Meumwers of 6 Leading 4s00crkations 




















AN ANTOMIO, TEXAS | 
to" SOUTHERN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


P. @ BOX 4007, UTA. A. SAN ANTONIO 7 
Specialists in Merchandise Distribution 
FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 

BONDED STOBAGE 


Mine anneal ty (ate TR Se oe 
os cao 8 % uw 
7: eae am swe 








i 








TYLER, TEXAS [~~ ina P. HILDEBRAND, Owner & Manager 


HILDEBRAND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Bonded under the Laws of Texas 
Gen See, 8 ee Pe Se See 
East Texas. Specializing in Peol Car Distribution 

and Merchandise Warehousing 











WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS | 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Since 1920 


TARRY WAREHOUSE & STORAGE CO. 
Wichita Falls, Texas 











SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH “Serving the Intermountain West” 
SECURITY STORAGE & COMMISSION CO. Inc 


230 So. 4th West St., Salt Lake City (1) 
Warehousing-Distribution service since 1906 
Represented by American Chain of Warehouses 
New York (17) See aes Chicago (4) 
250 Park Avenue 53 Wo Jackson Bid 
Member ef American Warehousemens Association 





NORFOLK, VA. | Household @ Automobile Storage @ Merchandise 


NEW-BELL STORAGE CORPORATION 
znd St. & Monticello Ave. 
‘ORFOLK 10, 
MODERN SPRINKLER EQUIPPED 





Pool 
WE SPECIALIZE IN MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
AND DISTRIBUTION 
AGENTS AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY 
Member M.W.A. & AT.A. 











WORFOLK, VA. | 


STORE and DISTRIBUTE 
IN THE PROSPEROUS TIDEWATER 


AREA THRU PRUDENTIAL 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS MOVED, PACKED, SHIPPED 
POOL CAR TRANSFER TRUCKING SERVICE 
LARGE FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
OPEN YARD STORAGE AVAILABLE 
LOCATED ON N. & W. SIDING 


PRUDENTIAL STORAGE and 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Billings St. at N. & W. Ry. 














P. O. Drawer 1859 _ Telephone 22481 or 54008 





MEMBER OF AWA. 


WESTERN GATEWAY STORAGE CO. 


GENERAL WAREHOUSING 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
MERCHANDISE AND COLD STORAGE 








SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE 


520 West 2nd South St., Salt Lake City 1 
Fireproof Sprinklered 
Merchandise Storage ea 


Pool Car Distribution Office Facilities 
Member A. W. A. 





NORFOLK, VA 








SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Over 1,000,000 cubic feet reenforced Concrete Sprinklered Spee 
Insurance Rate 11 Cents 


CORNWALL WAREHOUSE CO. 


353 W. 2d South St., a Lake City ! 


Represented b: 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC, 





















New York-Chicago-San Francisco 
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NORFOLK, VA. Fine Warehousing Since 1914 


Security Storage and Van Co. 


500-530 FRONT STREET 


tote} @ & aon aie), b) POOL CARS . DISTRIBUTION 
MOTOR VAN AND LIFT VAN SERVICE 


Member — Nat'l. F.W.A.— Allied Van Lines 


Established 1992 


SOUTHGATE 


STORAGE COMPANY, Inc. 


239 Tazewell St., Nerfolk 16 


seaege 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 


+wan 
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and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 


RICHMOND, VA. | 70 Years of Uninterrupted and Expert Service SEATTLE, WASH. | Seattle's One-Step Wereheusing Servicel 


BROOKS TRANSFER and STORAGE CO., Inc. UNITED CULBERTSON 
1224 W. Broad Street, Richmond 3, Va. Distribetton 


Three Fireproof Storage Warehouses—810,000 Cubic Feet Floor Space— 
Automatic Sprinkler System—Low Insurance Rates—Careful Attention 
to Storage—Packing and Shipping of Household Goods—Private Rail- 
road Siding—Pool Car Distribution—Motor Van Service to All States— 
Freight Truck Line. Member of N. F. W. A. — T. A. 
Agents: United Van Lines, Inc. serving 48 States and Canada. 











SEATTLE TERMINALS, Ine. 


Executive Offices: 1017 &. 40th St., Seattle 5 





























R. @. Culbertesn, President Wa. T. Lawbe, Wv., Secretary 
RICHMOND, VA. | Established 1908 SEATTLE, WASH. | Lloyd X. Coder, Pres. Ellis L. Coder, Secy.-Treas. 
VIRGINIA BONDED WAREHOUSE SYSTEM Transfer & Storage Co. 
CORPORATION 2601-11 Second Avenue, Seattle 1 
1709 E. CARY ST., RICHMOND 3, VA. Complete Drayage, Storage and 
160,080 SO. @. Distribution Service 
7 **System Service Satisfies”’ 
BUILDINGS Member—A.W.A.—W.S.W.A.—S.T.O.A. 
Se BE 
U.S ee «=|: SEATTLE, WASH. | 
WAREHOUSES 
TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
wy WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
t DISTRIBUTION 1620 Fourth Avenue South Seattle 4 
_ INSURANCE WAREHOUSING ¢ DISTRIBUTION ¢ TRUCKING 
RATES Represented By 
2c PER $i00 cal DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chicage—San Freacisce 
























































ROANOKE, VA. SPOKANE, WASH. 
ONO 1 I. L. LAWSON & SON * ¢. GARE, Oxew 
“ Hake elegy gee nina RIVERSIDE WAREHOUSES, INC. 
Gy Peel Car Distributers E. 41 Gray Avenue, Spokane, 8 
: Geaeral Merchamdine Sierage Telephone, Office and Stenographic Service 
AROANOBE 7. VIMGENTA |_| Sucrtwth wnttnla New gua f modem wurchoum, oqippel wit fo 
Asoociated Warshouses, Ines Chicage and New Tock ete oe 
ROANOKE, VA. [ SPOKANE, WASH. | 
ROANOKE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
S's Se Gy Wy Seer e WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
Capacity 500 Cars Autematie Sprinkler 310 W. Pacific Avenue Spokane 8 
Private Rallread Siding Aceurate Accounting WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTION « TRUCKING 
Represented By 
We make a Specialty of Storage and Pool Car Distribution 4 
for Agents, "Brokers and General Merchandioe Houma New YorkChlcago-San_Franclece 
SEATTLE, WASH. | | 


EYRES TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


2203 First Ave., So., Seattle 4 
Cartage — Distribution _ Storage 
Highest Gnancial rating; new fireproof; A.D.T. sprinklered 
bulidings; lowest insurance rate (10.2c); modern equipment. 


wah 


Transfer Co. Inc. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


MACHINERY MOVING, RIGGING AND HAULING 


PACIFIC STORAGE AND 
DISTRIBUTING CO. 





SEATTLE, WASH. 1721 JEFFERSON AVE. « Tacoma 2 


A Complete Merchandise Warehouse Service | 
DRAYAGE — STORAGE — DISTRIBUTION 
TACOMA'S Merchandise Warehouse and 
Pool Car Distributors 


Member AWA—Wash. State Agen. 
Represented by American Chain ef Warehouses 






U. S. Custom Bonded 

















2400 Occidental Avenue Seattle 4, Washington en 
SEATTLE, WASH. | J. R. COODFELLOW, Pres. TACOMA, WASH. [ | 
TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
OLYMPIC WAREHOUSE 6 O0LS Sronnes co. WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
1288 Western Avenue Seattic 1, Wash. 401 East 2ist St. Tacoma 2 
Cote cosrage — Ory _Gtarase <= Restate — Post Soe Dtetribation — Ofiee We aaetes WAREHOUSING e a e TRUCKING 
nO ee, ns U. 6 Gun Gu Mam te 8 DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
Member of A.W.A. (C.S.) Wash. Otate Whemes. Asses. New York—Chicago—Sen Francisco 
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MUNTINGTON, W.VA. | 


Every facility for you and your patrons’ con- 
venience to secure your share of this Five 
Hundred Million Dollar market is available 
through 
THE W. J. MAIER STORAGE COMPANY 
1100 Second Ave., Hantington 10 














= STORAGE — WAREHOUSING 
MERCHANDISE and HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Peel Car Distribution within 100 Miles ef Appleton 
: Long Distance Moving Coast to Coast Service 
Packing, Cartage, Heavy hauling of Machinery « Specialt 


) Harry H. Long + = Moving & Storage 


115 S. Wainut St., Appleton, Wis. Phone 6908 














GREEN BAY, WIS. ESTABLISHED 1903 


LEICHT s7orace co. 


123 SO. BROADWAY + GREEN BAY > WIS - 





New Yerk Office: 0 we 
Interlake Terminals, Inc. 1720 Pierce St. 
271 Madison Ave. (16) Marinette, Wis. 
Merchandise OU. S$. Customs, State aad 
Poo! Car Distributien Public Bonded 
Transit Storage 4 Car Track Capacity 
Household Goods Equi pmeat J 
Heated—Unheated—Yard Private en Caw, 

Storage Chispar, Seaw Lines 
Waterfront Facilities Reciprocal Switching all 


Complete 
of all types of 
and cranes. 
Aere-Mayflower moving and sterage 














MADISON, WIS. | LOW INSURANCE RATE 


CENTRAL 
STORAGE AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
COLD STORAGE 


DRY STORAGE 
FREEZER STORAGE 





612 W. Main St., Madison 3 








MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 


Service Minded 
cal Merchandise 
“a tore 
American” For Pyticictsced Complete warehousing 
SPECIALISTS IN POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 





conomi 














AMERICAN WAREHOUSE CO. 
General Office Milw. Wis. House No. 2 
S25 East Chicago St. — = 302 North Jackson St. 
Private Siding—Chicago & North Western Ry. 3rd Ward District 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. [— 





MILWAUKEE'S ovedeg COMPLETELY | 
PALLETIZED WAREHOUSE 


© Over 1>4 Million Cable Feet First Fleer Space © 





ATLAS STORAGE 


E VIRGINIA ST. 


MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 















For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


eh ST A, rps 

a e, ‘ > 
~\ = a ~.) 
A 


2 4 
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STORAGE Co. Y 


126 N. JEFFERSON ST., MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
Wisconsin's Largest Warehouse 
BOAT DOCKAGE 





STORAGE SPACE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION STEVEDORING 
CUSTOMS BONDED SPACE MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE 
Since 1904 we have served the Jobbing Trade. 
Representatives: 


AMERICAN CHAIN =. WAREHOUSES 
. Harrisen 3688 - 


jor York: Tel. Plaza 1234 
1 NTER L A KE TERMINALS, INCORPORATED 
New Vork ..cccccceccsssecs Tet y 














MILWAUKEE, WIS. | LINCOLN 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
AND DISTRIBUTION 
LOCATED IN HEART OF BUSINESS DISTRICT 
Offices: 206 W. Highland Ave., Milwaukee 3 
Member of A.W.A.—W.W.A.—M.W.A. 











MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


954 So. Water Street, Milwaukee 4 Tel. Mitchell 5644 

Milwaukee’s most modern and best located Waterfront Warehouse, 

Automobile storage. Warehousing on unit basis for spot stocks. Storage 

“in transit’. Pool car distribution. Customs Bonded. 
Member of A. W. A. & W. W. A. 

New York Office: 122 E. 42nd St., Phone Murray Hill 5-5960, New York 17, N. ¥ 











MILWAUKEE, WIS. | “Milwaukee's Finest” 


National Warehouse 





— STATE BONDED — 


EVERY CONCEIVABLE WAREHOUSE & 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE AFFORDED 
A.D.T. Service 
468 E. Bruce Sit. 
Milwaukee 4 
C. & N.W.R.R. Siding 











MILWAUKEE, WIS. | ceanaieescumae aan 


TERMINAL STORAGE CO. 
100-112 W. Seeboth St. 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 

Ceeler, Freezer and General Merchandising Sterage 


Deep Water Deck, Private Siding 
en C.M.St.P. &2 P. B.R. 











SHEBOYGAN, WIS. | 


SHEBOYGAN 


WAREHOUSE & FORWARDING CO. 
A Merchants & Mennfecturers Warehouse 


llth and Illinois Ave Sheboygan, Wis. 


of A.W.A.—May. W.A.—Wis. W.A. © 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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CANADA 








TORONTO, ONT. [ M. A. RAWLINSON, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


M. RAWLINSON, Ltd. 


Established 1885 610 Yonge St., Toronto 5, Can. 
Seven Buildings to Meet All Requirements for Modern Storage 


and Distribution 
Customs Bonded. Pool Car Distribution. Household Goods 
Moved, Packed, Shipped and Stored. 


Members of CanWA—NFWA—BAIFR—FWRA—TC&W—ALLIED VAN LINES 








MONTREAL, QUE. , 





STLAWRENCE WAREHOUSE INC. 


5-VAN HORNE AVENUE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


200,000 SQ. FT. OF MODERN FIREPROOF SPACE 
LOCATED Wl THE SEACT Gores OF THE City 











New apreqentative Frank J. Tally 

277 ne ee New York y Phene Werth 2-8428 
Established 1908 

G. KEaTwoon, 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC | = 
Pree & Maa. Dir. 


Westmount Transfer & Storage Ltd. 
205 Olivier Ave., Westmount, P. Q. 


LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVERS 


Private Reem System fer Sterage 
CRATING, PACKING and SHIPPING 
A tet tos 









Via0Ssv.. 


rr 





Collected and Prometty 
Member: N. F. W. A. Can W. A 
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WAREHOUSE STREAMLINING— (Continued from Page 27) 


letized, which enables stock clerks 
to move entire sections of the mer- 
chandise without rehandling. Most 
of the pallets are moved with elec- 
trical pallet trucks while a small 
amount of merchandise, in rela- 
tively minute quantities, is han- 
dled by ordinary hand pallet 
trucks for short hauls. 

About 40 percent of the mer- 
chandise handled lends itself to 
stacking on pallets as more or less 
permanent storage, for reserve 
supplies, seasonal demands, ete. 
The remaining 60 percent is imme- 
diate demand merchandise which 
is constantly flowing out to the 
stores. 

Receiving of merchandise from 
truck and train is handled at one 
end of the building. Shipping 
completed orders to the individual 
stores takes place along the side of 
the building, where a series of 
docks accommodates half a dozen 
trucks at a time. 

In the storage bins for small 
merchandise (cosmetics, sundries, 
ete., which are ordered in lesser 
lots), those items which meet the 
greatest demand are placed at or 
slightly below eye level so that the 
clerks do not have to stretch or 
stoop excessively. That merchan- 
dise which is less popular in de- 
mand is placed either slightly 
above the easily accessible bins or 
closer to the ground. All bins, 
however, are constructed so that 
the top row of cubicles is within 
easy arm’s reach for the clerks. 

The warehouse is scientifically 
lighted to prevent dark corners, 
shadows in the bins, or undue re- 
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flections. This, as well as aiding in 
expeditious handling of merchan- 
dise, is a safety factor, preventing 
tripping or falling over unseen 
eartons, pallets which are awaiting 
loading, etc. The system of using 
canvas baskets to fill orders, and 
shipping the order in the same 


basket, is used at the new ware- 
house. 
Since delivery equipment is 


made up almost entirely of 22 ft. 


semi-trailers (some refrigerated 
for candy delivery during hot 
weather periods), half of the 


equipment is at the warehouse be- 
ing loaded for the next day’s de- 
livery while half is on the road. 
Pallet loads of merchandise are 
run directly into the trailers by 
means of electric pallet trucks, but 
the pallets are unloaded in the 








Transport Clearings 


Cooperation in the midst of rivalry pays 
off, say 36 motor freight companies oper- 
ating in Seattle and Tacoma. These firms 
have banded together to form the co- 
operative, non-profit Transport Syne 
of Puget Sound. This office buys all freig + 
bills from the cooperating companies, issu- 
ing its checks for 9934 percent of the face 
value of the bill, and then makes collec- 
tions. Eighteen employes are the whole 
operating force, which, from March 1945 
to November 1947, handled 64,977 bills for 
$605,609.57. The idea was started during 
the war in St. Paul, and spread to the 
Pacific Coast, where operations are also 
underway at Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Portland. Transport Clearings has 
found 1/20 of one percent of its pur- 
chases has paid for all losses incurred in 
collections, and the flat charge of five 
and one-half cents a bill will be reduced 
soon, as a way of distributing to membe-s 
as a sort of patronage refund, the profits 
earned thus far. (Haskell) 








ape 


trailers. This is necessary because 
the size of the load makes it man- 
datory to utilize all the trailer 
space available. 

The order-filling procedure be- 
gins when a clerk in the store mails 
his order form into the warehouse. 
Different groups of stores are as- 
signed different days of the week 
for filling their orders. The groups 
are worked out so that the daily 
tonnage handled by the warehouse 
is kept at as consistent a level as 
possible, 

The order forms start at the 
central coordinating department. 
Here, receipt of the order is re- 
corded, along with a notation of 
the number of pages. Order forms 
are printed with a separate page 
for each department so that the 
next step is to separate the pages 
and channel them to the appro- 
priate department. This means 
that all parts of one order are be- 
ing filled simultaneously. 

When the individual depart- 
ments have filled their portion of 
an order, they deliver the items to 
a scheduling room where the or- 
der is accumulated and checked. 
The original copy is sent to the ac- 
counting department while the du- 
plicate goes out with the load. 

A ‘‘concentration room”’ is used 
for lining up the orders for ship- 
ment, The group of baskets com- 
posing each order is palletized and 
moved to the ramp marked with 
the geographical area for which 
the order is destined. Fork trucks 
load the pallets onto the semi- 
trailers. Each truck carries orders 
for from two to six stores. 
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“Ideal for 


Long Distance’ 





2 TRAILMOBILE 


3214 Feet DeLuxe 
Furniture Vans 
(Semi-Trailers) 


1 GREAT DANE 


31 Feet DeLuxe 
Furniture Van 


Write, Phone or Wire 
for SPECIAL 


Clearance Prices 


CARLEY 


TRAILER & EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


COLLEGE PARK, GEORGIA 


(Greater Atlanta) 


“Ideal for 


Local Cartage’ 





7 TRAILMOBILE 


Slightly Used Full 
Automatic Semi- 
Trailer Vans 


2 1947 Model C.0.E. 


Truck Tractors 
1 Ford 
1 Chevrolet 


Write, Phone or Wire 
for LOWEST 
Prices and Other Details 


CARLEY 


TRAILER & EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
COLLEGE PARK, GEORGIA 


(Greater Atlanta) 
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Public warehouse advertisements start on page 84 and are arranged 
alphabetically by states, cities and firms. 
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A I 
Aamo ete Compony :...-..-:--. @ International Harvester Co. ........ 
Air Express Div., Railway Express 
ae A eae ee 43 L 
American Airlines, Inc. Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc. ....... 
American District Telegraph Co. .... a 
Lyon-Raymond Corporation ....... 
American Map Company .......... 77 
Automatic Transportation Co. ...... 3! M 
B Mack Manufacturing Corp. ........ 
Baker-Raulang Company ........... 1 Mawheoy & Reblncon Lumber Co. .. 
Braniff International Airways, Inc. 42 
N 
Cc 
Carley Trailer & Equipment Co. .... 116 Nolan Company ................ 
> North American Van Lines, Inc. .. 
Darnell Corporation, Ltd. .......... 59 p 
Ita Air Li ee ee 
eee a Hane, Soe . Pallet Systems, Incorporated ..... 
s Photographer's Assn. of America 
Eaton Manufacturing Co. .......... 35 
Electric Industrial Truck Assn. ...... 8 Pope & Talbot, Inc., Steamship Div. 
Electric Storage Battery Co. ....... 36 Port of Boston Authority .......... 
F 
Fairbanks Company ............... 18 R 
Ferguson Company, Harry J. ....... 73 aagits Sentesd Company, tus. - 
Flintkote Company .............-.. 73 Ross Carrier Company ........... 
Ford Motor Company ............- 7 
Fruehauf Trailer Company ......... 10 $ 
Standard Conveyor Company ..... 
SG 
GMC Truck & Coach Div. ........ 9 Stevens Appliance Truck Co. ....... 
Gerstenslager Company ........... 55 Studebaker Corporation ............ 
Great Lakes Steeb Corp. ......... 14 
t 
H , 
Towmotor Corporation ..... Second Cover 
Harborside Warehouse Company 
Back Cover Trowbridge Conveyor Co. ......... 
Hebard & Company, W. F. ........ 71 
Highway Trailer Company ......... 17 U 
Huck's Transfer, Inc. ........ Third Cover United States Rubber Co. .......... 
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actkities for 
17 
°>| MODERN 2eercclution «2 NEW ENGLAND 
45 
In evaluating your “CONNECTING LINK” to any fork lift trucks for palletized freight; a private siding 
part of the country, it is wise to study their freight han- on the main line of the New York Central System; mod- 
49 dling methods and equipment. ernized warehouse space for STORAGE-IN-TRANSIT; 
HUCK’S, operating in the New England territory and expert knowledge and equipment for RIGGING and 
60 shown on the map, has over a half century of experience SPECIAL HANDLING. 
in freight handling—perishable, fragile, and stable. Pro- Take advantage of this fine distribution service to 
gressively HUCK’S has for more than 65 years gained points in New England from Springfield, Mass., on the 
through experience and pioneering, and today guarantees main line of the NEW YORK CENTRAL—NEW HAVEN 
69 DEPENDABLE SERVICE TO YOUR VITAL NEW and BOSTON & MAINE Railroads. Over any of these 
ENGLAND MARKET. principal railroads your CARLOAD, POOL CAR, or 
53 


At your service, no matter what your product, is a 
large fleet of new trucks designed for the efficient han- 
dling of freight and equipped for rigging, and the han. 
dling of heavy machinery and other large units; modern 


CONSOLIDATED CAR traffic can be forwarded to your 
New England customers by HUCK’S. 

WRITE, WIRE or PHONE today for further informa- 
tion and a copy of our TARIFFS. 








HUCK’'S ... YOUR CONNECTING LINK fo all points in 
67 CONNECTICUT, MASSACHUSETTS, RHODE ISLAND, 


Albany, N. Y., New York, N. Y.—also ... by connect- 
51 mH Ae 


ing carrier service to points in... VERMONT... 
- jo that 


NEW HAMPSHIRE .. . MAINE. 
a3 Since 1880 





188 LIBERTY STREET, SPRINGFIELD 4, MASS. 

















PERISHABLE PRODUCTS of every de- 
scription find the perpetual winter 
of Harborside cold-storage entirely 
to their liking. These torpid tenants 
are -protected from deterioration 
every moment of their stay. They 
leave with freshness unimpaired. 

Harborside is one of the world’s 
great refrigerating warehouses. Its 
3,000,000 cubic feet of modern cold- 
storagé space and its strategic loca- 
tion offer you unique advantages 
for your operations in the New York 
metropolitan area. 

Every safeguard—including elabo- 
rate stand-by equipment — insures 





the proper cooling, freezing, and 
sharp-freezing temperatures at all 
times. Ventilation and humidity 
are accurately regulated to the needs 
of each product. Goods are handled 
with skill and dispatch by experi- 
enced personnel. Insurance rates 
are low. 

Harborside is located directly] 
opposite Cortlandt Street, Manhattan 
... 20 minutes from 33rd Street, 
New York. Direct connection with 
all railroads and with steamships, 
via lighterage; 36-car placement. 
Only five minutes to the Holland 
Tunnel and trunk highways. 


HARBORSIDE 
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